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PREFACE 


‘Ts preset pation va one Smt sepenrce 
in 1877" intended 10 ‘8 recoggi i 
Pout lnerature a librnty efion of the Easays 
Montaigne, This great French writer deserves 
be regarded as a classic, not only in the land of his 
birch, but in all countties and in all Tteratures. 
His Baaays, which are at once the most celebrated 
and the most permanent of bis productions, fort 
a magazine out of which suck minds as those of 
Bacon and Shak: id not disdain to help 
Shemvelves; and indewd, ox Hallam observes, the 
renchman’s literary importance Jargely results 
from the share which his mind had io influencing 
other minds, coeval and went. But, at 
the same time, estimating the value and rank of 
the Essayist, we are not to leave out of ac. 
Geum the drawbacks, and the crcomsmances of 
the period: the imperfect state of education, t 
comparative scarcity of books, and the Timited 
‘opportunities of intellectual intercourse. Montaigne 















freely borrowed of others, and be has found men 
‘riling to borrow of him at freely, “He has been 

setting-up of many an author: and we trace 
him inthe pages of wrhers 20 diferent and 20 far 
apart as Shakespear, Pascal, Moliére, Rovsseav, 





Preface 
and Voltaire. He lent himself to plagiarism by 
the, snsinsed oa with which be rose 
within easy and tempting reach a vast body o 
serviceable references, by the fresh and i 
lights in which be put the fruits of hi 
and by the comparative obscurity of hia Essays in 
8 popular ae. Nor san I thik of eay one who 
would have been less surprised at these appropri 
tions or have lesa resented thew than fovuigne 

imself, 

‘We need not wonder at the reputation which be 
with seeming facility achieved. He wat, without 
being aware of it, the leader of 2 new school in 
letters and morals. His book stood apart from all 
others which were at that date in the world, It 
diverted the ancient currents of thought into new 
channels Tt told its readers with unexampled 
raakness, what its writer's opinion was about men 
and things, and threw what mutt have been a 
strange kind of new light on many matters but 
darkly understood. Above al, che Essayist uncased 
hhimself, and, made bis intellectual and physical 
‘organism public property. He took the world 
into bis confidence on all subjects. His Essays 
were a sort of literary anatomy, where we get a 
diagnosis of the writer's mind, made by himself at 
aifecent levels and under a large variety of operat- 
ing influences. ‘They are richly autobiographical ; 
‘athe material demande assorment and colaion 
with the particulars elsewhere gatberable. [am by 
‘no means satisfied that in bis admirable biography 
Mr, St. John bas made as fall use of these scattered 
SOF ah egoin, Mocsagec, 1 not th 

egotists, not the greatest, 
was the most featinating, becauce,peshaps be was 
the least affected and most trutbfid, What be did 




















Preface 

and what he had professed to do, was 10 dissect 
his mind, and shew us, as best he could, how it 
vas made, and what cation it bore to external 
objects. He investigated his mental structure as 
2 schoolboy pally bis watch to pleces, to examine 
tha mechani fe mek nn these coe 

nied by illustrations abounding with original 

End fores, be ceivered to his flow-arh in 
book—one almost more replete with quotations 
from other writers than any extant: in matter 
gd thought purely personal more exoberantly 


Eloquence, chetorical effect, poetry, were like 
remote from bis design. He expreasly disclaims 
the possession of learning, an acquaintance with 
terms, and a knowledge of style. He did not 
write from necessity, scarcely perhaps for fame. 
Bat be Jen us understand al pleasure erived 

his. voluaca was 10 him an 
adequate return. 7 sie dedred to leave France, 
nay, and the world, something w be remembered 
by, something which should tell what kind of 
man be was--what he felt, thought, sufered—and 
he succeeded immeasurably, I apprehend, beyoad 
., ea The is the gectes, of ‘Ais repute 
and estimation, His pages are 
tandl and unreseicd cpa tau, Hs both nny 
be ald ter onthe eof boner, ed he seks 
us not frequently ingenvous 
franknest of bis disclowures, Whatever ve may 
ENG Teaiog dn hal any grofemional ek! of 
5 at, ion of 
i boxed in France fo (i authors tins, and 
its verdict been present to his mind, might 
have been more chastened and pretrial 
the contrary, less spontaneous, less conversational, 














Preface 
fess intimate, less a book constitutiog in itsell a 
class and a type. 

Te was ceasonable enough that Montaigne should 
expect for his work a certain share of celebrity in 
Gascony, and even, 2s time went on, throughout 
France; but he at Jeast in one place of 
the Essaya, to whether they would, owing 
to shang of tre and ion cet fy pean 
and it i at any rate, le that 
foresaw bow bis Fenowa was co become workd-wide; 

‘was to ‘an almost unique position aa 
aman of ietters and a ooralat; how te Essay 
ould be read, foal the principal, languages of 
Europe, by millions of intelligent human beings, 
who never heard of Perigord or the League, and 
srbo ary in doubs if they ase questigned, whether 
the author lived in the sixteenth or the eighteenth 
century. This is true fame. A ean of genius 
belongs to:no period and no country. He speaks 
the language of nature, which is always everywhere 
the same, 

Jn order to do fall justice to this ilustrious 
writer, it is necessary to take into account the 

mally and almost heretical or creasonable 
ih of his opinions, and bis candour and 

in makiog them public A comparison + 

















respect ; and both men occupied a high 3 
Avion and were fo good worldly circumstances, 
the same indeed may be predicated of La Boetie 
himself and of Frangois Hotman, however dissimilar 
Show thatthe peluisu prntpies hich ariel st 
a tT which arrived at 
30 violent a climax in 178 had already more than 
‘my, Vero) in ig small eden of the Ditoors de fs 
Serotade Vio 6a Boeke amo, Pari 1878 








Preface 
germinated two centuries before, It is in no way 
Femarkable that all great writers should be advocates 
of personal fiberty ; but itis so that those who had 
so (lear an inerest in the preservation of the 
Malus qua, and, in the eyes of Montaigne, were in 
such close contact wil the cout, should bave 
teaot without disguise tothe an-monarchcal sie. 
Our own Shakespear was half blican, 
heart; but be found it convenicot to leave. his 
ersons of the drama to apeak on his behalf. In 
‘rance, England, and throughout Europe the same 
spirit of inquiry and doubt was in progress, destined 
In different countries to ish differeat results, 
‘The text of these volumes is taken from the Grst 
edition of Cotton's version, printed in 3 vols. 8v9, 
1685-86, and republished in. 1693, 1700, 173, 1738, 
and 1743, in. the same number of volumes and t 
same tize. In the earliest impression the errors of 
the preas are corrected merely as far as page 240 of 
the first volume; and all the editions follow one 
another. That of 1685-86 was the only one which 
the transtator lived t see. He died in 1687, 
leaving bebind him an intereating and little-known 
collection of poems, which appeared posthumously, 





Bvo, 1689. 

Bot it was considered imperative to correct 
Cotton's translation by a collation with the 
best available French texts; and parallel passages 





from Florio's earlier and decidedly very inferior— 
often almost burlesque—undertaking have occas 

ally heen inserted! atthe fot of the page 
of the Author and all his recovered Letters, five- 
and-thirty in number, have also been given’ but, 
as egards the correspondence, it can scarcely be 
doubted that it isin a purely fragmentary state, 
Te do core thea forest’ a shetshof the Tending 











Preface 
insides Monsaigns ite seemed, inthe presence 
of many biographical enterprises of recent. date om 
the part of French stadeats—the latest being that 
of MM, Courbet and Royer, :872-1900—a work of 

erogation, at least on the present occasion. 

edition cited i, no doubt, an advance on its 
predecessors; yet, looking at the fact that it was 
twenty-eight years in the press, a far betzer result 
might bave been atuined and expected. It ic 
in more than one way lamentably imperfect and 
‘unsatisfactory. 

‘The besetting sin of both Montaigne’s translators 
seems to have been 8 ity for reducing. hit 
language aad_ phi to the language and 

ology of the age and country to which they 

ged, and, moreover, inserting paragraphs and 
words, not here and there only, but constandy and 
habitually, trom an evident desire and view to 
lucidate ‘or strengthen their author's meaning. 
The result has generally been unfortunate; and 
1 ave, in the cate of all these inerpolatons on 
Cotton's part, felt bound, where 1 did not cancel 
them, to throw them dowa ioto the notes, not think- 
ing it eight that Mostaigne should be allowed any 
longer to sand sponsor for what he never wrote; 
and reluctant, on the other hand, to suppress the 
intruding matter entirely, where it appeared to 

naesa a value of its own. ig 

Nor is redundancy or paraphrase the only form 
of transgression in Cotton, for there are places in 
Ni auchor which he thought proper to omly and 
it is necessary to f the restoration 
of all such, matter to the en was coondered 
essential to its integrity and complete cotton 
far farthermore stoned, in my opinion, in intr 
ducing whimsical and. neous English 















Preface 

calloguialises of his own time a8 equivalents 
for the language of bis suthor; which they by no 
means ase, 

‘Mr, W, Reeves, present owner of the copyright 
interest in the now scarce edition of 1877, havin 
requested me to see the book once more. throug 
the press, 1 have taken the opportunity to intra- 
duce as many additions and corrections as possible 
L have given the lester af Montaigne to Henry lif, 
not previously found in any English edition ; and a 
facsimile is supplied of that addressed to Henry IV. 
fn 1590, and Arst printed by M. Achille Jubinal, 
8vo, 1850, and { have spared no reasonable pains 10 
render the book on its rea as satisfactory 
a3 possible to Eng 

found, io fact, that the text of 1877, which 
map, lye, Geber kindly undernok oo reve, was 
still disfigured by innumerable errors and’ mis- 
prints, legacies from the amecedent impressions, 
and srigially due to, the oeglgence of Covton 
or his imperfect knowledge of French, and that 
the Letters had been so poorly translated, that it 
was imperative to do the work over again #0 for 
as Ubad the means: and the English versions 
of the foreign quotations in the text have been 
similarly subjected co elaborate revision. The 
istakes in the names of persons and places are 
now rectified to the utmost extent of my power: 
ing myself to hope that all the 
al carelessness of Montaigne. or his trans- 
ind editors’ faults, are set right —[ enter- 
tain the expectation that the book in its present 
form will pfove at last infinitely more worthy of 
the author tban any of its predecessors 

‘The quotations of Montaigne from ancient and 

modern authors were agreeable 10 a fashion not 























yet entirely abandoned, but_probebly 
Mis case os an length. ‘The practice, 

ich we owe, after all, however, to the leisure 
later days (for in the editions of the Essays 
ed in ts80-82-87-B8 the extracts are com- 
paratively few), bas invalved an enormous amount 
ff labour in the process of verification, and hag 
been occasionally aggravated by the dificulty of 
deciding whether t accept the version primed 
or left Behind by the Exsayist, or adapt the tex to 
the standard ar present recognised, "For he not 
only resorted, of necesity, 10 editions current in 
Ihie’ day, but geeasionally transcribed at random, 
ithe did not in come cases rely on bis memory, 
or copy a second bend. i 

In 187s, Michel de Malvecin published Bfonlaigns: 
10m Origine, sa Famille, Bordeoux, 8vo; and in 1893 
M. Paul Bonnefon. ‘out, also at Bordenun, 
2 volume, accompanied by numerous illustrations, 
centited Monlaigne: THomme et Gxere To the 
latter { have been considerably indebted. There 
have been several other cnonographs, demonstrat. 
ing the keen interest in this writer; but M. Bonnefon 
has incorporated their substance, us well ax that of 
the work by Malvezin, in his own extremely pains 
. well-executed, and discriminative book. 
It would be no difficult task to form a volume of 
Montaigneana from the Essays, and Me. St. Joho 
thas in @ certain mensure in his 1858 volumes carried 
out this idea. But considering the and 
Teputation of the author, and the wide, varied, and 
illustrious cieele in which be moved, it taker us by 
surprise whea we note bis absence from the ine 
‘Aumerable volumes of ancedote prodaced since 1592, 
His private life must have been distinguished by 
some episodes and traits deserving of perpetuation, 

a 




















Preface 
if they fad been ooly items of gossip. and even 
scandal. Possibly his nace, alike in France and 
claewhere, was loag insufficiently populer to recom. 
mend him to he editors of that cles of inertare | 
1e question of selecting a French text on whit 
an Engliah one should be based is #0 far outside 
the present enterprise, that my commission, as [ 
have explained, was restricted to an amended re- 
print of the three-volume translation produced in 
3877 ; and that commiagion 1 have, feom my warm 
interest in the anthor, vastly exceeded. But it 
‘might form a debatable point, even if an entirely 
‘new English version be hereafter made from 
the French, how far the editor or translator could 
‘or ought to deal with the endless variations in 
successive issues between 380 and 1595, For it 
is the case of an author who wrote @ single ia 
«work, and whose ample leisure atforded 
im unsurpassed facilities for altering, adding, 
eliminating, transposing ; and of this opporwnity 
Montaigne assuredly availed himself to the fullest 
extent. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
MONTAIGNE‘ 


‘Tue author of the Essays was boro, a8 he informs 
etd che tse of Febrony tspptat the chen 
the day, the last 1533," at the chateau 
Of St Michel de Nonsigte He was possibly 
descended from a family had bees located 
{in those many generations. Ao Everard 
de Montaigne went to the Fifth Crusade in s202 
He mentions, tie es mame wes, ot uncommon, 
ywever, an possibility that some 
other Montaigne might hereafer be credited or 
wise with what he had done. His father, 
Pere Byquer, eaquice, bora at Monuagae, oth 
rember 1495, and a person enga; a 
Ieelave business at Bordeaux, was supceaivay 
first Jurat of the town of Bordeaux (1530), Under. 
Mayor (1536), Jurat for the second time in 1540, 
Procureur in 1546, and at length Mayor from 1553 
10 1556. He was a man of austere probity, who 
hed [a portcalar regard, for, bonour endfor 
riety in his person and attire... a might 
ood fan in bis speech. and a conscience and a 
religious feeling inclining ta superstition, rather 
dich arg tle oan engrapygo s Seeee 
sled Se vey eresng tnd spear a he 
Josraal of the Tce a fly, wb me feras rely 
‘ehtes oder Mewttgach Gatien and tie be rd perme. 
‘arg worth putteaSom ass wna oan Eagiah re 
Vege tht a9 
SERMEA Peon Repair, 90,5 7. 
ax 




















Sketch of the 
than to the other extreme”?; but he was also, as 
we baye to learn in the Easays of his 
tmore ditnguisbed oon, that fn veritable father 
jin more than a single respect, yet in some ways 
different, inasmuch az he was, for instance, a man 
extremely particular in ordering bis household 
alizirs. He did not profess to be a man of letters ; 
but be was very far from being illiterate; be was 
3 master of the Latin, [alan snd Spanish ie 

ss; and in early life, ax a youth of seventeen, 

fe putianed some Latin verses tua teafying at 
all events to his possession of a fair scholastic. 
culture." Pierre Eyquem bestowed great care on 
the education of his children, especially on the 
Baten ide of ix To associate closely hi, son 
fiche! with the , and attack him to. those 
wha stand in. need of assistance, be caused him to 
be bald at the foot by persons. of the rieanest 
position ; subsequently he put him out to nurse 
‘with poor pertons in the adjoining village of 
Papessos,* and then, at a later period, made him 
atom himself vo the most common sort of 
ving, taking care, nevertheles, to cultivate his 
ind, and superintend its development witbout the 
of undue rigour or constraint. From many 

in the Essays we gather with satisfaction 
life a steadfast, sincere, 
ig affection for his father, alone 
sufficient to atone for a thousand foibles. We all 
remember the ancestral cloak, in which he felt 
as if “wrpped up” ia him. We shall encounter 





























Mantaign, iy poe The der Moraga Jet a 
jaan Et i 

sirchch prospied th scaiSdoustustes 
ther coated fo France, See 
Baie ID. 





Life of Montaigne 
in the course of the Eamys some grateful and 
engaging reminiscences of the elder Montaigne. 
His son followed him, he tells us, even in the style 
of his dress. Of his mother, on the contrary, be 
‘has nothing to say, which in the case of great men 
is most unusual He gives us the minutest account 
of bis earliest years, sacrates how they used to 
awake him by the sound of some agreeable music, 
and how he learned Latin, without suffering the 
rod of shedding a tear, before beginning French, 
thanks to the German teacher whom his father had 
placed near him, and who never addressed bim 
except in the of Virgil and Cicero. 
The study of Greek took precedence. At six years 
‘age young Montaigne went to the College of 
Guienne at Bordeaux, where he had as prestpions 
the most emineat scholar of che sixteenth century, 
Nicole Grouchy, Guerente, Moret, and Buchanan, 
[At thinwen he had passed through all the classes 
‘and, as he was destined for the law, he left school 
to study that science. He was then about fourteen, 
but these early years of his life are involved in 
obscurity. The next information that we have 
ia that in 1554 he received the appointment of 
councillor in the Parliament of Bordeaux ; ia 1559 
he was at Bar-le-Due with the court of Francis I1., 
and in the year following he was present at 
Rouen to witness the declaration of the majority 
of Charles 1X. We do not know in what manner 
he was engaged on these occasions; but from 
casual notices of incidents, which occurred to bie, 
fn the course of bis book and from passages jo the 
correspondence, he evidently paid numerous visite 
to di int localities in his own country both before 
me me ing 
vey web bem pial Gu teten fom Oe Bea, AT 








Sketch of the 


and after his marriage, and even proceeded as far 
5 Navarre. 
erween 1556 and 1563 


important incident 
occurred in the life 


in the commence- 
‘with Etienne de la 









From their very first interview the two found 
themselves drawa irresistibly close to one another: 
and during six years this alliance was foremost in 
the heart of Montaigne, as it was afterward in his 


memory, when death bad severed it, 
‘Although he blames severely in bis own book* 
those wha, contrary to the opinion of Aristotle, 
mary before five-and-thirty, Montaigne did not 
wait for the peciod xed by the philosopher of 
Stageira ; for in 1566, in his thirty-thied year, he 
espoused Frangoise de Chassaigne, daughter of a 
councillor in the Parliament of Bordeaux. and two 
years later he lost his beloved father. The history 
Ef hus early mnarvied Ie vies ta obscurity with thot 
of his youth. His biographers are not agreed 
among themselves ; and in the same degree that 
he lays opea to our view all that concerns 
secret thoughts, the innermost mechanism of his 
he observes, too much reticence 
public functions and conduct 
relations. The title of Gentleman 
the King. which he assumes in a preface, and which 
Heary fs him in a Jecer which we print & 
litdle farther on ; what he says as to the commotions 
of courts, where be 12 portion of bis life ; the 
Instructions which he wrote under the dictation of 
Catherine de" Medici for King Charles IX, and 
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Life of Montaigne 

‘is soble correspondence. with, Heary 1V., eave 
no daubt, however, as to the part ,e 
feecs teens 
unanswerable proof of the esteem ic which he was 
held by the moat exalted personages in a letter 
which was addressed to hi the 
time be was admitted to the of St. Michel, 
which was, as he informs us himself, the highest 
hhonoue of the French aoblesee. 

Tt ia hardly worth while to discuss the statements 
weed have ‘heen made in expect 1 tbe civil and 
wmilitary transactions igre. earlier 
auhortion from the oll grester Searth of material 
for a biography that exists to-day, formed very 
erroneous theories as to the public life of the 
‘Essay, which, whatever might have been his 
personal wishes ‘and tastes, was destined to be a 
‘very busy and eventful one. After the successive 
deaths of his father and eldest brother, however, 
he resigned, it is said, the post of Councillor, and 
having arived at, his thiry-ighth year, revolved 
to dedicate to study and contemplation the remain 
ing verm of his He. On bis birchday, the last of 
February 1571, he caused a Latin inscription to be 
placed on one of the walls of his chateau to the 
effect, that in the year 1571, on the last of February, 
his bitehday, weary of court life and changes, he, 
Michel de Montaigne, while in perfect health of 
body. withdrew into ‘the society of the leaned 
virgins for what remained to him of a career 
already ore than halfspent. The vow was 
perchance sincere enough. How vain and unreal 
wwe shall presently and abundantly see: and yet 
when it was registered, it war not necearily 2, 
as the civil troubles had then not broken out, and 
Montaigne might think himself in 2 position to 
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le retrospect, and 





jorace and Seneca, fOr 
‘Wallan aon ane glocd” and vivere fare eat™ 
"At the time to which we have come, Montaigne 


Sek Siena Ws the soa at leawe eco 
a wanslator and an editor. 10 1569 he had pub- 
lished a cranation of the “Natural Theclogy 

of Raymond de Scbonde, which he had solely 

ndertaken to please Bs fathers In 1571 he od 
taused to be printed at Paris certain opwscula of 
Etienne de ia Boetie?; and these two effort, 
inspired in one case by filial duty and in the other 
by friendship, prove that affectionate motives over- 
ruled wih hla mere pertonal ambiion a 2 Uerary 





an, sxppose tha: be began to comport 
the aay a the very outset of hie reiremest 
public engagements: for as, accordin 


eos eer Se Franses foto 
nether forthe chase, nor building, nor 


zor agricfural porta and was (io, che 

Tastcled from public affairs) enclatvely occupied 
with reading and reflection, he devoted himself 
with satisfaction to the task of setting down his 
thovghts just as they occurred to him. ‘Those 
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Life of Montaigne 
thoughts became a book, and the first edition of 
that ‘book, which was to confer immortality on the 
writer, appeared at Bordeaux in 1580. The author 

cea scopy ta is gover. who expen 

inself extremely pleased tagne 
fiimated his gratlicadon ct suce a feeling, nod 
described the volume ax merely giving an account 
of his own life and actions. 

‘Montaigne was about fifty-seven ; he bad suffered 
for some years past from renal colic and stone, to 
the latter of which taladies his father had been 
subject; and ic was with the necessity of disteae- 
tion from his pain, and the hope of deriving relief 
from the waters, that he usdertook at thie time a 
great journey. As the account which he has Teft 
Of ia travels in Germany. and aly comprises 
come highly interesting particulars of is life an: 
personal history, ie seems worth while to furnish 
a skecch or analysis of it. The Essayist was ac 
companied not only by a secretary, but by his 

foun brother, Bertrand.Charles de Montaigne, 

jeur de Mattecoulon, a gentleman of the King 
of Navarre's privy chamber, and Michel's junior 
by many years, and by three other connections oF 
intimate friends. From what we are able to 
of the composition of the household at Montaigne, 
it is a reasonable deduction that the Essayist 
employed foreign body-servanss, from whom he 
collected much’ general information. about taly 
and other adjacent countries calculated to inspire 
hhim with a desire to become personally acquainted 
with foreign scenery and manners. 

“The Journey, of which we proceed to describe 
the course simply,” says the editor of the Itinerary, 
“had, from Beaumont-sur-Oise to Plombieres, 
Lorraine, nothing sufficiently interesting to det 
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Je must go at far as Basle, of whi 
hhave a description, aoquaiating us with its physical 
and political condition ar that period, as well us 
with ‘the character of its baths The passage of 
Montaigne through Switzerland is not without 
interest, as we see there how our philosophical 
Uraveller accommodated bios! everywhere 2 the 
‘ways of the country, The hotels, the provisions, 
the Swiss cookery, everything was agremabe 10 
him ; f€ appears indeed, as if he preferred to the 
Freach manners and tastes thote of the places. he 
‘was visiting, and of which the simplicity and feeedam 
(or frankness) accorded more with his own mode 
of life and thinking. Ta the towns where be stayed, 
Montaigne took care to see the Protestant divines, 
tg oaks kinself conversant wih all their dogmas 
He even held disputations with them occasionally, 
“Having left Switzerland, he went to Isay, an 
imperial town, then on to Augsburg and MUnich, 
He aferward proceeded to the Tyra, where be 
‘was agreeably surprised, \e warnings whict 
he had received, at the very elight inconveniences 
which he suffered, which gave him occasion to 
remark tha: he bad al is We distrusted the state. 
ments of others respecting foreign countries, each 
person's taste being according t0 the notions of 
hig native and that be had consequently 
set very little on what he was told beforehand. 
“Upon. his arrival at Botzen, Montaigne wrote 
to Frangois Hotman' to say that he had been so 
a with is vit to Germany that he quited 
it with great regret, although it was to go into 
Italy. He chen passed through Branzoll, where 
the pat up at the Rose Inn, and so on 10 Trent 
* Mont re rae be squares Hotmas the 
soe esunblinceoftn pono ops teas ed La Becta 
‘ee 





























Life of Montaigne 
or Trienta: thence going to Rovera: and here he 
firat lamented the scarcity of crawfish, but made wy 
for che loss by partaking of truffles sooked in ofl 
vinegar, oranges, citrons, and olives, in all of 
ie be signee Shan 
fer passing a cestiess night, when ought 
himaelf fn the morcing tat there wan some new 
town or district to be sem, he rose, we are told, 
‘with alacrity and pleasure, His secretary, to whom 
be dictated ‘his Journal assures us thay‘he never 
saw him take 30 much interest in surrounding 
scenes and persons, and believes that the com 
plete change helped to witgate his eulerings in 
‘concentrating his attention oo otber points. When 
there was a complaint made that he had led bis 
Barty ou of the Lene rom end cen reeruad 
very near the spot from which they started, bis 
answer was chat be hod ‘wo aciled course, and 
that he merely to lmsc pay vise 
to places which he had not seen, and so long as 
they could not convict him of traversing the eame 
th twice, or revisiting a point already seen, 
¢ could perceive no harm in his plan. As to 
Rome, be cared less to go there, inasmuch as 
everybody went there; and be said'chat be never 
had a lacquey, who could not tell him all about 
Florence and Ferrara. He also would say drat 
be seemed to himself like thoye who are reading 
some story or some Sine book, of whic 
they fear to come to an end: he felt so smch 
pleasure in travelling that he dreaded the croment 
of arrival at the place, where they were to stop 
forthe nigh . isk ‘ 
fe sce that Montaigne travelled, just as he 
wrote, completely at his ease, and without the 
least constraint, turning, just as he fancied, from 
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‘things he ‘confines bimself 
chiefly to the practical side.” The consideration of 
‘health was constantly before him. and it was 
weequence of this thet, while at Venice, which 
inted bim, he took occasion to note, for the 
benefit of readers, that he had an attack of colic, 
und that he evacuated two large stones after supper, 
‘Nevertheless, bis sojourn in the city wax by no 
means uoobservant or uninteresting. He remarked 
the absence of the use of side-arms there, which 
had been officially iterdicted in consequence of the 
danger which the practice involved, of promoting 
fatal afirays in the streets; but he did not perhaps 
observe that many carried weapons under their 
cloaks.’ His secretary makes him dwell a little 
fon the splendoor and excellent status of the Aetaira 
at that time (t580), and there is in the Italian 
Diary a pacticular notice of the luxuriously ap- 
jnted residence of the famous Imperia (Veronica 
Franco). who was openly visted by’ persons of the 
highest rank. and who possessed not only mvsical 
tastes, but a library of Latin and Tialian books, 
‘We are told? that she presented Montaigne with 
ony of for Familiar Lees, just newly puby 
lished, as she had previously to ‘Henry 11I., when 
hhe paid her a visic. given her Sonnets, and that 
the Bearer of the gift recived » docceur of two 
gold seudt-prabaly vo bs intent, atonement 
i ering i ma in the east of Europe, tat 
the Essayist enj ‘opportunity of seeing the 
Turkish soldier, whose appearance and bearing 
2 Hata Yoon Rp 90 $2. 
1 Beane, Maen (BB 
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atruck him s0 forcibly that be recommended him 
a8 a model to bis own countrymen. We observe 
that, after his retura home, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that Venice would be a good place for a 
residence in a man’s declining years. 

‘On quitting Venice he went in succession 10 
Ferrara, where one of his pany, M. d'Eatiaac, 
hhad letters of introduction to the Duke from the 
Erench King and ee ef Medic, and where 

lontaigne saw the ‘asso, Rovigo, Padua, 
Bologna (where he had a stomach-ache), Florence, 
Sc; and everywhere, before alighting, he made 
{ta rule to send some of his servants %0 ascertain 
where the best accommodation was to be had. 
He pronounced the Florentine women the Snest 
in the world, but had not an equally good opinion 
of the food, which was less plentiful than in 
Germany. and not so well served He lets us 
sedertand that in aly they set op dies wih 
‘ut dressing, but in ey were 
better seasoned, and served with a variety of 
sauces and gravies. He remarked farther, that 
the glasses were siogularly small and the wines 
insipid. 

‘After dining with the Grand-Duke of Tuscany 
and his Duchess, the famous Bianca Cappello, who 
took, he noted, less water with her wine than the 
‘Duke, and paying 9 vst we Pie i our wae 

istotelian,* Montaigne rapidly over the 
inermediate country, which had 20 fascination 
for him, and arrived at Rome on the last day of 
November, entering by the Porta del Popolo, and 
putting up at the Orso. But he afterword hired, 
At twenty crowas a month, three fine furnished 
rooms in the house of a Spaniard, who included in 

See Eany 2§ of Fin Book. 
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these terma the use of the kitchen fire, What moat 
‘aanoyed hits in the Eternal City was tbe mumber 
of Frenchmen be met, who all saluted hion in his 
mative tongue ; but otherwise ke was very camfort- 
able, and his stay extended to five mootha, A 
toind fke Iie, fall of grand classical recollections, 
could not fail to be profoundly impressed in the 
presence of the ruins at Rome, and he has encheined 
in a magnificent passage of the Journal the feelings 
f the moment: "He said.” writes his secretary, 

fat at Rome one saw bot the sky under 
ich she bad been built, and’ the outine of her 
site: that the knowledge we had of her was 
abstract, contemplative, oot palpable to the actual 
senses: that those who eaid they beheld ut least 
the ruins of Rome, went too far, for the ruins of 50 
igantic a structure must have commanded greater 
Feverence—it was nothing but her sepulchre. The 
world, jealous of her ‘empire, had in the 
first place broken to pieces chat admirable body, 
and then, when they perceived that the remains 
attracted’ worship and awe, had buried the very 
wreck itself! As to those ‘small fragments which 
were still to be geen on the surface, notwithstanding 
the some of eine 2d al ober aac. agin and 
again repeated, ~~ fortune to 
Tene aight evidence of thet info pranicr 
which nothing could entirely distinguish. But it 
was likely that these disGgured remains were the 
least entitled to attention, and that the enemies of 
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Life of Montaigne 
‘that immortal renows, in their fury, had addressed 
themselves in the Grst instance to the destruction 
of what was most beautifal and worthiest of pre~ 
servation; and that the buildings of this bastard 
Rome, raised upon the ancient productions, although 
they might excite the admiration of the prerent 
age, reminded him of crows’ and sparrows! nests 
pak fab valle ad arches of the old curchen, 
iestroyed by the Huguenots. Again, he was 
apprehensive, seeing the space which this grave 
occupied, that the whole might not have ‘been 
recovered, and that the burial itself had been 
buried. And, moreover, to see a wretched heap 
‘of rubbish, as pieces of tile and pottery, geow (as 
it had ages since) to a height equal to that of 
Mont Gurson,' and thrice the width of it, appeared 
to shew conspiracy of destiny sguin the glory 
and pre-eminence of that city, affording at the same 
Aime a nove and extraordinary proof of ie departed 
greatness, “He (Monaigne) observed that it was 
ficult to believe, considering the limited ares 
taken up by any of her seven bills, and particelarly 
the two most favoured ones, the Capitoline and the 
Palatine, that so many buildings stood on the site, 
Judging only from what is leh of the Tepe of 
Concord, along the Forum Romanim, of which 
the fall seems quite recent, like that of some huge 
mountain split into horrible crags, it does not look 
as if more than two such edifices could have found 
room on the Capitoline, on which there were at 
one period from five-and twenty to thirty temples, 
les 














bbesides private dwellings. But, in point of fact, 
there is scarcely aay probability of the views 
which we take of the city being correct, its plan 





and form having iofaitely ; for instance, 
ie Perigord, 


Sketch of the 
the Velabrum, which, on account of its depressed 
level, received the sewage af the city and had a 

ke, has been raised by artificial accumulation ta 
a height with the other hills, and Monte Savello 








has, it truth, growa simply out of the ruins of the 
theatre of Marcellus. He believed chat an ancient 
Roman would not ise the place again, St 
‘often happened that in digging down into the earth 
the workmen came upon the crown of some lofty 
column, which, though thus buried, was still stand 


ing upright. The there have 0 recoune 
to other foundations vaults and arches 
te 21d owes, upon which, as on slabs of rock, 
they raise their palaces. It is aay to see 
thal several of the ancient atrects are thiry feet 
Delow those at present in use,” 

Sceptical as Montaigne shews himself in his book, 
yet during his sojourn at Rome he manifested a 

regard for religion. He solicited the honour 

Of ‘being admicted to kan the feet of the, Holy 
Father, Gregory XIII; and the Pontiff exhorte 
hhim always to continue in the devotion which be bad 
hitherto exhibited to the Church and the service 
of the Most Christian Kin, 

“After this, one sees,” says the editor of the 
ey that congrvable pee of fill homage 

fontaigne employing ai) bis time in oy 
excursions about the néighbouchood on hozsebacl 
or on foot, in vst, in observations of every ind 
The churches, the ‘stations, the processions, even 
the sermons; then the palaces, the vineyards, the 

srdens, the public amusements, as the Carnival, 
Be cothing’ wat overlooked. "He saw » Jewish 
child circumeised, and wrote down a most minute 
account of the operation. He met at San Sisto 2 
Muscovite ambassador, the second who had come 

ax 
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to Rome since the of Paul IIT, This 
minister bad despatches from his court for Venice, 
addressed to the Grand Governor of the Signory. 
The court of Muscovy had at that time euch 
limited relations with che other powers of Europe, 
and it was so imperfect in its information, that it 
thought Venice to be a dependency of the Holy 
See. 


‘Of all the particulars with which he has furnished 
ua during his stay at Rome, the following 

in reference to the Essays is not the least singular: 
“The Master of che Sucred Palace returned his 
hin Essays, castigated in uccordance with the vit 
of the learned monks. ‘He had only been able 
to form a judgment of them,” said be, ‘through a 
certain. French monk, not understandiog French 
himself" —we leave Montaigne himself (0 tell the 
sory" and be, recived 20 complacent my 
excuses and explanations on each of the passages 
which had been animadverted upon by the French 
monk, that he concluded by leaving me at liberty 
to revive the text agreeably to the dictates of my 
own conscience. I i, 00 the contrary, to 
abide by the opinion of the person who bad criticised 
‘me, confessing, among other matters, a, far example, 
in my use of the word fortune, in quoting historical 
‘poets, in my apology for Julian, in my animadversion 
‘On the theory that he who ‘prayed ought to, be 
exempt from vicious inclinations for the time 
being: stem, in ray estimate of cruelty, as some- 
thing, beyond si Sah dem oy view that 
@ child ought to vp to do everything, 
od x0 on that these were muy opinions, which 
did not think wrong; as tw other things, T said 
that the corrector understood not my meaning, 

"See 1a kp sipand ol 9B 5 
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‘The Master, who is a clever man, made many 

suppose that he 
jiteprovements; and 
for me in my presence 
x {also an Italian), who opposed my 








‘Such is what passed between Montaigne and 
these two personages at that time; but when the 
Estayist was leaving, and went’ to bid them 
farewell, they used very different language 10 
him. “They prayed me,” says he, “to pay no 


attention to tie censure passed on my bool 
which other French persons had apprised them 
that there were atany foolish things: adding. that 
they honoured my affectionate intention toward 
the Church and my capacity; aod bad so high an 
splnion of my candour and conscentlqusen that 
ey should Teave it to me to make such alterations 
as were proper in the book, when 1 reprinted it; 
among other things, the word fortune. To excuse 
thernselves for what they had said against my book, 
they instanced works of our time by cardinals and 
ines of excellent repute which had been 
similar faulis, which in no way affected 
the reputation of the author, or of the publication 
ax a whole; they requested me to lend the church 
the support of ty eloquence (this was their fair 
ech}, and to make & longer stay in the place, 
Shere f should be free feom all father incrusion 
contheir part, Teseemed to me that we parted v 
rod fiend? 
Before quitting Rome, Montaigne received his 
diploma of ‘chizenship, by which be was greally 
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flattered’; and after a visit to Tivoli he set out 
for Loretto, stopping et Ancona, Fano, and 
Urbino. He arrived at the beginning of May 
1581 at Bagno-a-Corsena, near Lucca," where be 
emablished ‘bimself, in order to try the famous 
waters. ‘There, we find in the Journal, of bis own 
aqoord the Essayist lived in the strictest conformity 
with the regime, and henceforth we only hear of 
Bis ie the effect which the waters bad by degrees 

which he to 








circumstances connected with his daily routine, bis 
habit of body, his baths, and the rest It was no 
longer the joural of a eraveller which be kept, but 
the diary of an invalid* attentive to the minvtest 
Geils of the cure which he was endeavouring to 
accomplish : a sort of memorandum book, ia which 
the was noting down everything that be felt. and 
did, for the benefit of his man at bome, 
‘who would have the care of his health on his 
reiura, end the attendance on bis subsequent 
infirmities. Montaigne gives it ax his reason and 
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justification for enlarging to this extent bere, that 

ie had omitted, to his regret, 20 do so in his visits 
to other bathe, which mi an i the 
trouble of writing at such great length now; but 
itis perhaps a better reason in our eyes, chat what 
be wrote be wrote for his own use. 

‘We fiod in these accounts, however, many 
touches which are valuable ax illustrating the 
manners of the plies. The greater part of the 
entries in the Journal, giving the account of these 
waters, and of the travels, down to Montaijne’s 
arrival at the first French town on his homeward 
route, are in Italian, because he wisbed to exercise 
Nimes tet anpage, 

‘The minute and constant watchfelness of Mon- 
tuigne over his health and over bimsell might lead 
fone to suspect that excessive fear of death which 
degenerates into cowardice. But was it not rather 
the fear of the operation for the stone, at that time 
really formidable? Or perhaps be was of the same 
way of thinking with the Greek poet, of wham 
Gecero reports this saying: “1, de aot desire ta 
die; but the thought of being dead is indifferent 
to me.” Let uz heer, however, what he suys him- 
self on this point very frankly: “It would be too 
weak and unmanly oo my part if, cerain as T am 
of always finding myself in the position of having, 
to succumb in that way,’ and death coming nearer 
and nearer tome, 1 did not make some effort, before 
the time came, to bear the trial with fortitude. For 
season prescribes that we shoul joyfully accept what 
it may please God co send us. cfore the only 
remedy, the only rule, and the sole doctrine for 
avoiding the evils by which mankind is surrounded, 
whatever they are, is to resolve to bear them so 

1 Tethenanewesrth 











Life of Montaigne 
far as our nature permits, or to put ar end to them 
courageously and ” 

"He was still at Bagno wheo, on the 7th September 
3581, he learned by letter that he had been elected 
Mayor of Bordeuax on the 1st Avgutt preceding, 
‘Thi intelligence made him hasten his departure; 
and from Lucca be proceeded to Rome. He again 
made some stay in that city, and he there received 
the letter of the jurats of Bordeaox, notifying to 
hier officially his election 20 the mayoralty, and 
inviting him to return as speedily as possible.’ He 
left for France, accompanied by young D'Estissar 
and several other gentlemen, who escorted him 
a considerable distance; but ‘none went back to 
France with him, not ‘even his travelling com- 
pasion. “He passed by Padua, Milan, Mont Cenis, 
and Chambery ; thence he west on to Lyons, and 
lout no time in repeicing to his chateau, after an 
sabsonce of seventeen months and eight days 

“The gentlemen of Bordeaux,” says he, "elected 
me Mayor of their town while 1 was at a distance 
from France, and far from the thought of such a 
thing. T excused myself; but they gave to under- 
stand that T was wrong in so doing. it being also 
the command of the King that 1 should stand.” 
This is the letter which Henry ILC. wrote to him 
an, the oewsion 

“Monsieur de Montaigne,—nasmuch as { bold 
jn great esteem your fidelity and zealous devotion 
10 my service, it bas been 2 pleasure to me to 
learn that you have been chosen mayor of my town 
of Borieaux, having bad the agreeable ducy of 
confirming the selection, which 1 did so much the 
more willngly, secing that it was ade. without 
fntrigue and in your distant absence. Wherefore 
my imention is, and [ command and enjoin you 

mark 
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‘expressly, that you return without delay or excuse, 
‘as soon as the present letter is delivered to you, to 
do sis dation le} service of the charge ee 
we received ao legitimate a call’ And you 

Mill do a. thing which Sill be very agreeable to 
te, and the contrary would displease me greatly. 
Pepying God, M, de ig ‘to have you in His 

typing. ae 

" Weittenat Paris, the 2sth day of November 1581. 

Hew 
ign cn Sommers 
‘Chamber beg at rent in Rome 

Montaigne, in his new employment, the most 
important Ta the provnch Soyel ake ax 

‘an may not refuse a duty, though it absorb his 
time and attention, and even involve the sacrifice of 
his blood. Placed between two extreme parties, 
ever on the point of getting to blows, he shewed 
himeel in practice what he isin his book, the friend 
of a widdle and cemperate policy. Tolerant by 
character and pone, he belonged. Tike a 
the great minds of the sixteenth century, to that 
political sect which sought to improve, without 
Gestroying, institutions; and we may say of him, 
what he himself said of La Boetie, “that he had 
that maxim indelibly impressed on his mind, to 
obey and submit himsell rligiouly to the laws 
tinder which ke was bor. nately ached 
to the re; of his y, an enemy to changes 
and Tanovetions, he would have referred to employ 
what means he had toward their discouragement 
and suppression, than i ing their sucorsa." 
‘Such was the platform of their administration. 

{Sep pas, 
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He applied himself in an especial manner to the 
maintenance of peace between the two religious 
factions which at that time divided the town of 
Bordeaux. To July 1583, a0 his personal interces- 
tion, Henry IIT. repealed the customs doties (iraile 
foraine) hitherto payable by shipe loading and 
‘unloading at that ‘and in the same year his 

eful fellowcitizens renewed the mayoraky in 
a farther term of two years, a 
hhad been eojoyed, he tells ‘us, 
casea. On the expiration of his 
official career, after four years’ duration, be could 
say fairly enough of himself, that he left behigd bim 
neither hatred nor cause of offence, But we do not 
‘know whether he obtained the rent mentioned 
Jn the leer of 158s, Irom which he sugured he 
receipt by the King’ of (no doubt complimentary) 
presents of game and poultry. 

Numerous letters to the Maréchal de Matignon, 
the Jurats of Bordeaux, and others, as well as 
communications from correspondents which have 
been successively beought to light, atest the activity 
and appreciation of Montaigne ax a public man 
ding the woubous an dict years 184 and 
1585, and seem to suggest the eminent ii 
that he wrote oshers ot haber recovered io 
correspondence presents him in an aspect fore 
contrasting with tis quiet and secuded feat his 
chatemu amid his books and Kterary avacations, and 

‘2 complete reversal of the dedication of 
his fature years in 1571 to learned repose among 
the attribution be a correct one, 
he farther distinguished his term of office by penning 
a Representation of the Authorities at Bordeaux on 
the occasion of the opening of the Court of Justice 

1 See Later. 
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thete in January 1582-83! The peculiar structure 
‘of the piece seems to betray its origin, and it could 
scarcely have been isaued without the concurrence 
at leant of the Mayor. 

In the midst of the cares of government, how- 
ever, Montaigne found leisure to revise and enlarge 
hin Essays, which, since their appearance in. 15! 
were continually ‘receiviog augmentations inthe 
form of edtional chapters or papers, Two more 

i inted i 3 and 









tions the orginal ex, bed composed pes of the 
Third Book. "He ween ‘to Paris to make arrange- 
ments for the publication of his enlarged labours; 
fad & South tmpecesionia| 2588 wat the real 
fe temainel id sore tne 20 tl 
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sing a sound and $ tone’ of rind, 
lademoiselie de en carried from 
hher childhood with that tide which set in with the 
sixteenth century toward controversy, learning, and 
knowledge. She leamed Latin without a master; 
and when, at the age of eighteen, she accidentally 
became possessor of a copy of the Essays, she wat 
transported with delight and admiration “She was 
now about twenty. 

She quitted the chateau of Gournay-sur-Aronde 
in Picardy to come and see him. We cannot do 
better, in connection with this joumey of sympathy, 
than to repeat the words of Pasquier: * That 
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young ly. allied to sever great, and noble 
smilies of Paris, proposed to 0 other 
marriage than with her bonour, enriched with the 
knowledge gained from good books, and, beyond 
all others, from the essays of M. de Montaigne, 
who making in the year 1588 a lengthened sty 
the town of Paris, she went there for the purpose 
of forming bis personal acquaintance; and her 
mother, Madame de Gouenay, and herself took 
hkim back with them to their chateau, where, at (wo 
cr three different times, he spent three mothe al- 
together, most welcome of visitors.” It was from 
this moment that Mademoiselle de Gournay dated 
her adoption ax Montaigne's daughter, a circum- 
stance which has tended to confer immortality upon 
her in a far greater measure than her own literary 
praductions. Mr. St. John has supplied a few other 
Interesting paniculars of the relations between the 
Eoaayist and this singular ‘woman, as well a5 
hher subsequent fortunes {fn the posthumooa 
edition of the Essays, 1395, livre i. chap. 40, the 
author particularly commemorates. this notable 
imecting. It waa during dhe temporary sojour of 
Montagne at Pris, when the enlarged impression 
os Eeays wasn che ore ta became for 
a short time, by a curious contraemps, an inmate of 
the Bastille. He was almost immediately released 
through the offices of the queen-mother ; but he did 
fot recollect to modify the passage in his book, 
where he disclaims having ever sea the interior of 
a prison, He tells us himself that he was arrested 
between three and four in the afternoon, and 
berated at eight in the eve: 
‘Montaigne, oa leaving Paris, stayed a short time 
at Blois. to attend the meeting of the States: 
General. We do not know what part ke took in 
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Sketch of the 


that assembly ; but it is kaown that he was com- 
missioned, about thie period, 10 negoticte between 
Hengy of Navarre (afterward Henry 1V>) and the 
Doc de Guise: ‘De Thos essuces es that Montsigog 
enjoyed the confidence of the principal persons of 
his time. He calls him a frank man without con. 
straint, and tells us that, walking with kim and 
Pasquier in the court at the Castle of Blois, be 
heard him pronounce some very remarkable opinions 
‘on contemporary events, and wat Montaigne 
fd foreaeen that the toubles in France could ot 


end without wimessiog the death of either che King 
SieBirictan ria mal 
himself x0 completely master of the views of these 
two princes, ct be wid De Thou thet the King 
of Navarre would bave been prepared to embrace 
Catholiciem, if he had not been afraid of being 
abandoned by his party, and that the Duc de Guise, 
‘on his part, had no particular repugnance to the 
Confession of Augab'y for which ue Cardinal de 
Lorraine, his uncle, had inspired him with 
if it had not been for the peril involved in quitting the 
Romish communion. For the present, Montaigne 
returned to hia chateau, where he could carry gut his 
motto, Otio # liberdati, and compose 2 chapter for hit 
‘next edition on The Inconveniences of Greatness. 
‘The author of the Essays was now fifty-five, 
The hereditary complaint which tormented him 
grew only worse and worse with years: and in 
11588, while be was i Paris, he had had in addition 
fn attack of gout in his left foot. During the wars 
of the League he kad exposed himself to a vast 
amount of fatigue and exertion; in 1585 be is 
heard appealing for consideration on account of 
his old age; and his dence, at present 
readable in an ampler form, establishes im beyond 
a 
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dct as one of the principal actors in the busy 
and_ctit preceded the accession 
of Henry 1V: to the French throne. . This is o be 
predicated of his public career: that he never 


flinched from his duty even when the discharge 
involved severe toil and considerable expense, and 
that he was regarded by all with whom he came 
into official contact with confidence and respect; 
and yet be occupied himself at all spare intervals 
with reading, meditating, and composition, which 
doubles noc allt Crecne eb unl fect of 
4 too sedentary lc employed the years 1589, 
1590, und 1591 in making fresh editions to hs 
book’; and he might have fairly anticipated many 
bappy hours, when he was unerpectediy stacked 
by anew and yet more lethal enemy—<quitsy, 
priving him of the power of utterance. » Pasquier, 
who has left us come detaile of his Iast hours, 
‘obtained, it is presumable, from some witness of 
the scene, narrates that he remained three days in 
ful posession of his faculties, ba unable to epeak, 
0 that, in order to make known his desires, he was 
obliged to resort to and as be felt his end 
drawing ear, he begged bis wife to summon certain 
of the gentlemen who resided in the neighbourhood 
co bid them a last farewell. When they Sad arrived, 
hhe caused mass to be celcbrated in his apartment ; 
and just as the priest was elevating the host, Mon- 
taigde fell forward, with his arms extended in front 
of him, on the bed, and so expired! He was in 
Nis sixtioth year. It was the 13th September 1592. 
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Montaigne was baried near his own he 
but a few months after his decease, his remain: 
were removed to the Church of the Feufllants 
at Bordeaux, where they still continued tll 1871, 
when they were faally removed 0 the vestibule 
Of the Hall of Faculties Bat che vessel containing. 
the heart of the Essayist, originally deposited in 
the Church of Saint’ Micke! de’ Montaigae, has not 
beea recovered 

‘The Eqaaylat lived in easy circumstances, bit 
income, whieh represented only, we sus resol 
a portion of the. whole patersal fortune,’ being 
‘about 6ooe francs a year, and he left a large sum 
inland and mosey goon franca The proper, 
which shared the general fortune of all French 
estates prior ta modern improvements, and was, 
na doubt, raattoaly unprof » has repeatedly 
hanged bands, and would-be probably worth 
the presest time at least half a million of francs. 

family of Eyquer, in rath, had bad 
leagtened comers exptrieace an eed and 
no far down as the time of Pierre the father the 
Fouse sil contioued to, devote cose attention to 
practical affairs, and chicfly resided at Bordeaux, 
Shere’ Petre folowing, the precedent ‘of hi 
ancestors, engaged in the shipping and export 
trade, as well'as in any other undertakings ealeu- 
lated to. prove "The elder Montaiyne, 
who enjayed the entire revenue, must have had 
Tvery eluent independence Bur hie eden ron 
seems, agreeably to the view and principle laid 
down in one of the Essays, to have had an income 
allowed to him wild pairs? 

+ pow dite tmern Memies td i nie, th iow 


epulngg the chatero, Bat eat eases 
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Life of Mentiagne 
He tells us in one ‘of his book, that his 

father appeehended diminution of che estate from 

his want of aptitude for business: “but,” says 

Montaigne, “it did not 20 bappes,” and ke even 

improved aera 

f 





P 
blood, But ic was a puerile trait on the part of 
fomeph Selle to stigmatise him as the oe ofa 

jerring-salesman ; nor was it inopportune, granting. 
such a thing, to congratulate all such dealers, past, 
resent, and to come. oa ‘such an egregious accession 
Beer 

In 1595 Mademoiselle de Gournay published a 
new edition of Montaigne’s Essays, and the first 
with the latest emendations of the author, from a 
copy examined and set in order by the poet Pierre 
SP aaa sed reared othe ay Se Fare oy 
Mane. de Montaigne i the March of 1594. But in 

san ye Lyons ee ght ari 
of the cext of 1588 ia ducdecimo form, probably an 
independent conivefagom ; and its main curiosi 
the presence on the title of a striking appreciation 
‘of the author, which reads as if it were the product 
ore pen see soya stale” Wee 
here apprised that the Essays contain “vn riche et 
rare thresor de plusieurs beaux et notables discours 
‘couchez en vn stile le plus pur et orné qu'il se trouve 
en nostre siécle.”* 

‘Whatever may have been the general reception 

Norte hubs pes 
pum tadieee meererrbrntin at 
gigmee sie womecrerenomes, 
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of Montaigne’s literary ions by che genera. 
tion immediately’ Iris own age, his genius 
{grew into just esteem in the seventeenth century, 


‘when auch great spirits arose as La Bruyére, Moliére, 
La Fontaine, Madame de Sévigné. “"0," exclaimed 
the Chatcaine des Rocher, "what capital company 
bbe is, the dear man! he is my old friend; and just 
for the reason that he is so, he always seems sew. 
My God! how full is that book of sense!" Balaac 
said that he had carried human reason as far and a4 
high as it coold go, both in polities and in morals 
On the other haod, Malebranche and the writers of 
Port Royal were against him ; some reprebended 
the ceooumnere of ble wings: ocber, their 
impiety, materialism, epicureanism. Even Pascal, 
‘who had carefully read the Essays, and gained no 
mall proft by them, did not spare his ceproaches, 
But Moataigne has outlived detraction. "As time 
has gone on, his admirers and borrowers have 
increased in ‘number, and his Jansenism, which 
recommended bim to'the eighteenth century. may 
fot be his least recommendation in the twentieth. 
Here we have ceria the whole, a firstlass 
man, and one proof of his masterly genius seems to 
be, that his merits and his beauties are sufficient to 
induce us to leave out of coneideration blemishes 
and faulta which would have been fatal ton inferior 
writer. 

‘The books which constituted the library of 
Montaigne occasionally occur, and bear his auto- 
gragh: be probably possessed a fairly large collee- 
ton, as he informs us in his Essay 30 of the First 
Book, that he hed a bundred volumes of the Italian 
Letter-writers alone: and he speaks elsewhere of 
being surrounded by thousands of works. But since 
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Life of Montaigne 
he resided and his Essays at a distance 
from any other on, a catalogue might be 
experimentally drawn up from the references to 
authors consulted by him, and probably all in his 
ands. No cwo writers have been more 
different ia their style and method, though occasion 
‘ally so parallel in their thoughts, than Mont 
and Shakespear. The former lived at a distance 
from books, and was obliged to retain them at his 
elbow for reference and quotation, of which he was 
inordinately prodigal. ‘Shakespear lived in the 
midst of them, kept nothing or aext to nothing, and 
intend of traucibing satences, oe to any eatire 
he from others, reproduced the matter 
chemically transformed—sometimes $0 much 90 as 
to be barely recogni. 

In his Basays, 1600, Sir William Comwallis the 
Younger was the first person in England to call 
attention to the merits of Montaigne, and the 
subject evidently interested him, ince be left 
behind him in MS. an epigram first inserted by 
the edicor ia privately prived volume of poetical 











miscellanies,' This production runs as follows — 
“Come, Montaigne, come, Tove thee with my hea 
"We may or pat 
211 heathen: thou shalt stg of Natare’> King, 
Muric' eke! pa. 
‘Union’ divin to discover tho Sore, 
‘Rares of at 


J is sufficiently curious that Cornwallis speaks 
of having seen some of the Essays in English 
before Hiotio succeeded in printing. his_version, 
for he observes: “For profitable recreation, that 

1 toetind Ponca Miele, 0, sBy. nly hy copies 
veinte. 
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noble knight, the Lord de Montaigne, is most 
excellent, whom, though I have not been so much 
beholding to the French as to see ia his original, 
yet divers of his pieces I have seen translated, they 
that understand say very well done; 
and 1am able to say (if'yoa will take the word of 
ignorance) translated ino a spl admin ax few 
idle words as our language will endure. It is wel 
fined ia hin new perme, aod Mannigne sow 
speaks raglish. It is 1 fellow less 
beholding to nature for his fortune than wit, yet 
lesser for his face than his fortune, The truth is, 
hhe looks more like « good fellow than a wise man, 
and yet he ia wise beyond either bis fortune or 
education,” 

Thus Cornwallis, prior to 1600, had sec wot 
only parts of the book, but the translator; and as 
Florio was at one time in the service of Lord 
Southampton at 2, tutor, there the, epee 
probability that Shakespear may have re 
Spportuniy ‘of, glancing’ at tbe’ MS. Dut this 
aspect of the question is treated more at large in 
my New Essay on Shakespear, where 1 shew some 
warrant for a new view of the matter, 

‘The translation by Florio, completed some years 
before it found a publisher, appeared in 1603 and 
was reprinted in 613 and 1632; and readers had 
to wait moce than half a century more for the 
Giron, which pata dough sererl impression” 

‘otton, whic several impressions. 

T notice merely for the sake of the slight indi 
tion which it of an increasing call for the 
book, that in 1701 we meet witb a small duodecimo 
volume entitled: “An Abstract ofthe most 
and excelleat in Seigneur de Montaigne’s 
Essays. ae a improving the Mind and 
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Life of Montaigne 

forming the manners of Men.” This effort was 
well meant, but the essential point about the 
Essays seems to be their possession and perusal 
in all their fall and even garrulous detail. Doubt. 
less the Cotton version, periodically republished 
down to 1743, st once to dius’ a know 
ledge of the Essays in a far greater measure than 
the Florio one; and allusions in. ouch books a 
Spence's Ancadotes shew thar Montaigne was known 
to the literary circle in which Pope and Addison 
moved. 
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LETTERS OF MONTAIGNE' 


To Messive Antonis pu Prat, Provost of Paris. 


I put you in possession, Monsiour, by my last 
tees ofthe troubles whch delate i Agents and 
Perigord, where our common friend Mesney, taken 
prisoner, was brongih to Borden, and had hi 
cub off. T wish to tell vou now that those of Nerac, 
having by the indiscrelion of the voung caplain of 
this town, Lost from a inmdrad to a hundred unit 
twenty men in 6 skirmish agains! a troop of Mfonluc, 
sh ke are eth Wis mini at mi 

ger i hives, aboud the fiffecnd 
ey fut et wlich time tse of Case Jolors 


ty lesa ere giver icity of he Merial 
‘aT ‘hears Wow so ex ip shes only ten 
recover. Toe exter laters a every 
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Letters of Montaigne 

surrendered, of which place the minislor was executed. 
Those of Marmande, Saind Maceire, and Bazas fled 
Hikewise, but nat without a cruel loss, for immediately 
Bue chaiean of Duras was fillagéé, and thal of 
‘Monscigneur Villate tous forced, where there were 
‘wo citizens and a large muonter of cherchmon.. There 
say enya lcs ar src, ft ey 
of August, withosd to quality, sex, oF age. 
oni wotated the’ Legh the minor, oh 
‘was slain with the others. I am extremely sorey 10 
tl otha is masse wee ie oi 
seoman, the wife Duprat, and hoo of her 
Mabe? inary sollcponen lon f hon iad 
opportunities of often sesing when I went into those 
parts, and at whose house 1 was assured of 
‘anjoying good hospitality. In short, 1 say 10 more 
to you ad Present Jor the recital causes me severe pain, 
said therefore 2 pray God to have yom in His holy 
seeping. —Your servant and good friend, 


MONTAGNE. 
This ny Anguat sé. 





To Mowscigueur, Monscigneur Dz MONTAIGNE 


(his' Father). (2563) 


+. AS fo his ast words, doxbiless, if any man 
‘aun give a good account of thom, ibis £, Both Bacasse, 
during the whole of his sickness ke conversed. as fully 
snl me 1 lh ay ome fd gia beans, fo ot, 
‘quence of the si ‘brotherly friendship whic 

Se had nteattod for sack chef wes Jaracly 
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‘had formed in the course of his Wife, a3 

30, certainly, as one man can possibly be with 
be phi vaso jul of asd fection and 
4 i, viriuows, at 
(after all said) admirable, I weil foresaw that, if his 
ines $6 ims to express himself, he ‘would 
‘allow rithing to fat from him, in such am extremity, 
‘that was not replete with good example. I const 
‘care tx my power fo freassere what 

Was said. True dt is, Monscignewr, as my memory 


i 
E 
i 
es 


is nob onky in thself very short, But im bis case afectad 
‘he wouble Chick T hesé andergone Heeiph 20 
and important a loss, that I have forglten a 


trimer of per which T dione xe 10 have hed 
sowrars ; bud those which T recellect shail be related to 
‘potas exacly otis in my foes. Foy te repreeat 
full measure his noble career suldenty arrestes, 10 
paint fa yow his indomitable cowrage, in a body worn 
‘ut and prouirated by pain and the azzauts of death, 
T confess, would demand a far baller ability han min! 
‘because, though, when in former years he discoursed 
(om serious and imporlant mates, he handled then in 
Such manner thal it was dict o reproduce 
, words atthe 
ast seemed to rival! each other én serving him. For 
1 am sire tat T never bnew him give bir fo such 
ine conceplions, or display so mi uence, a8 
Wie tine of hi shes, Monsignor, Son 
lame me for introducing his more ordinary obseroa- 
ions, please to Anow that I do so advisedly : for since 
they proceeded from hime at a season of such great 
p, they tadicate the perfec tanguility of his 

sind and thonghis tothe last. 
‘On Monday, the sib day of Avgust 1563, on my 
return from the Court, I sont an insitation fo him to 
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coma tag wih He mera mad that hemes 
‘Obligad, bat, Being indés thank me fo 
Az hi the Pleasure of spending an hour wih him 
Defore he started for Madoc. Shorty after my dinner 
Tvent to him. “He had laid himself down On the bed 
‘with his clothes On, and he was alraady, I perceived, 
much changed. He ‘of diarrhaa, accom. 
panied by the gripes, and said that he had it about kim 
fuer since he played with M. d'Escars with nothing 
drut bis doublet on, and that with him @ cold often 
rong om nck eck, adie i ogo ot Be 
roposed, bul to stay for the night at Germignac, 
Such fond} ‘bout a5 Toupnes rom the town. } 
‘ave him this advice, because some houses, near to 
that whore he was living, were cisited by the plague, 
‘aboxt which he was nervous since his return 
rd and the Agencis, where ik had been raging 
and, besides, horse exercise was, from my own experi 
ence, beneficial under similar circumstances. He set 
iu acordingly, with his wife and A Bowithonnas, 
is nel 
Early on the following morning, however, 1 had 
inllfgnce (ron Madaket Te Bore Bal inthe 
night he hai a fresh and viclent aitack of a 
She had cailed”in a physician end apothecary, and 
prayed me 10 lose na fime in coming, hick (after 
dinner) I did. He wos delighted to sec me, and 
when T was going away, under promise fo rdurn the 
{following day, ke begged me more importwnately and 
‘affectionately than he was wont to do, to gee Him as 
much of my company as possible. I wat a litle 
‘fected: ‘et Twa about 10 leave, when Madame de 
Wa Bodtie, as if she foresaw something about to happen, 
implored me with tears to tay te wight. When 
T consenied, be seemed to grow more cheerful I 
returned home the next day, and on the Thursday T 
& 
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im another visit He had become worse : and 
He tes of Sed frm te Spey, hich stand 
Strengi cery mich, eas largely the incense, 
Prats de on Friday, bud on Saturday I went 
im, and found him very weak.” He then gave me 
te unde a hs compli wes igen, ond, 
* and that he, 
cate’ desired that 1 
io see him iow 
and then On th contrary after hat I newer fe is 
side, 

Ei was only on the Sunday thet he began 10 con 
verse with wie on any subject beyond the immediate 
one Fae fir diness, and. what The anclent doclort 

Of it: we had wot touched on public affairs, 
fond at esr Ot tat Kad ie 10 


om the Sunday, he had a fainting fit; and 
when fone came to himself, he told ime that everything 
seemed to him confused, as if in a mist and in dis- 
order, and that, nevertheless, this visitation was not 
unpleasing to him." Dealt,” 1 replied, * has no 
worse sensation, my brother.” “ Nowe so "bad, ” was 
his answer. He had had no regular sleep since the 
beginning of his iliness ; and as ke became worse and 
worse, he began to tern his attention 10 questions 
which men commonly occupy themselves wilh in the 
last extremity, ‘now of gathing Baler, and 
intimating ds’ much to me. On thal day, ax Ke ap- 
peared in tolerably good spirits, I took occasion to say 
40 him that, én consideration of the singular love T 
bore him, it would become me to take care that his 
ge rs, ee had Ceery with bey rave pru- 
ts Hf, shld nl enlace ab freien 
and that I should regret it if, from want of proper 
counsel, he should iE. tenseltled, sot only 
he 
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con account of the loss to his family, but also to his 


name. 
He thanked me for my Kindness ; and after a litte 
echion, as if he was resolving certain dowbts in his 
Weert sd dened me to tmeon’ ie le ad 
‘Ais wife by themselves, in order that he might acgiaint 
‘thom with his testamentary dispositions. - I told him 





“1 will cheor them by making owt’ my case to be 
better thaw it is." And then, he inquired whether 
Ws re aco ack ibe by serie hs 

ing fainted iad, that if was of no imporl- 
ance, being 6 to the complaint from which 
ha lsufered. “Tre, my bahar”, said heb 
‘would be unimportant, een though it should lead to 
what vou met dred." For sou,” 1 eon, 
might be a happy thing > but't should be the loser, 
who would thereby be deprived of 50 yreat, $0 wise, 
and $0 steadfast « frit frend whose place T 
should never see supplied.” “11 is very likely you 
may nut,” was his unser ; “* and be sure thal one 
thing which makes me somewhat anxious to recover, 
‘and to delay my journey fo that place, whither I am 
already half-way gone, 13 the thowght of the toss Doth 
‘you and that poor man and woman there (referring 
4 his uncle and wife) must sustain : for T love them 
with my whole heurt, aud I feel certain thes they wild 
find it very hard to tose me. 1 show also regret it 
‘on account of such as have, in my Hfetime, valued 
ine, and whose convertion F should like to have 
enjoyed a lite longer: and I 30, my 
Brother, if I lease the world, to carry to thein for me 
an asmerance of the esteem 1 entertained for them to 
the last moment of my existence My’ birth was, 
‘woreover, scarcely to so litte purpose but that, had 
Hived, T might have done some service to the public ; 

te 
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but, howexer this may be, I am red to submit to 
eel of Ga, hen al His 10 call me, 
Pehl Nhe retcny Upoedeedert 

Mo orcad or ma ‘As for yor, my friend, Tha 
peo pepper apt ied 
darting neon beg of yon tos at at od 
sertng pe on Lg zoe sr at Dn, 





and sncle 


from 
vichion as lo the certainty of bis end, and he prayed me 
to dothe same. Whenthey were near kim he assumed 
an appearance of gaiety, and flattered them with 
Aopen” 1 then went to call them. ley came, wear. 
ing as composed an air as possible ; and 
fous wie lagaher, he aadvessed ty, with aM une 
troubled countenance, as follows : *' Uncle and wife, 
rast assured that no new attach of my disease, or fresh 
doubt that T have as lo my recovery, has led me (0 take 
this dep of communicating ovo my inkenlons, for, 
T feel very well aid hopeful ; du iaieght 
Gy sertion end tperiece ne odabiy of a 
human things, and tven of the life to whick we are 
30 much attached, and which is, nevertheless, a mere 
bublie ; and kuosing, moreover, that my ‘sate of 
health brings me more within the danger of death, 
T have thowght 10 sete my worldly affairs, 
having the benefit of your advice." Then addressing 
imal more partciany to is uncle," Good une, 
said he," if 1 were fo rehearse all the obligations 
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sender which I Heto you, I am surethat I never shovld 
make an ond. Led me only say that, wherever I have 
Soon, nd wie hema I hana coma, ¥ hens 
represented you as doing foy me allikat a father could 
GBfora son: both in Me care with which you tended 
m ion, and in the zeal with whick 

fra ia ny whe ina 
S24 ledimony of your good ofces towards ma. In short, 
1 am indebted for all that I have to you, twho have been 
to me as a parent ; and T have #0 right fo 
‘par with anything, unless x be with your apyproval.” 

‘There was a general silence heveupon, and his 
wncle was prevented from replying by tears and sobs. 
‘At last he said that whatever he thought best 
woul agen Whom snd at Me inde fo 
maks him his heir, he was at liberty to dispose of 
‘what would de bis. a 

Than he turned fo bis wife. “My image,” sai 
se (for 0 Be atin called hr, thee being some sort 
of relationship between them), "since 
tuniled to you by marriage, which is one of the most 
weighty and sacred bies imposed om us by God, for the 
prurpose of mainiaining human society, I have con- 
tinwad to love, cherish, and value you ;" and I know 
thal you have returned my affection, for which I have 
Ho suficient achmowladement. I beg you (0 accept 
such portion of my extate as I Bequeath 10 you, and be 
false with though bs very inadequate fo your 
lesen.” 

“Afierwards he turned to me" My brother,” he 
‘began, " for whom I have so entire a love, and thom 
T ielected ous of 20 large a mumiber, thinking ta revive 
‘with you that virtwous and sincere friendsnip whick, 
owing to the degeneracy of the agé, has grown fo bs 
almost unienown to us, and Now 6 certain 
‘nestiges of antiquity, 1 beg of yom, a5 a mark of my 
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affedion to you, to accept mv Hibrary: a slendor 
Ofering, bul given with « cordiat will, and switable to 
Yom, seoing thet you are fond ing. Tb will be 


“a memoriat of yoser ola 
Thee be Mle all feof wx. He Bleed 
God that tx his extremity he had the happiness to be 


surrounded by all those whom he held deorest in the 
world, and he looked upon it as a ine spectacle, where 
four persons were together, 20 unanimous 1% their 
‘feelings, and loving each other for each other's sake. 
“He commended 4s. ome fo the obher ; and procented 
thus: " My worldly matters being arranged, 
‘now think ofthe welfare of xy soul. Tom a Christian ; 
Tam a Catholic. “1 have tived one, and J shall die 
‘one. Send for a priest : for I wish fo conform to this 
last Christian obligation.” He now concluded his 
discourse, which he had conducted with such wt firm 
Jace aud with 50 distinct an utterance, that chereas, 
‘when J first entered his room, he was feeb, inarticwe 
late in his speech, his pulse low and Jeverish, and his 
features pallid, sox, by a sort of miracle, he appaured 
4a have raltied, and his pulse was so strong that for 
the sake of comparison, } asked him to fed minc. 
fell my haart so oppressed ut this moment, that E 
asl nok tie power to make hime any ansicer ;" but in 
‘the course of teo or three hours, solicitons t0'heep ‘op 
‘is courage, and, likewise, out of Uae lenderness which 
T had had all my Hie for his honour and fame, wish- 
‘ng a larger of witnesses fo his admirable 
fortitude, 1 said to him, how much 1 wes ashamed 
‘to think ‘that I lacked cowrage to listen {0 what he, 
30 great a sufferer, had the courage to deliver ; thal 
down to the preseel time T had scercely conceived 
‘al God grande sack commend ovr man in 
frmities, a found a difficulty im orediting the 
ramptos Thad secd va hlones al that wih ch 
bs 
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evidence of the thing before my eyes, I gave fraise to 
Ged hen hea snob hey 2 eta hee 
fo me, and who loved me so entirely, and that his 
szample would help me to att im w similar eanner 
when my turn came. Interrupting me, he begged 
Ohad 1 magi 20, and that the conversation 
‘which had pa: "us might not be mere words, 
but might be impressed deeply on our minds, to be 
put in exercise at the first occasion : and that this 
was the real object and’ aim i 
‘He then took my hand, 
friend, there are many acts of my life, 1 think, which 
‘have cost me as much dificully as this one is Hikely 10 
to. and, after at, I have been long prepared for it, 
aut hey lesan by her. Hae Xa ined long 
enough? 1 um just upon thirty-three. By the grace 
of Gat, my days 'so far have knowen nothing but 
and happinen but in the ordinary course of our 
unstable human affairs, this cold ‘not have lasted 
much longer ; it would have Become time for me to 
emer om grave avocabions, and I should thus have 
involved myself in wumberiess vexations, and, among 
them, the roubles of old age, from sehich 1 shall now 
be exempt. Moreover, i $s probate that hitherto my 
life his been spent more simply, and with less of exit, 
than if Gad had spared me, and 1 had survived to 
feel the thirst for riches and worldly prosperity, 1 
ay are, for ay bat that now go to God and the 
place of the Wessed."” He seemed to detect in my 
‘expression some inguictude at his words; and ke 
ewleimed, ” What, my brother, would vou make me 
elertain apprekensions ?- Hat T avy, chom would 
A become 30 muck as yourself to remove them 2" 
The notary, who had been summoned to dre 1 
‘is wil, camt in the evening, and when he hed the 
documents prepared, I inguired of La Boetic if he 
x 
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would sign them. " Sign them," cried he; “1 wilt 
so wth my oon hand; bal I cond dese more 
time, for I feel exceedingly timid and weak, and in a 
manner exhausted.” Bud when I wes going to change 
the conversation, he suddenly rallied, said he had But 
@ short time to live, and asked if the notary wrote 
rapidly, for ke should dictate without making any 
pause. The notary wes called, and he dictated his 
‘will theve and then with such speed that the man 
could scarcely keep up with him ; and when he had 
done, he asked me to read it out, sayitg tome," What 
a good thing it is lo Look after whet are called owr 
riches.” Sine hac qu hominibus vocantur bona, 
(AS soon as the will was sixned, the chamber being 
full, he asked me sf it would hurt him to talk. 
answered, thot i would eh, U he did nok speak too 
Toud. He then summoned’ Mademoiselle de Saint 
Quentin, his niece, to him, and addressed her Oh 
“Dear niece, since my earliest acquaintance with 
thee, 1 have observed the marks of great natural good 
ness in thee, bud the services which thow rendered to 
‘me, with so much affectionate diligence, in my present 
and last necessity, inspire me with high hopes of 
thes; and I am under ereat obligations to thee, and 
give thee most affectionate thanks. Let me relieve 
any: conscience by counselling thee to be, in the first 

set, devout to God: for this doubiless is owy first 
duly, fasting which all others can be of bulle advant- 
age or grace, but which, duly observed, curries with it 
‘necessarily all other virtues. After God, thou should- 
est love thy father and mother—thy mother, my sister, 
whom I regard as one of the best and most intelligent 
atop gad by atom Ub often eft hy oun 
life be regulated. nok thyself to ry by 
pleasures ; shun, like the plague, the foolish fam 
‘arities thaw seest between some meni and women ; 

i 
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harmless enough at frst, but which by insidious 

degrees ‘the heart, and thence lead it fo negh- 
nt ton .” Cpebt 





power, I lay on all my friends, since it might seem 
Bary aide to hoy fale felony of Bl esed 
Genditon in which fm aba ob placed by death 
1 murs toy dew, Sat | hd eon ne 

continuing in life or of completing the voyage on 
Uhich T have Sl ou, F shold find St vary hard fo 
choose, Adiew, dear’ niece.” 

Mademoiselts d'Arsat, his step-daughter, was next 
called, He said to her :'"* Dasegiter, you siand inno 
peal need of advice from me, snsomich a5 you hae 
4 suother, whom T have ever found most tagacicus, 
and entizely in conformity with my own opinio 
and wishes, and whom T have sever found faulty : 
‘with such a’ preceptress, you cannot fail be properly 
instructed. “Do nob account it singular that 1, with 
180 tie of blood to you, am interested in you : for, 
being the child of oe who is so dosely allied to’ me, 
‘am necessarily concerned im what concerns you : anit 
consequently the affairs of your brother, M. a'Arsat, 
‘ave ever been watched by wie with as muck caré as my 
see no banka wi ib you diadvenage 
‘thas ‘you roore my step-daughter. You enjoy sufi. 
cient ‘dore of wealth ad beauty; yom are tay of 
‘g00d family ; +8 oxy remains for jot to add So those 
‘posséssions the cultivation of your mind, in which I 
‘exhort you not io fail. I do wok think if mecessary to 
ware you against vice, « thing s0 odious in women, 
‘for T would not even suppose that you could harbour 

bat 
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‘any inclination for it—nay, I believe that you hold 
i ‘apy mame aiorionce Dear angler, 
fa 


‘All in the room were weeping and lamenting ; bul 
de held withows interruption the thread of his dis- 
course, which was pretty Jong. But when he had 
done, he directed ws all to leave the room, except the 
wom atendanis, whom ie dyke his garrison.) Bud 
first, calling to him my brother, M. de Beasregard, 
‘he said to Bie: M. de rd, you have my 
dest thanks for all the care you have taken of se 
T have now a thing which 2 am very ansiows indect 
to mention to you, aid with sour permission will 
do s0."" Az iny brother gavé him encouragement to 

roceed, he added: “I assure vou that 1 never 

Mew atty man who engaged in the reformation of our 
Church with greater sincerity, carnesiness, and sigle- 
Iraarkcdness thaws yourself. i cousider that yous were 
led to it by obsarving the vicious cheracter of cur 
prelates, which no much requires seing in 
order, and by imperfections whick time has brought 
‘into our Church. Ik is not my desire at present 10 
discourage you from this course, for T would have uo 
shu aa in oppertn a Me conic: bl wich, 

ving regard to repute acquired ly your 
family from ks enduring coxcord—a family ‘than 
‘which one con be dearer to me; « fosily, thank 
God! no member of which has cosr beem guilly of 
dishonoscr—in regard, further, to the will of your 
(goad father to whom you ore 30 much, and of your 
sencle, T wish you Lo avoid extreme means ; avoid 
Aarshiness and violence: be reconciled with your 
relatives ; do nob ack apart, but unite, You per- 
ceive what disasters os quarrels have brought won 
this kingdom, and I anticipate silt worse maschicfs : 
and in your goodness asd wisdom, beware of invole- 

tit 
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tng some fomiy bn rch Web connate 
enjoy its former reputation ond happiness 7" 
Baasegard, take what I say 19 good part, and as a 
‘rool ofthe friendship “fed for yon 1 pocponed 
‘ll now any communication with you on the subject, 
and perhaps the condition ie abich you see me address 
Yom may cunse my advice and opinion to carey 
ireater suthoriy.”” My brother expresaad his tha 
Bo hinm cordially. 

On be Mo the had become 20 it that 
Ie quite des vil of med)» and honed me ery 
pilifully : * Brother, do mot you feat pain for alt the 
pain I'am sufferong >? Do vou siot Perceive now that 
the help you give me has 0 eter eect than ha of 

rxthenite may sefering > 
sone are he juited, al pe ol towel 

im gone: the application of vinegar a 
tine he valled Bl Be foo send” and Shon he 
Heard us in lamentation, he marmred, "0 God! 
secu so ae break the 
agreeable repose 1 was enjoying. you to 
se a ioe es 
sny voice, he continued : “* And art thow, my brother, 
ikawise wmailling to sce me at peace? ’O hero thos. 
robbed cof my none!” After he seemed 

guin more shrength, and celled for wi 
telihed and declota ito Bethe fact drink pout, 
J, in order to change the current of his thoughts, fot 
ih, " Surely not ; water is the best” "* 
he’ returned, " dowblless 50 ; “Aparro "P 
He hed now become icpcold this etiremities, even 
to his face; a deathly ferspiration wes upon him, 
and his puize was scarcely perceptible 

This morning he confessed, tnt the priest had 

+ ind mai -2. The tof he gti is a old 

it 
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omsitled 40 bring with him the necessary apparalus for 
cdlebrating Mess. ‘On le Taestay bocoor Mode 
Boas mma Ke ad i ab St, fe 
fscharging the last ‘@ Christian. After 
conchution of "ita he Lok ho mena ioe 
when the priest was about to depart, ke said to hi 
“ Spiritual father, 1 implore you humbly, as well as 
sho3e over whom you aré set, 70 pray to the Almighty 
on my Behalf ; that, f it be decreed im heaven that T 
‘am sors 10 end my life, He will sake compassion on 
‘my Soul, and pardon mé my sins, which are manifold, 
it nok bring possible for so weak and poor a crealirt 
4051 to obey completely the will of such a Master ; 07, 
if He think fit to heap me longer here, thes st'may 
ingutsh ed wy jocope id the righ fh, 
, aed to direct my. 5 i the right path, 
IE bomen than fate en 
‘He paused to recover breath a litle, but moticing that 
{he pric as abo ogo away, called him ‘back, 
proceeded: ""T desire lo. say, besides, in your 
hearing Ui: T declare that I wat christened and I 
have lived, and that so I wished to die, in the faith 
which Moses preached in Egypt : which aftervards 
the Patriarchs accapled ond professed in Judes ; 
‘and which, in the course of time, has been transmitted 
to France and lows.” | He seemed desirous of adding 
something more, but he ended with a request fo bis 


ars,” he said, "the best duties that Christians can 
fulft ons for another.”” In the covrse of talking, his 
‘shoulder was uncovers’, and although a man-seriant 
slood near him, he asked his uncte to readjust the 
clothes. ‘Then, harming his ayes towanis me, he said, 

eat, Gui multum debeas, ei plurimum velle 














lav 
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UM. de ta Bastie, taking his hand, said to him: I 


‘6s on Ho oind ‘my del, bal my ind 
et nie her tie” A ttle 





@ 
hls after, 4 
sacl wer wht be he 
Before iw the course ed ‘sickness 
well, whenever the hour comes, { await it with pleasure 
and fortitude” And er, were holding his 
mouth open by force a give kim a draught, he observed 
Le rcpt Se ee is 
4 an perepuibly 
to sink, and von t, he sent for me to come, 
Being wo more thax the shedoo of a mam, or, ax he 
put it himeef, non. home, wed specs tn 
fi eon fn withthe au iat My 
fropllted T heed fact eal” Ateroart, 
nallons , 
waited jor come lime white he remained silent, 
fina forts was drawing tng igh or 
Fey at this poi its functions), 
plied, “ What are Lay rand, grand!" he 
fe “"T have never ye filed” returned 1, "to 
SA a soon of hearing your conceptions and 
imaginations communicated to'me: will you not now 
still let me enjoy them?” "I ‘would indeed,” he 
answered bu, my brother, 2 am not able to do so ; 
they are admirable, infinite, und unspehade”” Hie 
ad short there, for he could wal go on. A lille 
fore, indeed, he had shown a desire to speak to his 
wife, and had told her, with as gay a countenance as 
ie could contrive to astwme, tad Be had « sor to tell 
hen And it sone 
to gain utterance > but, strength 
bedged a tithe wine we resnsciate tT ono} mo 
mail, for he fainted away suddeuly, avd was for 
Some fame fnsensil 
mee bs . 
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Having become so near a seighbour lo death, and 
batiy the sobs of Mademoiselle de la Bodie, he 
called her, and sasd to her thus: “ My own image, 
you grieve yourself beforehand ; will you not have 
pity on me? take omnes Assuredly, 16 costs me 
‘more than half the pain I endure to see yom suffer: 
and reasonably so, because the evils which we our- 
‘selves feel we do nob actully ourselocs suffer, but it 
is certain sentient facutics ‘which God plants in ws 
that feel them: whereas what we feel on account of 
‘others, we feel by consequence of a certain reasoning 
process which goes on within our minds. But I am 
‘going away——" That he said because his strength 
‘was jailing him ; and fearing that he had frightened 
oh iife, he a texto, ners af ‘am going 0 
‘Right, sy wife; go thy way.” This 
tbat the lat janelle Leak of her 
‘After she had left," My brother,” said he to me, 
\ keep near me, if yom please” ; and then fecting the 
advance of death more pressing and more acute, oF 
hse the effect of some warm draught which they had 
made hime: y, his voice grew stronger and clearer, 
tend he turned quite with viclence in his bed, 00 that 
fll began again fo entertain the hope which we had 
Jost only upon witnessing his extreme prostration. 
‘Al this stage he proceeded, among other things, fo 
pray ms again and again, in a most affectionate 
‘manner, to give him & place > so that ! wos apprahen- 
sive that his reason might be impaired, particularly 
when, on my pointing ovt to lim that he was doing 
himself harm, and that these were woh the words of & 
tational man, he did nol give way at first, bul re- 
doubled his outcry, saying," My brother, my brother 1 
dost thos then refuse me a place?" insomuch that 
he constrained me to demoustrate to him that, as 
he breathed and spoke, and had his physical being, 
lash 
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: ~ Yow, yes," heresponded, 


Serer he hai his place, 
bat Smt that whch Teed: an, ber 
said, ‘no longer ‘any exish- 
2 gan ym ber 
#8 wore now, my Brother,” 
This now tras days since {hate Be 
eager 60 take my departure.” 
Nisin is Ws ci, bo fou feperh i 
a 








mevely to satisfy him that T was ‘side, Ab 
length, he componed himself Hite 1 rat hich 
strenglhened our hopes ; 30, indeed, that T 
left the room, and’ went to rejoice throwpon with 


Fedemled dele Bose.” Bulyan ‘an hour o7 30 after- 
wards, he called me by name once or twice, and then 
toith a long sigk expired at three o'clock on Wedues- 
doy morning, the 18h August 1563, having lived 
Wirly-too years, nine months, aud seventeen days 





mu 
To the Same* 


In pursuance of the instructions wkich you gave 
ne last year in vour house at Montaigne, Monscig- 
nour, 1 have pul into a French dress, with my on 
thes ad hosopher "ae hee ‘Fa rr) 
ia 4 ve tivest 
‘im, 30 far as 1 could, of thet rough bearing and bar- 
darte appearance whic yo se hi wear af fr; 
(2 tel to ey obinion, ified to fresont 
himself in the best company. It ts perfedly possible 
1 Tis gto ema n ivty ad pore terre in he 
coin of Stonign, that wary yest af hea wale Tay, te 
‘Seno seed Sr sar on ‘ind ao ovacame hi, 
wT fr enn pokes o Mewaigncs noun of. 
‘Thecogy of Raunt de Sebosek preted at Past 
tev 
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tat some fastidions persons will detect iH the book 
some svacé of Gascon parentage : but st will be so 
much the more lo their discredit that they allowed the 
task to devolve on one who is quite « novice in these 
things, It is only right, Monseigneur, thal the work 
should come before the world wider your auspices, 
ice whatever emanations and polish it may hart 





received are owing 40 ill T see wcll Unat, if 
you think proper to accounts with the author, 
“vo aoill find yourself much his debtor : for against 
This axcallent and religious discourses, hia tofty and, 


30 to speak, divine conceptions, so wit ind that 
yom voilt have to set nothing tad words und phrase- 
‘logy ; a sort of merchandise s0 ordinary and common 
place, thas whoever has the most of 1h, peradventurc is 
he wor cod iis 
fonscignear, 10 grant you a very Jong 
and happy life ek Paris, this rBth of June 
1568 Your most humble and siost obedient son, 
Mics: DE MowTarcNE. 











WV 
To Monsieur, Mousieur ve Lawsac,* Knight of the 
King's Onder, Prioy Councillor, Sub-controller 
of his Finance, and Caplain of the Cont Gardcs of 
is Houschold. 

Monsieur 1 send you the " (Sconomics” of 
Xenophon, prt into French by the taie 1. de ta 
Bostis} a present ora fo me to be appro 

riale to yow, as well for having originally procected, 
jee hae froma eaten ark ey peat 

"Bhs eee appae nang 70, 








+ Piited at Pea, essed, with the addition o 
scree nates ogy th tea pope 
Phcaning Xezopbon 


levi 
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man in war and peace, a, ing taken its second 
prebylenbyd rere "Som 'T Sisto hse bon 
loved ad ested by you during Bis He. This will 
serve you as @ spur lo continue to cherish towards hi 
srainé and memory your good opinion and will And 
to be bold with you, Momsiewr, do not fear to increase 
these sentiments somewhat ; for, having knowledge 
only from public testimony of what he had done, it $5, 
for me to assure you that he had 50 many degrees of 
‘proficiency beyond, that you were very far from hnot- 
ing him completely. He did me thal honour tn bis 
life, which I cound the most fortunate circumstance in 
amy own carter, to knit with me @ friendship s0 close 
{ni 90 intimate, that There was no mocemen, impulse, 
hough of his mind which I has xed the meams of con- 
sidering and judging, ion sometimes fell 
‘Short of the ruth. “Withoad ying, then, he was, On 
the whole, s0 nearly a mi ib im order thal I 
say at be discredited, casting aside probability, itis 
sara for mato hac seyuef wal within th ing 
amy Inowtoige And for thts tome, Monsien, I shal 
Sled oat wal beating vom: or tt too ont 
respect vou oice to truth, to testify and believe thet on? 
Gaieme fat never See hs eer among the the mew of 
socation. Uni 1 therefore, that 
wi ene hi wh ly de vad ie 
‘order to refresh him in your memory, 
Soak kick wi a he Same fine ntee for me thet 
were ih not fort axcuse which my incapc 
makes fr be, I eoedd drown yoresellleghy toss 
thing of my oo, a a ecknowtedgment ofthe obi. 
tions 1 owe to you, axd of the ancient favowr and 
friendship which von have borne tmxcard the members 
o om ese Bel, Monsiow, in defen of beer 
coin, J offer you i payment o most assured desire 
$0 de yom humble service 


take 
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Monsieur, I pray God to have you in His husping. 

Your Chelle sony 0 700 ie Mathie 
MicumL nz MowzarGne. 


To Monsicur, Monsieur pz Mrsmes, Seignenr de 
Roissy and Malassize, Privy Councillor fo the 
King. 

Monsiour,—It is ont of the most notable follies 
thick men commit, to employ the strength of the'r 
understanding in overturning and destroying common 
received opinions, and which offord ws satisfuction 
and content. For schere ecerything beneath heaven 
loys the means, and went, which Xalnre bus 

acelin on hands cas inded it (seasons) 1 
ti 











the advancement avid commodity of its eine Wse, 
in order lo appear of a more § and enbizhtened 
weit, which accepts mo a das oh bee 


tried and balanced a thousand times with the most 
sublle reasoning, sacrifice their peace of mind (0 
doubt, uneasiness, and feverish excitement. Hf is 
ok witht reeson that cldhood and stpliciy bare 
eon recommended by holy writ itself. For my part, 
T prefer to be more at my ease and less clever: more 
content and less wide in my range This is the 
reason, Monsieur, why, although persons of an tn- 
‘genious burn laugh at ox care as io what will happen 
ffler ons own time, as, for instence, 10 our souls, 
which, lodged elseakere, will Jase all consciousness of 
what goes on here Below, yet I consider it to be a great 
Consolation forthe fi and brent of Ue, 
reftech thab there is Ine power ing it by rep 
(hon Dea rneat: end T olcce wy ally ech 
1 pleasant and favosrable notion innate in ose being, 
tx 
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without inquiring too curiously either the how or shy. 
Tasomuch that having loved beyond eoonthing ave 
MM. do la Bocte, the greatest man, in my judgment, of 
our age, I should think myself very negligent of my 
duty AY failed, 60 tha extend of my porwcr, to prevent 
50 rich @ name as his, and a memory so déserving 
of remembrance, from disappearing and being lost: 

YT did not essay by these means to resuscitate i 
‘and make it ve again. 1 believe that he something 
feels this, and that my services affect and rejoice hime. 
In truth, he lodges with me so vividly and so wholly 
that I am loth fo believe him committed to the grass 
earth, or altogether severed from communication with 
us. "Therefore, Monsieur, since every new knowledge 
which I afford of him and his name is 50 much ade 
to his second being, and, moremer, since his name is 
ennobled and honowred by the place which receives it, 
it falls to me wot only to extend it as widely as I cam, 
bo amd Wh ihe hping of parsons of honcar 
and virtue, amoug whom you hold’ such a rank, that, 
10 afford sou the opportunity of receiving this new 
guest, and giving him good enertainment, I decided 
an senting fo you this lite work, aol for any 
service you are Uhely to derive from it, being 
aware that to deal with Plutarch aud his companic 
you have nought to do save as an interpreter; tt itis 
sesrbe that Madama de Rois, perce a 
‘Order of her household and of your accord rer 
freed tothe Ife til be kay Blac 
ion natura inclination to have wot ouly reached but 
surpassed he imaginations ofthe wisest philosophers, 
tagunding the dates and las of wail. And, ab 
all events, if will be alwayz am Kanon fo me, t0 be 
able to a6 anything which shall be for the pleasure 
Of you and sours, om account of the obligation wnder 
which I tie lo serve you. 

Iasi 
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1 pray God to grant ond 
happy the’ low Memutgee i ya Apt. 
‘Your Aumble servant, 





MicHEL OF MoNTAIGNE. 





To Monsieur, Monsiesr ve 

of France 
neur,—T hold the opinion that sow others, 
too ns fens ahd extn face commited 

srnmnent of “affeirs, are sot more 41- 
quistive i a Ferro in arriving at u knowledge 
ose fern se foo conan So 
Jor 





Mons 
to hose 











furnished, that it has vot persons suficient 
for the discharge’ of oll oficint duites, provided that 
there is Sushdisrbation of functions. And tht 
point caivied, there should be nothing, westing to 
make & State perfect in ils constitution. Now, én 
proportion as this is more to be desired, $0 i116 the 
more dificult, since your eyes com neither sircch 0 
far as lo setecl from a meuititude 50 largo and so widely 
‘Spread, nor lo penetrate heasts, to discover intetions 
and conscience, matter principally 40 be considered : 
40 that there has never been any commonwealth so 
twcll established, im which wt may mot detect often 
anough a deficiency im this distributory selection, 
‘And in test wart ignorance and malice, fesowrit 
ism, inbrigne, and violence govern, if any choice is 
con fo be mae on the ground of merit and regularity, 
ime ome tt without dowkt to chance, which, i ifs in 
constant movements, has for once found the puth of 
reason 











This tern 
‘which vanes 





wel nh peti of he oe say nied 
SES pen te eee 
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Monsieur, this consideration has often consoled 
Pit ond "tot nectary men Jor high afte i 

‘men for high ofice in 

Franco hae josat Rs Diet je Te teri, 
by his domestic: ta the graat detriment of ow? 
eommon weal ; for, 30 far ax he was concerned, 1 
{lh you, Monsiignour, that he was 0 abundaniy 
‘endowed with those treasures which defy fortune, that 
‘Rever was man more satisfied or content. I know 
teal that he was raised fo the local dignilies, which 
ae econledconsidele: and T hae ale hl 20 
‘one ever brought lo their discharge a belir capacity: 
hd lel When he ead atthe age inition he hed 
‘acquired a repadotion in that way Beyond all who had 
preceded ion. 

‘Bud all thet is no reason thal a man should Be left 
4 common soldier who deserves to become a captain ; 
‘nor thal mean functions shoud be asvignad {0 those 
who are perfecily equal to the highest. In truth, his 
powers were badly ecouomised and too sperina) 
fployads; snsomich that, over and above Bis Work, 
there was abndant capacity Iying ie, jrom which 
Hebei, sevice might hee dentro ent 

ial glory. 

‘Therefore, Monsieur, since he was x0 apathetic in 
pushing forward lo the front (as virtue and amition 
nfortwiately seldom lodge together), and since he 
lived im am age $0 dull and 50 jealous, that be could 
be litte succourad by witnesses 10 his. characier, T 
have it marvelously at heart that his memory, af alt 
events, lo which I owe the good offices of a friend, 
‘Should enjoy the recompense of his brace dije, and 
thas it should survive in the good report of persons 
of homane an virtue | On this acct 1 have be 

esirows fo publish and present io you, Monsieur, su 
Jew Latin verses 08 BG IG behinds Dire from 

en 
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the mason, who places the most attractive portion 
his howse toward the sirect, and from the shop- 
er, who displays in his window the richest 
Sample of his merchandise, that which was most 
recommendable in him, the Juice and marrow of his 
(genins, departed with kim, and there have remained 
(0 ws bud the bark and the foaves 
Whoever could make visible the axa 








ated 
his 






tions, raised v0 far above the common fevel, his learn 
ing, ‘the grace which accompanied bis ordinary 
actions, the tender affection which he bore for his 
miserable country, and his cupitul and sworn delesta- 
Mon ofa ees bl rine ple of Ud vilewous trac 
which disguises ilslf under the honoxratle tlle of 
Justice, would certainly impress all well-disposed 
persons with a singular affection loward him and a 
‘marvellous regret for his toss. Bud, Munsicur, 1 am 
ithe more anabieto da justice to him since of the ruts 
of iso ties he had never Bow of ting any 
‘proof to posterity ; and there has remained to ws only 
wheal he occasionally wrote ly way of pastime. 
However this may be, I beg you, Monsieur, fo 
receive it with a good countenance, and as our judg- 
ment argues matty times from lesser thisigs 10 xreuler 
‘ones, and as even the recreations of sflusirious men 
carry with them to the clear-sighted some honowrable 
trails of their origin, T would hace you ascend hence 
fo some krowledge of himself, and lowe and cherish 
fis mame and his memory. En this, Monsieur, you 
wilt only reciprocate the high opinion which he had 
Of your virtue, and realise what he infinitely desired 
in’ his lifetime ; for there was no one 1h the world in 
whose acquaintance and friendship he would have 
aie 
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0 wilinghy seen himself established as in your own, 
Barf oe aan ngeadet ty te paced the 
‘use with the belongings of ancther, 1 i 
that Hathing was aver more precisely spe 
‘schools of the expecting 
duties of sacred friendship, than whet this personage 
‘and myself have practited , 

For the rest, Monsieur, this slender gift, to strike 
two Bows with one stone, may Hhewise’ serce, if 
“you pleass, 19 testify the honour and reverence which 
T entersasn for vour ability and singular qualities ; 
‘for as to those yifis which are foreign and accidental, 
1 nob 0 fee ie tabetha id acon ac 

fonsowr, Tras ‘sou @ ry 
and long Ife. Prom Montdlgne, this goth of Apri 
‘157 —Your Inenble and obedient servant, 
Shewrn be Moxtatcxr. 









vis 
To Monsieur, Monsicur nx Fotx, Privy Conncitlor, 


aud Ambassodor of His Majesty to the Signory 
of Vewices 


Monsieur,—Being on the point of commending to 
sore ant f0 posterity the memory of the tate Etienne 
‘de ke Boetie, as well for his extreme tiriwe as for the 
singidar affection which he Bore to me, #h struck my 
fancy as ate indiscretion very serious in its results, 
‘and meriting somo coercion from our laws, the 
practice which offer prevails of robbing virtue of 
‘lory, its faithful associate, én order to confer it, i 
Accordance with our private interests and without 
discrimination, om the frst comer. Seeing that our 


pip tiatl fae he Vor Frac Eee de 3 Voit Bo, 
ans 1535 

















texr 
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too principal guiding reis reward and punish- 
tron hth ody lath ns esr and & me, 
through the medium of honour and dishonour, foras- 
smuch as these go straight to the sovl, and comé home 








recompense and corporal chastisoment. 
‘Moreover, it is well fo nchice that the custom: of prais- 
ing virtue, even in those who are mo longer with us, is 
Seipatparble to them, while it serves as stinwlant f0 
‘the living to imitate them ; just as capital sentences 
are carried out by the lexi, more for the sake of 
example to others, than in the interest of those who 
Fe Now, commendation and is oppo eine 
analogous as regards effects, it is hard fo deny that 
‘our Laws prokibnt us from slandering the reputation 
of thers, nd mevrtlese de revel ws from bee. 
nobility without merit. This pernicious licence in 
distributing praise broadcast wus formerly checked 
in another direction ; indeed, peradventure, 4 contri- 
Byded bo imunve porsy in Hace among teeter sont 
However this may be, é cannot be concealed that the 
tice of falsehood is one very unbecoming in @ matt 
‘wel-borm, kt theme give it what gaise they wil 
‘As for that personage of whom I am speahing fo 
‘you, Monsieur, he sends me for aay indeed from 
this’ hind of language ; for the danger is not, fest 1 
‘should lend hive anything, but that I might (ake some- 
thing from his > and if is his il fortune that, wile 
she haz supplied me, s0 far as a man could, with most 
just and most obvious opperlunities for commenda- 
‘om 1 find myself unable and ungualified to vender it 
to kim —t say, do I,to whom alone he communicated 
10 the life, and who alone can answer for « million 
Of graces, perfections, and virkwes, latind hanks (0 
the ingratitude of is fortune) én so noble a soul 
‘awl 
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For the nature of things having (I kaxow nob how) 
idied that tridh, fase and fear tay bo 
Of ilself, is only embraced where there ave arts af per- 
Saas to insiomate bind our minds, 1 see myself so 
wanting, both in authority to swpport my simple teti- 
mouy, and in the doquence requisite for lending i value 
‘and weight, that 1 was on the eve of relinquishing the 
tash, having nolhing of hiswhich would enable meio es- 
‘ib to the world of his genius and " 
Irs truth, Monsieur, having been overtaken by his 
faba in the flower of his aze, and in the full enjoyment 
‘of the mosi vigorous health, he had meditated nothing 
less thaw to publish works which would have demow- 
strated lo posterity what sort of a man he was, And 
poredventre, he was indiferet enough to fame, 
wving thought of the matior, to have x0 curioaity (0 
farther in it But 1 have come to the con- 
lao tha i wns fr more exam him ob 
of 





with him all his rare endowments, than it would 
on my pert to bury also with me the io 
thems which he had imparted to me And, 4 
Aaying collected with care all that I found in a com 
fplele state here ond there oe his manorendum. 
books and papers, 00d to distil 
them sa a3 to recommend his memory 10 as many 
persons as possible, selecting the most suitable and 
worthy of my acquaintance, and those whose testi 
mony might do kim greatest honowr. Such as you, 
Monsiaw, vie very possi rr sonnel had some 
sawsledge of him during his life, but assuredly fo0 
Slight 10 discover the extent of his entire worth. 
Posterity will credit tt, if it chooses ; bud I swear 
sthon all that I own of conscience, that I knew and 
saw him to be such as, al things considered, T could 
‘neither desive nor imagine a genius surpassing his ; 
and as he cannot have many associates, I beg you 
pm 
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very humbly, Monsieur, not onky fo undertake the 
goheral protecion of his name, td also these 12h 
Or twelve French verses, which cash thomsels, as of 
ecesily, under Use shadow of your patronage’ For 
Twill nob disguise from you that their publication 
aes deferet upon ihe appearance of his ler wri 
ings, sunder the ‘hey were t00 crude to 
come fo tight. You with sce, Konsiewr, how mich 
fSvuth there {s im this» aud since iL seems thal this 
erdict touches tke inberest of all this dart, whence it 
i Hhought thad Rereaboud nothing caw be produced in 
‘our own dialad bt what is Barbarous and unpolisied 
Is falls you, who, besides your rank as the firsl 
hose in Gini, aed don from your ancestors 

assass every dlher sort of qualifeation, to extallish, 
1h mea by gow xemple tat on aborts 
testimony, thal such is not always the case’ the more 
20 that, though ‘tis more naixral with the Gascas 10 
acl than tath, yet sometimes they employ ihe fongne 
‘nore then the arm, and wit in lace of valowr. 

‘For my own part, Monsicr, i is tot my gum o 
judge of such mailers ; ind 1 have heard Dersons 
‘who aré supposed 10 widersiand them, say thet these 
stanzas are of only worthy fo be ofered in the 
market, but, independently of thai, as regards beauty 
and wealth of invention, they are as full of marrow 
fand mailer as ny compositions of the Kind which 
have appeared in our language. Natwraily each 
workman feds himself more sirong in some special 
par of his art, and those are to be regarded as most 
Jortwnate who lay hands on the noblest, for all the 
‘parks essential (0 the construction of any whole are 
‘not equally prisable. Delicacy of pheaso, softness 
and of lasiguage, are found perchance in 
thers.» bul 3m imaginalive grace, and im the store of 
poinked wit, I do not think he has been surpassed ; 

‘eavid 
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iced we shomld keke tale Fae, eesomel Seat By srods: 
these things mcither Ais occupation nor his sindy, 
and that he sary tok en i ne had mnt 
than once a year, witness the little that we have of his 
whole life. “For you see here, Monsieur, groom wood 
and dry, withont any sort of selection, all that has 
come indo my possession ; insomuch that there gre 
among the rest efforts even of his boyhood. In point 
Of fe so ghee wren tem marty shew 
that he was is ith all subjects ° 
cothenwise, ‘henaande of times, in the course’ of 
ordinary conversation, we have’ seen things proceed 
from Him infinitely more worthy of being —< 
‘infinitely more worthy of being admired. 

‘Be I Monsiony, what jstce end ffcion form: 
ing a rare conjunction, oblige me io say of this great 
avid good man: and if I have offended by the famili- 
‘arity’ in detaining you at sich a length, yow wild 
recollect, if you Pleass, that the principal result of 
greainess and eminence is to ly one open to im- 
seat pans on aa of Ue rao hs wot 

lereupon, 10 yom my) 1 
dnumble devotion to your Sercce,  hsech God to pe 
you, Mousienr, a very happy and prolonged life. 















From Montuigie, this 1st of er 1570. Your 
obedient servant, AicueL DE MONTAIGNE. 
vill 
To Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle pe MoNTAIOXE, 
my wife? 
My wife,—Vou understand well that it is wot the 
Darl of a man of the world, according to the rules of 





to the“ Goninon of Masach thi Wie” 
ies, sah secerd shar tracts by Ls Bote, 
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{his Kime, se court and caress yom: for they sy 
thas a sensible man may wall take's wife, bul that lo 
6 har # to act Whe a foal Let thom talk ; I 
re for my part $o the custom of the elder age; I 
‘also waar ny hair in that fashion. And, in truth, 
‘wovelly cous this oor State to this moment so dexr 
(qnd 1 do not knoto whether we are vet at the height), 
that everyashere and in everything I forsake the mode 
Led us live, my wife, you and 1, in the old French 
method. Now, you may recollect how she tate Ml. 
‘that dear 
gave me, at his death, all his papers 
, which have remained ever’ since the most 
favowrite part of my effects, 1 do wot wish to ki 
‘thems niggardly to myself alone, nor do I deserve fo 
ave the exclusive wse of thems. On this account £ 
have formed desire to communicate them to my 
friends; and because I have none, I believe, more 
‘intimate than you, 1 send you the Cousolatory Lalier 
Plutarch io his Wife, translated by him ino 
reach ; very sorry thal fortwne has made vow $0 
‘witable'a present, and thal, acing had no child save 
2 dawghter, long looked for, after four years of our 
married life, if 1248 OM lotto lose’ her im the second 
year of her age. But I teave to Plutarch the charge 
of comforting yom, and acquainiing you with your 
‘herein, Praying you to trust hint for my sake ; 
‘for he will reveal to you my purposes, and wil sate 
‘Wesiadscna and beotioes he sane castes ih second waried 
iyi ers a a Made de eter dot mat 
gan ger ne awrapy oe atan, 
Ssuigce srr tare ees emcenried on bs tes. Ear eke 
Midow ted Qughur skewed a devon saaatdeion fx hs meant, 
[Et'Getnuted te etre Sacre of We. Ge curnnge and may 
Wedded thal when be war ston Som bir cesta Pars or dae 
thee Mommie a inane of 
‘elie mumngewest of dome ast 
tex 
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them far batter than I showlé Hereubon, my 

wife, T commend ra d= 

UL and bry Cod at Holl have soe fe Bis 

Iebing. From Bevis, this toh Seponter 1570. 
or 


ood Ausband, 
Micuet oz MoNTAIONE. 


Ix 


To Madame ve Gxaxmont, Comtesse de Guissen. 
(094 cay nine snd of Asai Db Hon) 
Madam,~-I offer to your ladyship nothing of mina 
either becuuse i is already peat because F find 
nothing in my writings worthy of you : but T have a 
‘great dosire that these verses, into what part of the 
tworld soever they may travel, may carry your name 
tiv the front, for the honowr wilt accrue io them, 
having the great Corisande CAndeins for the safe. 
conduct. —T conceive this present, madam, so such the 
‘more proper for you, both by reason there are faw 
ladies in France tho are so goad judges of fodry, 
and make so good wse of t as you do : 08 alse, thal 
there is none who car give it ihe spirit and life that 
you cas, by that rick axe rable voice nature 
‘has added to your other peafections. You wilt find, 
madam, that these verses deserve jour esteem, and 
toll agree with me in this, that Gascony never yiekded 
more invention, finer expression, or that more 
2 sToat ig 
uso cation 
anurans ronpln espetnd i very Tor? np, deewer 
Seeman ere le as 














re ad Se iy ee pure an Enc, 2nd cold 
texas 
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evidence themsdees to flow & master-hand. 
Ged not Jee hat ou hee at she remainder 
of what T published some years since, under the 
patronage of Monsieur de Fots, your worthy kins 

(Jor, conainly, these have’ Something i them 
more sprightly and tuxuriant, ax being wrilion in 
a greener youth, and enfemed with a noble ardonr 
that one of these days 1 seil tet you, madam, im 
your car. The others were writtes later, when he 
‘was a suitor for marriage, and in howour of his 
wife, and already relishing of 1 know nol what 
matrimonial coldness. And for my part, 1 am of 
the samme opinion with these who hold that poesy 
appears wochre so gry a3 tn- wanton and reper 
subject, 





[Montarane,] 
Isto 


To the Jurats oF BORDEAUX.’ 


Messieurs;—I trust thas the journey of Monsieur 
de Cursol will bring some advantage 10 the lows, 
having 1, hand 0 case 0 just and x0 favourable; 
you did all in your power fo put the business whic 
mas before you in good order. Afaliers baing in $0 
(good a trait, I beg you f0 excuse my absence for some 
Hime, snasmsich as 1 shall hastes to you so far a3 the 
pressure of my affairs will permit. I hope that this 
(the dalay] wilt be slight : Aoxwever, you will heep me, 
¥¥ you please, in your good grace, and will command 
ine, if the occasion shail arise of employing me for 

1 Published fu she ovsial aon the archives of th yn 
dain by Scarce Benes a Ue Sn be Bap, 
Jere 

ax 
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the public service And your Monsiour de Cursol 
Aas" also writien io me and apprised me of his 
fro Gat, esas o tJ sh hey 
ay essieurs, you long ai 
From Me of May 
four Manble bthet eed savers, | "9 
Montatce, 





To Mouseiguewr, Monscignewr DE NAXTOUILLET, 
Cotsncillor fo the King, 


Monseigueur,—You desire fo know from me how 
the King should hold the three reins by which absolute 
power is regulated. This is my view, And in the 
ft pace, touching the three reins, of which I have 
‘already spoken io i receding missive, 
herd the absolute Bower of he prince and monarch, 
which is called tyrannical when i is used contrary to 
reason, ts curbed and reduced to moderation, and 50 is 
Yeputed just, tolerable, and aristocratic. 1 say once 
‘again hat the King can do nothing more agreeable, 
more pleasant, and more profitable to his subjects, 
far mire honourable and’ mare praisevrdhy i him 
al, ht cher ‘he dren things by vidas of which 
moquives the name ‘good and. moat 
‘King filer othe peobleS nd wel Sobre ad and all all 
other titles which a brave’ and row pone 
in, 74s my mind anda, Thar rt 
ray fonseignenr, 40 give ow in good hea 
Food and long Hf The sind 9f Nowsaber ata, 
Your soroant, 
Mawraront. 
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xl 
To Hewny 111 


Sire,—By information which I have had in this 
place of Moncorna; it seems that fortunc is suffering 
to release yous from the promise which your goodness 
and liberality made me a foo days Since. For I 
found in the hands of M. Pinard® a letter herewith 
‘enclosed, whereby it is notified that the Priory of 

i fhe death of Mensegnear 
Sand may be worth from & 
thousand to twelve inendred licres, as the wriler says, 
At is in the Lowdonnois, and in the nomination of 
[your Majesty, who will ot make a Prior of me, if 
‘you give it me, 30 much as the place will be to me 
‘a dukedom or 'couniship, which will be perpdually 
‘sloched with big aid good’ capons, whencrce you chose 
10 have them ; as ils.’ F do not offer here 
fo indefre with Ue relation which your Majesty 
Aas formed forthe dictribation of your bounly, for 
twho has waited five-and-twenty years on his superiors 
cai wait two months more, or even a year, for folks of 
smaller account ; and that my later may Hol be longer 
than mysilf, aid may not be importunate to you, I 
inbred by Me W Raber the Bobo Sr Feb tye Phe 
sfnur rhe prin Ir we efector Horcns 
Ieper ree 




















onesie 
| Orntinal vende manus atcorseg fo Me Roberts; woe probally 
mivn. 
lexi 
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will conclude by praying your Majesty 1 disregard 
pepaeend de cig a: Radreteig 
the evigency * which Uveatens os ell those of lw as 
of high axlte. 1 supplicate God with all ty heart 
that He will be pleated to advance your twelfare* 
ek end ore eke gow ar Kil of Fro 
From Moncornd, 3583 “Your 
Inenble servent and eed lowtaiene 


xin 


Memorial of Mowtaicne, Mayor 4 Bordeaux, and 
of his Jurais, addressed to the King of Navorre, 
on different subjects interesting thot same town. 

to December 1583 


At is so thet MM. de Montaigne, mayor, and De 
Luvbe, symdic T pissed of the loin of Bordeaux, 
are charged and commissioned to make a representa: 
Won to the King of Navarre, Lieutenant-General of 
the King in the country and ducky of Gwienne, for 
the service of his berg Arrods h per subjects, 

They will represent to the said Lord King of 
Navarre that the provinces and towns cannat be 
maintained axd preseroed in thelr present state with- 
‘ut freadom of leade, which by Dhe unimpated ider- 
couse of one with the clher produces abundance of 
atl things, aud by that means the hacband by the sale 
of his produce feole and supports bis family, the 

SERS Bete vee aaj 

Breen : - 
iden as te ate acy cacao ie Eogae 
pen 7h sry ema pace’ poabed ony i 
Peg eS eet Cnt eae et 
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sephebe, saps ‘and the citizen finds 
mee for his Fea aero its aid of the public 
idibure ; and inasmuch as the chief commerce 
Of ths town ie carried on with the inhabilents Of 
‘onlouse and other places situated on the Garowtie, 
4s well for the matter of grain, wines, pastels, fish, 
Jor eolon goody, and tht ihe said Mayor and 
rats en informed by « common report that 
_ of ts Verna ax rin, wn wae 
of failure of the payment Arrison o 
cavtionary lowns, named by the adi of om, 
to stop the buats laden with merchandise both ascend. 
ing aud descending the said river Garonne, which 
wil tendo the tt ruin of tis con, the said 
Lord King of be supplicated wot to 
ri that ft ad late a gods ira 
lie ids Mas do Verdun or other tonne wnder hit 
focrnwient, 0 08 fo hetp ond mainain freon of 
sence among all, according to the edicts of the 











‘Done of Bordeons in the Jurat Hull the 0th of 


December 1583. lox Tawssr, 
Daceswe. Gaon. 
Premre Revxier. — FANRAU, 
FETAYERS. Decne, 
XIV 


To the Marichal oz Manicxox, 


Monseignewr,—Those in this quarter who went 
away to join the King of Navarre huse relurned two 
sage since. 1 hmv ol acon Ghom > bo hey report 

‘But the inclination to peace, purmant to 
hal F ute a you, and have nb eer Roce neve a 
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general assembly of ministers, which mets on Monday 
st Saint Poy. Ifa great and extraordinary company 
of different sorts of people and of both sexzs come kere 
tomorrow, as I expect, T will communicate 10 YOu 
what T hear, and very humbly hiss your hands, sup- 
vcating God, Monseignewr, to give you long and 
by life From Montaigne, this 2ist of January 
1384 Your humble servant, 





Nowratore. 


xv 
To the Same. 


Monseignewr,—I_ see nothing here meriting your 
‘ltention ;. nevertheless, considering the favour which 
yon do me, and the confidential access which you 
irk ma wena to sed histo apprice sou of my 

th, which has Been improved by: change of air. 
seluredhere flr transaction aficently reload 
T found wear here that some people of standing of the 
reformation of Sainte-Foy «peor tailor 
‘vith fifly oF sixty strokes with scissors for wo other 
reason than to take from him trcenty sows and cloak 
‘worth twice that sum. 

T very humbly hiss vour hands, and supplicate 
God to give you, Monscignewr, very happy and long 
‘fe From” Montaigne, this roth of April 1584 
‘Your very hiomble servant, 

Moxratcne. 
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XVI 


To Monsior, Monsieur Dupuy,’ the King’s Cown- 
i is Court and Parliament of Paris, at 











Monsieur,—The action of the Sieur de Verres, a 
prisoner, who is very well known to me, deserves that 
‘you should bring to bear in his judgment your natural 
clemency, if, in the public interest, jou are able fo do 
50. He has done a thing nol onty excusubie, accord. 
ng ta the mulilory laws of this age, but necessary and 
(a5 ace are living) commendasle. ' He comanitied the 
fac, without doubt, amwiltingly and wnder pressure ; 
the' ast of his course of life is irreproachable. 1 be- 
seach you, Monsieur, to devote your altention to this » 
you will find the nabure of this Jack as I represent i110 
fe is persecuded on this crime in a way which 
fer worse than the offence itself. If it 48 tikes 
40 be of use fo you, 1 desire fo inform you that he i 
2 man brought wp in my house, related Lo several 
eapectabe fami and abace al, who has abowys 
2x honowrable life, [and that he) és my particular 
friend. By saving him you lay me under an extreme 
‘obligation. I beg you very buimbly to regard kim ae 
recommended by tte, and, after hissing your hunds, 
1 pray God, Monsieur, to pfs you a loni and happy 
life. From Caslera, this 23nd of Aprit (1584 
Your affectionate servant, 











Monratcne. 





Solester- 4 
i Prohably Casters Lecoureix 
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XVI 


To MM. THE JuRars oF THE Town oF BORDEAUS. 
I received your latter, and will come 
soon a8 AW that court of 
on my hands? and have arranged 
Yo come and see me. That done, f shal be (more) at 
Worty, -T send you the latter off M. ae Vallée, from 
which you will be able to judge that my presence would 
only tnvolee embarrassment ond uncertainty as 10 my 
oA and bien a mai, 
fereapon I recom to 
geod ere), ond, supplicate bot et ar, 
Servos, bg and hapty Bf, From foment, 
3584. Your Aumble brother 
and servant, MoszatGnr, 









this 10th of December 


XVID 


To the Marichal pe Manicxox. 
Monscigneur,—By reason of several communica: 
tions which M. de Bissouze (Vigoze] has made to me 
on the part of M. dela Turenne, of the opinion which 
fhe has of you, and of the confidence which that prince 
has in my views ; smorcorer, since I place scarcely 
any confidence in Cow gossip, 1 te len 
aafler dinner of wsriting to M. De Turenne : that J 
id hime fareweld by feller ; thet T had received the 
letter of the King of Navarre, who seemed 10 me to 
tahe good counsel in relying on your affectionete offer 
Of service ; thes I had written to Mane. de Guissen* f0 
+ So mee bat Orig. Fr. 
+ Scola Grmns ta met Covina, 
exis 
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snutke wse of the for exploying her vesstl, 
to what purpose 1 should eigage my&elf foward you, 
tnd th T hed iad eit Sr a fr fe 
‘passions the inlerest f that pric, a 
Since she had full porvér over Kis, 10 study his 
advant ‘ham his private amours: that yom 
spoke of going to Bayonne, whither perhaps T might 
offer to follow you, if I judged that my assistance 
mould be of the ‘value ; thal ef you went 
thither, the King of Navarre, hrowing yout to be £0 
near, would do incite you fo see his fine garden 
‘at Bay. This is the substance of my Idler without 
farther dail. 1 send vou the ansiser to it, which 
has ben trough to me ints cwening, and, oft 1m not 
mistaken, there will soon rise krouble, and it seoms 
to wee that this leter already breaties un air of ise 
comer endapprlenion | Wha a sy] hap 
‘lem where ther go for more than teu months, and 
then we shall see a different sort of tone. 1 beg sow 
to return me this with the other too > the bearer has 
only fo study the despatch of your business. 

From Bondage, the 18 of Jemvary 158, 

ONTAL 








xIX 
To the Same, 

Monscignenr,—I have heard siothing since, bee 
‘that T have seen many folks of that retinwe here- 
‘about. 1 judge that all #5 evacuated, wiless M. ss 
Forvier rémains 10 receive the guarantees. If you 
like to sea a letter which the Sieur du Plessis wrotd me 
sine yo wil fd ‘nib that the reconciliation was 


peep comple and ful of pond wndertanding 
tend I believe that the master wilt have comenteicated 
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10 him more fully thas to others, knowing that he is of 
that ay of thinking, ass Uieise ME de Coram, 
who saw you since. If I am to accompany you 1b 
Bayonne, I desire you to adhere to your aermina- 
Hon to slay im Lent, in order that I may take the 
‘waters af the same time. Meanwhile, I have learned 
thal nothing is so distasteful to the husband thaw to 
S20 that ona ts on good terms with the wife. T have 
had news that the Jurats have come to tha good be- 
haviour and very humbly hiss your hands, supplt- 
ing Gad fo give you, Monseipnowr, long and happy 
My From Moniaigne, the 26th of January 1585. 
Tour very hvmble servant, 














Mowrarcne. 

[Postscriptwm.|—Monseignenr, you do me a great 
fosne in paris amicably tne action hich Thee 
to your service, and you may be sure that sou have nah 
gained i Guvenne any one more purely and sin- 
tary youre” Bat i lie gain, When you gui 
« position, it ought not to be, when they can boast of 
aang deprived sox of it 


XX 
To the Same, 


Monscignenr—The man by whom I wrote last, 
and sent a later of M. du Plessis, has nol yet vec 
turned. Sirics, they report to me from Fleix, that 
MAM. du Ferrier and la Marselibre are stil at S. Foi, 
ad te Bi of Neer haut nn dead 
some residue of equipments. ating gear that 

Kad hove, and {0 sa) that his slay in Beare wil be 
longer than he “According to some fresh in- 
structions of M. de and favourable ones, 
‘he wilb go toward Bayonne and Dogs [Dat] to shew 
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them that the King took in very good pert the 
which was made there That és what I am 
The rt of the country remains in gui, and nothing 
is stirring. Whereupon I very Biss your 
hands, and supplicate God fo give you, Monseignenr, 

ad happy Wife From Moniigne, this 2nd of 
Fe 3585 Your very umble servant, 
Mowraicne. 


XXL 
To the JURATS oF BORDEAUX 


Messiours,~—I have largely shared the satisfaction 
which you assure me that you feel with the good 
tn which has deen made by Messieurs your 

yutres, and treat it as a good augury tial you Mave 
‘made a fortunate commencement of this year, hopin 
to join jou af the earliest convenience. 1 recumune 
myself very humbly to your good grace, and pray (cod 
to give you, Messiturs, happy and long life 
Montaigne, this 81h February 1585. Your 
brother and servant, Mowrarar 






XXt 
To the Martchat DE Maticnox, 


Monscincur 1 hope ta te sme which rowed 
when last jow wrote , as fas another 
‘Which T evacuated at he came time 

Uf the Jurats arrived on the day on which they were 
expected at Bordeauce, and came to the place of attend 
ance, they will have berm able to bring fresh news 
frome the Court. They are circulating here a ramoser 

xe 
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‘from another troop beyend the water in the ti 

9 Gensac, which Belongs to the King of Naver: 
the said La Siguinie having assembled keenly or 
ily of is frends, ander fraence of going duck, 
shooting with arqueduces, with tco or three of the suid 
bohemians on this side the ricer, charged those on the 
other side, and killed one of them. The authorities 
of Gonsac, advised hereof, raised an armed force, and 
uttacked the assailants, and took four, ons gentleman 
tend three others, Killed one, and wounded three or 
four others. The rest retired to this side, and of those 
of Gensac there are twa or three mortally wounded. 
The skirmish lasted a tong time, and was very hot 
‘The matter is open to sellement, as Both sides are fo 
Uame, If the Siewr de ta Rocgue, who is very mach 
one of my friends, must ight with Cabanac dis Puch, 
T wish and advise him to do s0 ata distance from yo. 
Whereupon 1 very humbly kiss your hands, and 
supplicate God bo grant you, Monicigneur, long and 
apy fe Fram Montigae, this th of February 
1585. Your rery humble servant, 














Moxratcnz 
[Postscripium]— Monscignenr, my latter wis 
closed when I received yours of the Gth and that of 
1M. Villeroy, which you have been pleased to send me 
1 The Gaene. 
ai 
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(by 2 man whom the Corps of the tren has sent), of 
the forlunate expedition of their deputies. Le Stour 
de ia Mote sends to me to a7 that he has things to tell 
ine which he cannot serie, and I send word to him 
that, if need be, he shall come in search of me here, f9 
which have no reply. Bul as io the command which 
you are $0 good a8 fo give, that I shall come to you, I 
‘ery huombly Beg you to balicce that there ts nothing 
which I face more willingly, and that I will never 
Bhrow snjself back into solitude, or withdraw so much 
‘from public affairs, but that there remains « singular 
devotion to your service and an affection of being 
where you dre. Ab this moment, Iam Booted to 40 
fo Fleix, where the good Presideat Ferrier and Le 
Sieur de la Murselitre are to be to-morrow, with the 
Yntention of coming here the day: after to-morrow oF 
Paes, “1 hope oso and hiss your hands one 
next week, or to lt you know if there is @ reavonedle 
aad for preventing me. T hace received no news 
From Bearn: but Pfr, who hasbeen Bordeana, 
‘wrote to me, and according to what F am old, gave the 
letter fo a man, from whom I have siok yet received 
ih. Fam vexed about it. 








XXUL 
To the Same. 
Monseignew,—t have just arrived from F 
La Marsclitre was there, and othcrs of that comm 
They say that, since the accident to Ferrand, and for 
Bhat reason, Prontinac has come to Névac, to whom 
the Queen of Navarre says. it she ha toa te the 
ing her husband vo curious, she would have 
Mhrowgh Bis hands all the despatches, ad wha ar 
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the letter which she wrote to the Queen her mother, 
where she speaks of returning to France: that 16 16 
in the way of sing advice and considering, but not 
a3 @ course on which she has resolved, that she 
‘pals id im question on account of the sight sore they 
0 evidently act by her, that curry one sees st and 
denoues it wall enough And Fromiinac says that what 
the King of Navarre has done was duc to Ms fear im- 
bibed from them, that Ferrand carried papers which 
Aifected his Stale and public affairs. They say that 
the chief effect is that several letters of the young tadies 
of that Court to their friends in France—I say the 
Fetters which were saved, for they say that, whon 
Ferrand was taksn, he found means to throw cortain 
documents into the fire, which were consumed, before 
they could be rescued—tiese letters which survive 

ford matter for laughter. I sue, in repossing, 

. Ferrier ill at Sainte-Foy, who mode up his sind 
to come and sce we one. day this week Others will 
be there this evening. I doubt whether he will coms 
and il stems (0 me, considering his age, that 1 te 
him in a bad state. Nevertheless I shail wait for 
him, witess you command me (0 the contrary, {ead 
‘shall on thad account defer sy journey to you till the 
commencement of next cesh 

Kissing your hands very husbly hereupon, and 
praying God, Monscigneur, to give yom long and 
happy life. From Montaigne, thts 12th of February 
1585.—Your very humbfe sercant, 








MowrarcnE. 


[Postscriptum.]—The euid Ferrand had a thousand 
éevis om him, they say ; for alt this information is 
Aanily sure, 
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XxIV 


To the Same. 


Monseigneur,—M. dts Ferrier has just written to 
1 thd he Hl of ener i rv at Monin 

are i fear of some troopers, 
who, they say, are quartered on the other side of the 
river near Bazadois. If I know the nows before this 
is closed up, I will apprise. and will go thert to- 
wight. rut ay be the. once of the King of Navarre 
which ave mastering to make a demonstration, of 
which I have hereabout men at arms who are on therr 
way 40 join the movement. You will see what 
rumours are aftoat in these quarters from chat the 
Marguis de Trans wrote fo me. I saw the deter of 
Poiferné ; there wus nothing init, except that he had 
to speak to me about ihe ladies, a thing which il was 
necessary that I should know, but which he could ot 
write, nor deluy his departure. 

Whereupon, hoping soon 10 have the opportunity 
of hissing your hands, J supplicale God to give 
you, Monseignenr, fong and happy tife, Krom 
‘Montaigns, this 1h of Fetrvary 158s, — Your 
‘very humble servant, MonTaicxs. 











XXV 
To the Same. 

Monseignestr,—I have jush this Sunday morning 
received your two iedbers, nT should forth- 
with mount horse, if i were nob that the Président 
Eimar, who left her , carries mine, which 
‘heap tilt this zvening, hope of seiting ous to- 
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morrose in search of you, and being prevented at tis 
smoment by the floods, which have overflowed the road 
tatroon this aid Bordeanx a day's journey. I shall 
sleop ab Frassbenct near the port of Towrne fo meat yows 
if yom leave, however, and shall arrive on Tussday 
morning at’ Podensac, io hear what sou shall be 
Pleas to command mt. If by the resent bare, 
you do nck change the appoiniment, I shall go in quest 
of you on Tuesday at Bordeaux, crossing the water 
only at Bastide. The news which { have receiond of 
the rh from Paw, that the King of Navarre was 
going a fow days after to Boucau de Bayonne, thence 
to Néruc, from Névac to Brageras, and afterward 
into Sainlonge. Madame de Grammon! was still 
itt Bilary T very humbly kiss your hands, 
Pike se yom, Monsignor, ery 
ip tong fife. 


vaigne, second February 1: 
Your very ‘humble pend * ici 











Montaicx. 


To the Same. 


Monseiguenr,—I received this morning your letter, 
which I have commsenicated fo BI. de Gonrenes, atid 
wwe have dined together ak the house of M. ‘the mayor] 
of Bordeaux. As to the inconcenience of transporl- 
‘ng the money named in your memorasidwns, yOu see 
how dificult a thing b so provide for ; tut sow may 
be sure that we shalt keep as close « watch Guer it as 
possible. I used coery exertion to discover the man 
of thom vow spake He hes na ben hee 

de Bordeaux has shown me a letier in which he 


vow 1. xed A 
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mentions that he could wot come to sec the said Siewr 
of Bordeaux, as he intended, having been informed 
‘that you mistrust him. The itier és of the day before 
yest If I could have found him, I might por- 
‘haps have pursued the genller cowrse, being sencertain 
Of your resolution ; but I extreat you nevertheless to 

‘no manner of juar that T refuse to carry ow any- 
thing lo which you have made up your mind, and 
that, where your commands arc concerned, I know no 
distinctions of business or person. I hope that you 
have in Guienne many as well af ected to you as T am. 
They ‘thas the Nantes galleys are advancing 
toward Browage. M. le Martchal de Biron has not 
‘yet left. Those who were charged to convey the 
‘message to Mf. d'U'sa say thal they canvot find him ; 
‘and I believe that he is wo longer here, if he has bccn. 
We heep a vigilant evs on our posts and guard, and 
we laok after thera a litle more attentively in’ your 
absence, ichich makes me apprehensive, nob mercy 
(on accown! of the preservation of the town, but tike- 
wise for our oun sakes, knowing that the enemies of 
‘the service of the hing feel hero necessary you are to ib 
sand hots if all would go withoxt you. “T am afraid 
ha, the part har om are, you wile cerahon 

by so many affairs requiring your altention on every 
Side hat il lake yeu lows time and inane great 
ify tafore you have disposed of everthing If 
Mere supervene’ any naw and important occasion, 
will despatch an express at once, and you may esti 
‘mate that nothing is slirring sf you donot hear from 
mat Meesneqon al loconsile thal saan ere 
meals are wont fo be 50 sudden and sonexpected thal, 
if they occur, they will grasp me by the throat befors 
they say a word. I wilt do what I can to collect naws, 
‘and for this purpose I wild make a poind of visiting 
and ‘seeing all sorts of men. Dows to the present 

evil 
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i 
i 
i 
| 


from Chartveux that two gentlemen, who describe 
Nominee tain the sevie of Mt'de Cat ot 
‘who coms from Agen, have passed neor thal town 
(Chortead but as nt ile to ascatein which 
road they havelakon, They arc expecting you at Agen, 
‘The Sieur de Mawvezin come as far 21 Canteloup, 
nd hae ra f, having got some mcaligence, t 
lim i saavch of one ‘Rowz, #0 whom Maspar- 
sus vrata ting 6 dene ha 
Sorks of promises. The news of the tio. Neses 
reaily to descend 0m 1 with two com 
anios of foot is certain. M. de Mercure is in the 
town jantes. The Sieur de la Courbe said to 
Mle tent Nesmond that Mf. @'ETbeuf is on this 
side of Angers, ond lodges 
toward Lower Poitow with 
forse, having been reinforced 
Brissac a1 










‘most humbly to reburn directly affsirs may allow 
ino sr and aterng you tat see me 
‘hat spare our latour, or, if that were necessary, our 
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fe, lo maintains everything in the his 
Mossignacrs T Kor seat hendt co 

God to have sou in His heoping. From 
Gordiace, ths Wednciley wight 2nd Bay 1985, 
Your very humble sercant, 





Montagne, 


I have seen no one from the King of Navarre ; 
they say that M. de Birow has seow him. 


XXVII 
To the Same. 


Monseigneur,—tI have written to you these pussod 
sap 4 sex you cw ies which Tee 


csied for ou by ‘MM. de Rowiilac. The 
ood &f Bde Vaile ile me wilh alarm 


there is nol a day that I have not fifty very pres 
Sng grownds for suck. We most hain ee 20m tn 
game hare et toon ax your air wil perm you. T 
‘ave passed every nigh either im the tower snder arms 
ar osdside on the port: and, previously to your ad- 
tices, T had alrandy been om the watch there pon the 
intelligence of a boat frevghted with armed men, which 
waste pass. We have seen nothing of it; andthe coon 
sng bore yesterday ee wer thre er midnsigh, 
re bat nothing come” f 
madé use of Le Capitaine Saintes having need of our 
salir Mas ond he mex he tee oie, 
bosts. As town-guerd, 1 hope you wit 
bin the state im which you lef it. sead this miorn- 
fg feo Jurats to apprise the Court of Palioment of 
Bie so many reports hick are current, and. of the 
friday sunpcions men, whom we has tobe here 
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Whereupon, hoping that be here to-morrow 
Tac tee hanthy Tis gout honds. "From 
Bordeaus, the 7th May 1585” MowtaiG¥e. 


([Postscriptwm.1_There is not a day thet I have 
‘nol deen al the Chdtean Trompette. You will find 
the platforms? completed. I see the Archbishop daily. 


XXXVI 
To the Junats OF BORDRAUX, 


Messi¢nrs,—I have found here news of you trans- 
silted through M. le Martchal* I will wal spare 
citer my life or anything else for vowr service, and 
will eave it fo you to judge whether ichat I may do for 
you atthe fortcomsing election is worth therisk of gone 
‘nto the town, sceine tho bad state i 0 fartteu 
for puople coming away from so fine an air as 1 do, 
1 wilh drane as tear to vow on Wednesday as I can, 
that is, to Feuillass sf the malady has nol reached 
that place, where, as'T wrotelo AE. de la Motte, E shall 
be very pleased to have the honowr of seeing one of 
you 10 lake your directions, and relieve myself of the 
‘redentints, which M. le Meréchal will give me for 
you ull: ‘commending myself Kereurpon hwombly to 





‘hour good graces, ond God to grant 0m, 
“Messicurs, tong atid happe life. From Libourné, the 
‘uth Jruly'1585, Your home servant end brother, 


MONTAIGNE. 


i ice np 
giizres, Maer a eee 
pis 
ee 
BREN van comme sete tate 
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M, d'Aubeterre. The matter is so far advanced, they 
tell see, thas nothing remains to bc done but the pres- 
ence of Mile. de Brigueus, her eldest daughter, who isat 
Leclous with her husband. She begs you very hembly 
10 grant her @ passport for ker said daughier and her 
Killte party ta come to Menriac, awd as her Kinsman, 
‘and havieg the honour to be krtcicn to you, she desired 
‘6 fo make yow the regwest, and has sext me a Latter, 
sich ake sae 1 rake by BE. Able 
Have 10 the same purport ‘so very humbly an 

affectionately, if 1 #3 nol a thing which is displeasing 
fr troublesome in your exes. Otherwise Uhis will ab 
least serve to Bring ms back f0 your remenitmaiice, 
Fram schich ¥ may: have ten didodzed throws 
Sich merit and te lon ope of time since 1 hed the 
honour of seeing sou. Fron Moxtuigne, this 12th 
of June (1587739 7 am, Monsciguewr, your very 
Iindle servant, Mostatann. 











XXX 
To Mademoiselle Pacis, 
Medemoiselie— My friends know that, from the 
frst moment of our ecguatntance, 1 have destined a 
‘copy of my book for sow > for I' feed that you have 
dit wh Nong 28 a oercy af Be 
suicr deprives me of the pleasure of giving it fo 9 
Ji ss Ear Oiged ne sce prea teal he 











the 
‘worth of my Book You will accept it then, if yon 
leet kacingUeon sours before Towed its Soe 
and will confer on me the favour of loving it, whether 


2 From she watement that Nemisis Nad recendy write 
cox seu tor Marta i fobs erfod athe reset ee waht 
Sear at te yt 5h 

pettctine af the sarin edition of 


Theiler 
(sq, apprarsia have been priate banda. Sera. He 
ae 
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for its own sake or for mine; and I wi heep my debt 

to M. Paubmicr widischarged, that I may reguite him, 

Sf Lave at some other time the means of carving him, 
(? 1588) [No signature.) 


XXXL 
To Henny 1V+ 


Sive,—It is t0 be above the weight and crowd of 
your great and iaporlant affairs to know how to Tend 
ourself and attend to small matters in their turn, 
‘uccording $0 the duly of your royal authority, which 
capone om at all Ling fo ey dcriion ad 
cere of men and employments. Yet, thal your 
Majesty deigned to consider my ieter and divert 
reply, | prefer to owe to igrity rather the 
your vigour of mind. 1 have abrays looked forward 
Tothas sanuc fortune in sou which you now enjoy, and 
‘Now may récllert thal’ even when T cond only make 
‘avowel of if to my heart, I did not omit to view with 
poodwillyour successes. ' Noss, withthe greater raason 
and freidom I embrace them with full affection. 
‘Theey: serve ow there in effect; but they’ serve you 
i 3 by reputation : Ube ecko carries a8 such 
ret on te ne eed ot ales ds 
jrom the justice of your caxe such powerful arguments 
Jor the gina and sbvcton of your Bebe, 
‘as we do from the reports of the success of your wnder= 
takings ; and I can assure vour Majeity, thet the 
recent changes to your adceniage, which you observe 
Hereabouts, the pr issue at Dieppe, have 
epportunely seconded the honest zeal avd marvelions 
ARE aes th Dosh Sees ao oe oy 


ithaca of the ere ‘Su joue ges tee 
Aalentgiyaatr nt freee #398, iiiskocreproleal 
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prudence of M. le Martchel de Matignon, from 
whom I flatter myself that you do wok daily réccioe 
accounts of suck good and signal services without 
remembering my assurances and expecations, 1 
Teoh to this coming summer, not only for fruits to 
sowrish us, bu for these of our comm tani, 
cand that 14 will poss over our heads with the same 
‘ven Senor of happiness, dissipating, like its prede- 
essors, all the fine promises with which your adver- 
Serie ‘sian te spins of ther followers. The 
popular inclinations resemble a tidal wave; if the 
Current once commences in sour favor, if will £0 
on of tts own force to the end. J contd have desived 
much that the private gain of the soldiers of your 
arm, and the necessity for satiefving them, hed not 
deprived vou, expecially 2 this principal loin, of the 
‘lorions credit of treating your madinous subjects, in 
the midst of victory, with greater clemency than their 
lclors, aint that, as distinenished from a 

fassing and usurped repute, vor comld have shown 
then tobe rly vow an yi nrc of feral 
and tnidy royal protection. In the conduct of such 
affairs as you have in hand, men ore obliged to hace 
recourse (0 wncommon expadients. If tt is ahnays 
ston that where conquests by their magnitude and 
difficulty are not to be carried owt by arms and force, 
the tnd has been accomplished by clemency and Kener: 
ity, axcellens lores to dome men parkiculeriy toward 
tho just and legitimate side. If thert is to be severity 
and punishment, they must be foregone, when the 
mastery has been won. A great conqueror of the 
passed time boasts that he geve his enemies a5 creat 
aan inducement (0 love him as his friends. And here 
swe feel aleeady some effect of roost augury in the i 
pression wpon your rebellious towns by the compari 
‘som of there roiugh treatment with thal of these whick 

ot 
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sare wader your obedience. Desiring your Majesty a 
happiness more tangible and less hazardous, ond 
thal you may be belovd rather than feared | your 
people, and holding your welfare and theirs to be o 
‘necessity atlached togaher, I rejoice to think that 
progress which you make toward victory is also one 
foward more practical conditions of peace. 

Sire, your lier of the last of November came to my 
hand ony just sow, when the lime which i pleased 
yg sera for in vost Tews hd andy 
passed. 1 (aks if as a si favour thal you 
‘shold have deigned to desire to set me, so wseless a 

son, bub yours more by affection than from avy. 

‘ots have aited very commendably in adapting your- 
self, in the matter of external forms, to the height of 
en mae forma; tad you debonnairenes ae 
“affability of sour intimate velations von ore equal 

aor in mot changing. You have been 
leased to dake tol only for my age, but for 
he desire whick I have to see you, where you may 
be at rest from these laborious agitations. “Will not 
that be soon at Paris, Sire? and may nothing 
prevent me from presenting myself there! From 
‘Montaigne, the 38h of January 1500. Your very 
umble and very obedien! servant a 





XXXIV 


Toei. 

Monsiewr,—I address you this writing, secing that 
the time and necessity enjoin it, assuring sou that T 

+ Who was the recipes of hin communication does ot appea. tt 
setenv even wove an or wegen eer ces ard 
sige” Sone a Geepeastar ot very ensull T one Oe 
teat tm BMA: Court aoa Rogers eormron, ro bing RCC 1 
ponies 
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recognise the homtsty of what you say, better than I 
(etpesr to] inom he to do a this oment” | Now, 
the uncertain condition of ovr finances, I have 
taken the opportunity fo shew the cove and edachoent 
which T Anow so be due to you these long years for 
ood and loyal services. Indeed, F 50 much wish tn 
rove this fo you that herewith is the sille, of twhich 
Ebina il provide forthe discharge, #3 600M as 
F shall present ib to him? That # what T beg to be 
accorded toma a. tetomony of vor good jendship, 
‘and as @ thing most accepleble to me... Here: 
pow 1 fray God to give vow lna and happy ie 
of Malrch or Muy], 1500. 








MoxtaiGxe. 


XXX 
To Heney IV 


Site,—That which st pleased your Majesty: fo 
write fo me on the 20th of Jul sas not delivered fo 
me till this morning, and Jound me leid up with « 
very violent tertian apne, a complaint epidemic in 
this part ofthe aunty aig ela meth Sipe. 

consider myself gr ed by the receipt of 
Jour Commend’ tnd f hace tot vital fo fone 
inmnicate to Mf fe Martchal de Matignom three times 


(oh ESSERE en nee tev te i gel 





Tie he cates, sg ey 
Co ee 
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Letters of Montaigne 
mash emphatrcal snlention and obligation to pro- 
aed ie mark g i and in fr ‘einai 
the rowle s ig 1 
thal proper rd ave de ar, 
J consider that he has weighed the length and risk of 
the journey tome. Sire, your Majesty will do me the 
favour ta beiee, if you please, thal 1 shall newer come 
‘plain of the expense on occasions where I should not 
‘hesitate to devote my life. I have never derived any 
‘substantial benefit whatever from the bounty of Kings 
any more than I have solicited o7 deserved such : 
‘nor have I had any recompense for the services which 
Fase performed for thm: whereof your Maja is 
in park aware. What I have done for your prede- 
cessors I shalt do stilt more readily for you “I am 
as rich, Sive I desire to be en T shall have 
exhausted my parte in atendance on your Majesty 
at Paris, 1 wild (ake the tiberty $0 tell you, and then, 
yeu should regard me’ of being retained any 
inger in your suite, you shall have me ai a cheaper 
rule than the humblesl of your officers. 

Sie, ¥ pray God for Jour Brovperity and heh 
From ‘itantargne, this "2nd ‘of September (15001, 
Your very Aumble and very obedient servant and 
subject, 








Moxtarone. 


ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE 
BOOK THE FIRST 


THE AUTHOR TO THE READER‘ 


Reaper, here is a book of good faith*; it doth at 
the outset forewarn thee that init I have proposed 
to myself no other than 2 domestic and private 
cod; T have had no conadertion either to thy 

service or to my glory. My strength is not ca 
of euch a devign.” U have dedicated it tothe private 
commodity of my kinsfolk and friends, #0 that, 
having lost me (which they have to do shortly), 
they “may therein recover some traits of my 
conditions and Inumours, and by that means. pre~ 

serve more whole and rare vivid the kaowl: 
they hud of me. Had my intention been to see 
the world's favour, I should surely have adorned 
myself with borrowed beauties : I desire herein to 
be viewed, as you see me, in mine own simple, 
smatural, and ordinary manner, without study and 
artifice: for it is myself 1 paint. My defects are 
herein to be read to the life: my imperfections and 
my natural form, so far as public respect perm 
me. If J had lived among those nations which 
(they say) yet dwell under the sweet liberty of 
itive laws of nature, I assure thee T would most 
willingly have painted myself quice fully and quite 
“nied iy Cate. Th divs wey pris The 
pita sats Oy cmmnending te Uk the pola worthy of 
Sar as bean arcpese fe he Soe ohn Sen Gcey be tra 

‘and ce ar ei ef te ey 

Sibi Ge Fee ent nt 

Sia wie ok oc the oaks 
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The Author to the Reader 


naked. Thos, reader, myself am the matter of ay 
book: there's no reazon thou sbouidet employ thy 
leisure on so frivolous and vain a subject. Adieu, 
then! 
Fram Signe 1 Mar ha? 
onus 19% p54. The book had bee 
oman YP 44. he book ab 
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ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE 
BOOK THE FIRST 


CHAPTER 3 


RY DIFFERENT METHODS MEN ARRIVE AT 
‘THE SAME EXD 





Tare most uscal way of sppeasing the indignation 
af uc we bay 2p way ane, when re se 
em in possession power of revenge, ai 
Bnd that we abso lie at their mercy, is by 
fubeistoe” to move them to commiseraon and 
“ity; and yet bravery, constancy, and resolution, 
however quite contrary means, have sometimes 

served to produce the same eflect.* 

Edward, Prinee of Wales (the same who so 
long gaverned our Guienne, & personage whose 
caption nd fortune hare ta hoe a Great deal 
¢ ‘the = nomable ‘and most considerable pars 
of grandeur), having been highly incensed by the 
Limousins, and ‘aking ney On by assault, was 
not, either by the cries of the people, or the 
Prayers and tears of the women and children, 
abandoned to slaughter and prostrate at his fect 

* Ti enn tag "Thatta ol pa 
elit t wo iss 
tgeuuigan sector oemamnan 
memati cemnaie eee Sa 
oe pets lise ata af Foca ws Sync 
et repent 
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Book. By different Methads 


for mery, 20 be stayed from prewriting bis 
revenge; ti further ‘into. the town, 
Fee at last took notice of three Freach yeotierca 
‘who with ineredible bravery alone sustained the 
power of his victorious army. Then it was that 
onsieration aod respect usio so remariabe a 
Spies fs mowed the toronto. he fay, and 
r clemency, beginning wit ree 
coven, was afterwards exiended to all the 
reroaining inhabitants of the city. 

‘Scanderbeg.* Prince of Epirus, pursuing one of 
his soldiers with purpose 10 kill him, the: soldier, 
having in vain tried by all the ways of humility 
and supplication to appease him, resolved, us hiv 
fast reftige, to face about and await him sword in 
hand: which behaviour of his yave a sudden stop 
to his captain's fury, who, for seeing him asst 
80 notable a resolution, received him into prac 
an example, however, that might suffer another 
interpretation with such as have not read of the 
prodigious foree and valoue of that prince. 

The Emperor Conrad HI. having besieged 
Guelph, Duke of Bavaria? would not be pre- 
vailed upon, what mean and unmasly satisfactions 
soever were tendered to him, to condescend to 
milder conditions than that the ladies and gentle 
women only w 
‘might yo out without violation of their han 
foot, and with so much only as they could 
about them. Whereupon they, out of magnanimity 
of eat, presently contrived co can 
ete seoclaere ete unload oad oi 

1 The ar ean de Vitae ah de Ra 
ee 
epg Miaeg tenet carat oes 
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Men arrive al the same End Char. 1. 


the duke himself; a sight at which the emperor 

ed, that, ravished withthe generosky 

for joy, and immediately 
igbing ‘ln his Beare the moral and capa 
hatred he had conceived against this duke, he 
from that time forward treated bien and bis with 
all humanity, The one and the other of these 
two ways would with great facility work upon 
my nature; for { have a marvellous propensity to 
mercy and mildness, and to auch a degree that T 
fancy of the two { should sooner surrender my 
anger to compassion than to esteem: And yet 

ay is reputed a vice amongst the Stoics, who vil 
That. we auccour the aici, Bot oof that "we 
should be so affected with their sufferings as to 
suffer with them. I conceived these examples not 
ill suited to the question in hand, and the rather 
because therein we observe these great souls 
assaulted and tried by these two several ways, to 
resist the one withour relenting, and to be shook 
and subjected by the other. [ft may be true that 
to sufer a man's heart 10 he totally subdued by 
compassion may be imputed to facility, effeminacy, 
and over-tenderness ; whence it comes to pass that 
the weaker natures, os of women, children, and che 
common sort of people, are the most subject to it; 
but after having resisted and Sindalncd te poe 
of yroans and tears, to yield to the sole reverence 
of the sacred image of Valour, this can be no 
other than the effect of a strong and inflexible 
‘oul enamoured of and honouring scasculine and 
obatinace courage. Nevertheless, astonishment 
and admiration may, is less generous minds, beget 
a like effect: witness the people of Thebes, who, 
having put two of their generals upon trial for 
theie fives for having continued in arms’ beyond 
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Book 1. By different Methods 


the precise term of their commission, very hardly 
pardoned Pelopidas, who, bowing under the weight 
of Seoperom emi, deo mano of 

lefence for himself, nor other arguments 
than prayers and supplications; whereas, on the 
contrary, Epaminondas, falling to recount magnilo- 
quently ‘the exploits he had performed in theie 
service, and, after a haughty and arrogant manner 
reproaching’ them with ingratitude and injustice, 
they had fot the heart to proceed any further in 
his trial, but broke up the court and departed, the 
whole assembly highly commending the high courage 
of this personage.” 

Dionysius the elder, after having, by a tedious 
siege and through exceeding great difficulties, 
taken the city of Reggio, and in it the governor 
Phyton, a very gallant man, who had made so 
obstinate a defence, was resolved to make him x 
tragical example of his revenge: ia order where: 
unto he first told him, "That be had the day 
before caused his son and all his kindred to be 
drowned.” To which Phyton returned no other 
answer but this: “That they were then by one day 
happier than be” After which, causing him to be 
tripped, and delivering him into the hands of the 
tormentors, he was by them not only drayyed 
through the streets of the towa, and most ijnomini- 
ously and cruelly whipped, but moreover vilified 
with most bitter and contumelious lan; yet 
Mill he maintained ‘his courage entire all the way, 
with a strong voice and undaunted countenance 

oclaiming the honourable and glorious cause of 

is death ; namely, for that he would not deliver up 

his country ito the hands of a tyrant at the same 

time denouncing against him a speedy chastisement 
"Pac Heme tm ey ri i 














Men arrive at the same End car. 1. 








from the offended gods. At which Dionysius, 
reading in his roldiess looks, that instead of bel 
incensed at che haughty of this conquered 





enemy, to the contempt of their captain and bis 
jump, they were now only struck with edasion 
of so rare a virtue, but moreover inclined to mutiny, 
and were even ready to rescue the prisoner out 
of the hangman's hands, he caused the torturing 
to cease, and afterwards privately caused him 
te row io te = ; 

Man {in earnest) is a marvellous vain, 
fickle, and unstable subject, and on whom ic is very 
hard 10 form any, certain ‘and uniform judgment 
For Pompey pardon the whole city of the 
Mamertines, though furiously incensed against it, 
upon the single account of tbe virtue and mag: 
ianimity of one citizen, Zenc,t who took the fault 
of the public wholly upon himself; neither en- 
treated other favour, but alone to’ undergo the 
punishment for all : and yet Sylla’s host, having in 
the city of Perugia* manifested the same virtue, 
obtained nothing by it, either for himself or bis 
fellow-citizens. 

‘And, directly contrary to my first examples, the 
bravest of all mes, asd who was repoted so gracious 
to all those he overcame, Alexander, having, after 
many great difficulties, forced the city of Gaza, and, 
entering, found Betis, who commanded there, and 
of whose valour in the time of this siege he had 
most marvellous manifest proof, alone, forsaken 
by all his soldiers, his armour hacked and kewed 
10 pieces, covered all over with blood and wounds, 
and yet still fighting in the crowd of a sumber of 

Died Sie, nr 29 


{ Platarch cle bis Sthena, end sls Sthesors and Sihenis, 
* Plutarch saye Prenat, stows of Latex 
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Boor 1, By different Methods, &c. 


Macedonians, who were laying on his on all 
he said to him, netted at so dear-bought victory 
(or, in addition to the other damage, he bad two 
wounds newly received in. his own person), "Thou 
shalt not die, Betis, as thou dost intend ; be sure 
thou ahalt suffer all the torments that canbe 
inflicted on a captive.” To which menace the 
ater getrning ao other answer, ba only a feree 
and. disdaiofol look; “What,” says Alexander, 
observing bis haughty and obttinate silence, “i 
he too if to bend a knee! Is he too proud to 
utter one suppliant word! Truly, J will ‘conquer 
this silence ; and if [ eannot force a word from 
mouth, T will, at least, extract a groan from his 
heart." And ‘thereupon converting his anger into 
fary, presently commanded his heels to be bored 
through, causing him, alive, tobe dragged, manylod, 
and dismembered at'a car's as iv chat the 
height of courage was so natural and familiar to 
this conqueror, that because he could not admire, 
hhe respected it the leas? Or was it that he con- 
ceived valour to be a virwe so peculiar to himeelf, 
that bis pride could not, without envy, endure it in 
another? Or was it that the natural impetuosity 
of his fury was incapable of opposition? Certainly, 
fad it been capable of moderation, it is to. be 
believed that in the sack and desclation of Thebes, 
to see so many valiant men, lost and totally 
destitute of any further defence, cruelly massacred 
before his eyes, would have appeased it: where 
there were above six thousand put to the sword, of 
whom not one was seen to fly, or heard to cry out 
for quarter; but, on the contrary, every one running 
hhere and there to seck out and to provoke the 

* Qi “Thin sc of cul has bese doubd, 
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Of Sorrow Oman, TL 


victorious enemy to help them to an honourable 
end, Not one was scon wito, however weakened 
with wounds, did not in bis last geop yet endeavour 
to revenge himself, and with all the arms of a brave 
despair, Co sweeten his own death in the death of 
an encmy. Yet did their valour create no pity, 
and the length of one day was not enough to 
satiate the thirst of the conqueror’s revenge, but 
the slaughter continued to the last drop of blood 
that was capable of being shed, and stopped not till 
it met with none but unarmed persons, old men, 
‘women, and children, of them to carry away to the 
number of thirty thousand slaves, 








CHAPTER It 
OF SORROW 


No man living is more free from this pastion than 
1, who yet neither like it in myself nor admire it in 
aiers, and yet generally the, world as a settled 
thing, is pleated to grace it with a particular 
esteem, clothing therewith wisdom, virtue, and 
conscience. Foolish and sordid guise!” "The 
Trallans have more fly baptized by this nume* 
ity; for ‘tis a quality always hurtful, always 

idle and vain; and as being cowardly, mean. and 
base, it is by the Stoics expressly and. particularly 
forbidden to their sages. 
But the story® says that Psammitichus, King 
of Egypt. being ‘end taken prisoner by 




















Boor £ Of Sorrow 
Combyses, King of Peri, secing his own daughter 
poss by him as prisoner, and it’ weetched habit, 
with a bucket to draw water, though bis fiends 
about him were 30 concerned as to Break out into 
tears and lamentations, yet he himself remained 
unmoved, without uttering a word, his eyes fixed 
tupon the ground ; and seeing, moreover, his son 
immediately after led to execution, still maintained 
the same countenance ; till spying at last one of 
his domestic and familiar friends dragged away 
‘amongst the captives, he fell to tearing his hair and 
beating his breast, with all the other extravayances 
of xtreme sorrow. ats ig 
story that may very coupled wit 
another of the same kind, of recent date, of a 
tinge of our own nation, who being at Trent, and 
news there beau bim ofthe dent of 
elder brother, a brotber on whom depended the 
whole support and honour of his house, and soon 
after of that of a younger beother, the second 
hope of his family, and baving withstood these two 
assaults with an exemplary resolution ; one of his 
servants happening a few days after to die, he 
alfred bis comtancy wo be overaae by 
accident; ing with his courage, 
0 abandoned bimed to sorrow and mourving. 
that some thence were forward to conclude that 
hhe was only touched to the quick by this last stroke 
of fortune; but, in truth, it was, that being, before 

















Of Sorrow Cuar. tL 


brimful of grief, the least addition overflowed the 
bounds of all pagence, Which, U think, might 
also be said of the former example, did not the 
Story proceed to tell us that Cambyzoa asking 
Psammitichus, “Why. not being moved at the 
calamity of his son and be should with 
mt impatience bear fortune of 
” answered he, “because only 
jon was to be manifested by tears, the 
two first far exceeding all manner of expression.” 
‘And, peradventute, something like this might be 
ing in the fancy of the ancient painter, who 
1G in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, to represent 
the sorrow of the amistans proporionably to the 
several degrees of interest every one had in the 
death of this fair innocent viegin, and having, in 
the other figures, laid out the utmost power of bis 
‘art, when he came to that of er father, he drew 
him with a veil over his face, meaning thereby that 
nto kind of countenance was capable of expressing 
such a degree of sorrow. Which is also the reason 
thy he gout feign the minerable mother, Niobe 
having first lost seven sons, and then afterwards 
as many daughters (overwhelmed with her losses), 
to have been at last transformed into a rock— 











thereby to express that melancholic, dumb, and deaf 
stupefation, which benanbs all ou faculties, when 
oppressed with accidents greater than we are able 
te bear. And, indeed, the violence and Saipression 
of a0 excessive grief must of necessity astonish 
the soul, and whally deprive her of het ordinary 
Gem De Orato. 2: 
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Book 1. Of Sorrow 


functions: as it happens to every one of os, who, 
‘upon any sudden alarm of very ill news, find our. 
selves surprised, stupefied, and in a manner deprived 
Of all power of motion, so that the soul, beginning 
to vent itself in tears and lamentations, seems t0 
free and disengage itself from the sudden oppression, 
fand to have abtained some room to work itself out 
ax greater liberty. 











‘via vin tandem voct larata dolore eat.” 


In the war that Ferdinand made upon che widow 
of Ring John of Hungary, about Buda, a man-at- 
arms was particularly taken notice of by every ont 
for his singular gallant behaviour in a certain 
encounter: and, unknown, highly commended, and 
lamented, being left dead wpon the place: but by 
none a0 much as by Raisciac, a German lord, who 
was infinicely enamoured of so rare a valour. "The 
body being brought off, and the count, with the 
common curiosity coming to view it, the armour 
‘was no sooner taken off but he immediately knew 
him to be bis own son, a thing that added a second 
blow to, the compassion of all the beholders: only 
hhe, without uttering a word, or turning away his 
eyes from the woeful object, stood fixedly con. 
templating the body of bis son, till che vehemency: 
of sorrow having overcome his vital spirits, made 
him sink dawn stone-dead to the ground. 


“Chi puo dir com" agli ane, & in pcsiet fueo, 


the [nmamoratos, whea they would represent 
an insupporseble passion :— 
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LUngua se ont te atin 
‘Tosiant sues, gems epee 
Neither is it in the height and greatest fury of 
the Bt that we ere in a condicion € pour out Out 
complaints or our amorous persuasions, the soul 
being at that time over-burdened, and’ labourin 
with profound thoughts : and the body dejected at 
languishing with desire; and dhence it is that some- 
times procced those accidental impotencies that 50 
lanseatonably surprise: the lover, and that frigidity 
which by the foree of an immoderute ardour seizes 
him even in the very lap of fruition® For all 
passions that suffer themselves 10 be relished and 
digested are but moderate —~ 
"Cur leves loqurtu, ingens typent 
A surprise of unexpected joy does likewi 
produce the same eft 
“Wie coupe verte, Toe Sem 
Nig vins n madi calor oa rg 
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Book 1. Our Affections carry 


Besides the examples of the Roman lady, who 
died for joy to. see her son safe retumed’ from 
the defeat of Ganner; and of Sopbociea and of 
Dionysius the 3 who died of joy; and o 
Palla wb dad in Cotten, neatng som fhe 
honours the Roman Senate had decreed in bis 
favour, we have, moreover, one in our time, of Pope 
Leo X., who upoa sews of the waking of Milan, a 
thing e had so ardently desied, was rapt with 0 
sudden an excess of joy that he immediately fell into 
a feverand di 8d for amore notable testimony 
of the imbecility of human nature, it is recorded by 
the ancients® that Diodoras the dialectician died 
‘upon the spot, out of an exireme passion of shame, 
for aot having been able in his own school, and in 
the presence of a great auditory, to disengage him- 
self from a nice argument that was propounded 
to bim, [, for ery part, am very litle subject to 
these violent passions: Tam naturally of a stubborn 
apprebension, which also, by reasoning, T every day 
harden and fortify. 








CHAPTER 111 
OUR AFFECTIONS CARRY THEMSELVES BEYOND US 


Sucn ag accuse mankind of the folly of gaping alter 
future things, and advise us to make our benefit of 
those which are present. and to set up our rest upon 
them, ax having no grasp upon that which is wo 





Thesnseloes beyond Us Cuar. IU. 


come, even Jess than that which we have upon what 
is past, bave hit upon the most universal of human 
errors, if that may be called an error to which 
nature herself has disposed us, in order o the 
continuation of her awa work, ‘prepossessing us, 
amongst reveral others, with this deceiving imagi 
tion, as being more jealous of our action than afraid. 
of our knowledge. 

We are never present with, bat always beyond 
ourselves: fear, desire, hope, still push us on towards 
the future, depriving us, in the meantime, of the 
sense and consideration of that which is to amuse 
us with the thought of what shall be, even when me 
shall be no more.* 


Calasitonss est animes fetri 


We find this great precept often repeated in 
Phto, "Do thine own woes and kaow thysefe> 
OF which two parts, both the one and the other 
generally comprehend our whole duty, and do each 
of them in like manner involve the other ; for who 
will do his own work aright will find that his first 
Iesnon is to know what he is, and that which is 
to himself; and who rightly understands 
himself will never mistake another man's work for 
is own, but will love and improve himself above 
all other things, will refuse superfuous employments, 
and reject all unprofitable thoughts and propositions, 
As folly, on the one side, though it should enjoy wll 
it desiee, would notwithstanding never be content, 
0, on the other, wisdom, acquiescing in the present, 
never dissatisfied with itself" Epicurus dispenses 
hhis sages from all foresight and care of the future. 
5 Compare Rouen, iil pe, 
1 STebatedsaer evaaygs "Seven 
ciate booms = 
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Book 2 Our Affections carry 


Amongst those laws that relate to the dead, I 
Jook upon that to be very sound by which the actions 
Of princes are to be examined after their decease? 
They are equals with, if not masters of the hws, 
and, therefore, what justice could not inflict upon 
their persons, ‘tis but reason should be executed 
‘upon their repotations and the estates of their 
successors—things that we often value above life 
itself. "Tis a custom of singular advantage to those 
countries where itis in use, and by all good princes 
to be desired, who have reason to take it il, that 
the memories of the wicked sbould be used with the 
same reverence and respect with their own, We 
‘owe subjection and obedience to all our kings, 
whether good or bad, alike, for that has respect 
Unto their office; but as to esteem and affection, 
these are only duc co their virtue, Let us grant to 
patel government to endure them with patience, 

ywever unworthy: 10 conceal their vices ; and to 
assist them with our recommendation in their 
different actions, whilst their authority stands in 
need of our support. But, the relation of prince 
and subject being ance at an end. there is no reason 
‘we shuld deny the expression of our real opi 
{our own liberty and common justice and expe 
to interdict t0 good cubjects the glory of having 
Reverently and fakbfally served a petoce. whore 
imperfections were to them so well known; this 
‘were to deprive posterity of a useful example. "And 
auch as, out of respect to some private obligation, 
‘unjustly espouse and vindicate the memory of a 
faulty prince, do private right at the expense of 
public justice. Livy does very truly suy,* "That 
the language of men bred up in counts is always 
full of vain ostentation and alse testimony, every 

* Diodoran Sean 3.6 pears 
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one indifferently magnifying his own master, and 
stretching his commendation to the utmost extent 
of virtue and_ sovereign ur.” Some may 
condemn the freedom of those two soldiers who s0 
roundly answered Nero to his beard ; the one being 
asked by him why he bore him ill-will? "I loved 
thee," answered he, “*whilst thou wert worthy 





‘bur since thou art become a parricide, an incendiary, 
ind a coachman, { hate thee as thou dost 
"And the other, why he should attempt 
to kill bim? “Because,” said he, “I could think of 
‘no other remedy against thy perpetual micchieft."* 
But the public tad universal vesimonies that were 
tiven of him after his death (and so will be to all 
verity, both of bim and all oie wicked races 
ike ey of his tyrannies and aborninabie deport, 
ment, who, of a sound judgment, can reprove them ? 
1 am seandalized, that in so sacred a government 
as that of the Lacedamonians there should be 
mixed so hypocritical a ceremeny at the interment 
‘of theie kinge: where all their confederates and 
neighbours, and all sorts and degrees of men and 
women, as well as their slaves, cut and slashed 
their foreheads in token of sorrow, repeating in 
their cries and lamentations that that king (let him 
have been as wicked as the devil) was the best that 
ever they had*: by this means attributing to 
pal, the praise that only belongs so merit, and 
that of right is due 10 supreme desert, thoug! 
lodged in the lowes: and most inferior subject. 
Aristotle, who wil ail bavea hand in everything, 
makes a quare upon ing of Solon, that none 
an be sard to be happy wot he fs dead "whether, 
then, he who has lived and died according. to bis 
heart’s desire if he have left an ill repute behi 
a6 





























BooK L. Our Affections carry 
him, and that bis posterity be miserable, can be said 
to be bappy?” "we have life and motion, 
we convey ourselves by fancy and preoccupation, 
whither and to what we please; but once ont of 
‘being, we have no mote any manner of communica: 
ton with that which i, and it had therefore been 
better said by Solon that man is never happy, 
‘because never 80, till he is no more :— 





Bertrand de Guesclin,* dying at the siege of the 
Castle of Raneon, near unto Puy. in Auvergne, 
the besieged were afterwards, ‘pon surrender, 
enjoined to lay down the keys of the place upon 
the compre of the dead |. Bartolommen 
@'’Alviano, the Venetian General, happening. to 
die in the service of the Republic in Brescia, und 
hi corpse being to be carried through the territory 
of Verona, an enemy's country, most of the army 
were inclined to demand safe-conduct from the 
Mecsas ee, Testore Tee ceed, 
motion, rather choosing to way by force 
of arms, and to rum the hazard of a battle, saying 
it was by no means fit that he who in his life was 
never afraid of his enemies should seem to apprehend 
them when he was dead. In truth, in alfaira of 
the same nature, by the Greck Jaws, he who made 
wuit to an enemy for a body to give it burial 


tScarceiy ang man eas, even in 
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Themsetoes beyond Us 


renounced his victory, and had 20 
erect a trophy, and be to whom such 
‘was reputed victor. By this means 
Nicias lost the advantage he had visibly obtained 
over the Corinthians, and that Agesilaus, on the 
contrary, aaaured that which he had before very 
doubsfully gained over the Bezotians.* 

‘These Uhings might appear strange, bad it aot 
been a general practice in all ages not only to 
extend the concern of ourselves beyond this life, 
bur, moreover to fancy that the favour of Heaven 
does not only very often accompany vs to the grave, 
bat has ulso, even ufier fife, a concern for our asher. 
OF which there are so many ancient examples (to 
vay nothing of those of our own observation), that 
it iu not necessary [ should longer insist upon it 
Edward 1, King of England, having in the lor 
wars betwixt him and Robert. Kiog of Scotland, 
hhad experience of how geeat importance bis own 
immediate presence was to the success of his 

having ever been victorious in whatever 
hhe undertook in his own person, when hy came to 
die, bound his son in a solemn cath that, 0 soon 
as he should be dead ke should boil his body till 
the flesb parted from the bones, and bury the flesh, 
reserving the bones to carry continually with him 
in his army. 20 often as he should be obliged to 
yo against the Scots, as if destiny had inevitably 
‘ttached victory even to his remains. John Zisca, 
the same who, in vindication of Wiclife’s beresies, 
troubled the Bohemian state, left order that they 
sould ly him fier is, deach, and of his. skin 
make a drum to carry in che war against his 
enemies, fancying ic would contribute 0 the con- 
tinuation of the successes he had always obtained 

* Paar, A of Nien cs ef plant, va 
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Book 2 Onir Affections carry 
in the wars against them. In like manner certain 
of the lodians, in their batzles with the Spaniards, 
carried with them the bones of one of their captains, 
in consideration of the victories they had formerly 
obtained under bis conduct. And other people of 
the same New World carry about with them, in 
their wars the relics of valiant men who have died 
in battle, to incite their courage and advance 
their fortune. Of which examples the first reserve 
nothing for the tomb but the reputation they bave 
sd by their former achievements, but these 
ute to them a cerraln present and uctive 
wer, 

‘The proceeding of Je Capitaine Bayard is of 
better complexion, who finding himself wounded 
to death with an arquebuss shot, and being 
Importuned to retire out of the fight, made answer 
chat he would not begin at the lust gasp to turn 
his back to the enemy, and accordingly still fought 
6, till feeling himself too faint and no loner able 
(0 sit on his horse, he commanded his steward to 
set him down at the foot of a tree, but so that he 
might dle with hi face towards the enemy, which 

re did, 

emus yet add another example, equally remark- 
able for the present consideration with any of the 
former. The Exaperor Maximilian, great-geand- 
father to the now King Philip" was a prince 
endowed throughout with great and extr 
qualities, and amongst the rest with a singular 
beauty of person, but had withal a humour very 
onary that of other princes whe for the 
despatch of their most important affeirs convert 
thelr close-stool into a chair of State, which was, 
that he would never permit any of his bedcbamber, 

* Pip Ik of Spa 
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Themselves beyond Us Cuan, TIL 
how familiar soever, to see him ia that 
and would, steal aside to make water a5 rel 
aa a virgin, shy to discover to his physician or 
any other whomsoever those parts that we are 
aecustomed to conceal. I myself, who have so 
impudent a way of talking, am, nevertheless, 
gaturally 20 movieat this way, chat unless at che 
importunity of necessity or pleasure, | scarcely 
ever communicate to the sight of any either thore 
parts or actions that custom orders Us to conceal, 
hers (suffer more constraint than | eanceive 
in very wel ing 2 man, especially of my 
profession. But he novrished this modest humour 
to such a degree of superstition as to give express 
orders in his last will that chey should pot him on 
deawers $0 toon a8 he should be dead; to which, 
methinks, he would have done well to have added 
that he should be blindfolded, too, that put. them 
on. The charge that Cyrus left with his children, 
that neither they. nor any other. should either see 
‘oF touch his body after the soul was departed from 
it. {attribute 10 some superstitious devotion of 
his; for both his historian and himeelf, amongst 
{heir great qualities, marked he wile 'coume of 

lives with a singular respect and reverence to 
religion, 

at story displeased me, which a great prince 
told me of a connection of ‘mine, a wan tolerably 
‘well known both in peace and war, that, coming 10 
die in a very old age, of excessive pain of the stone, 
hhe spent the last hours of his life in an extra. 
ordinary solicitude about ordering the honour and 
ceremony of bis foneral, pressing all the men of 
condition who came to ste him to engage their 
‘word to attend hio to his grave: importuning this 

" Kenaphen, Groped 7. 





























Book 1 Our Afections carry 


prince, who came co visi him at his ext gasp, 
with a most earnest supplication that he woold 
order his family to be there, and presenting before 
him several reasons and examples to orove that it 
was & respect due to 2 man of his condition ; and 
seemed to die content, having obtained this promize, 
and appointed the method and order of his funeral 
parade. { have seldom heard of so persistent a 
vanity. 

‘Another, though contrary curiosity (of which 
singularity, alzo, { do not want domestic example), 
seems to be somewhat akin to this, that a man 
shall cudgel hie brains at the last moments of his 
life to contrive his obsequies to so particular and 
unusual & parsimony as of one servant with « 
Tantemn. [see this humour commended, and the 
appointment of Marcus Acalivs Lepido, who fr- 

his heirs to bestow upon his hearse even the 
‘common ceremonies in use upon such occasions." I 
ik yet temperagce and rugalty 19 avoid expense 
and pleasure of which the use and knowledge are 
immpercepible tous? | See here, an eaay and cheap 
formation. If instruction were at all necestary 
{n this case, { should be of opinion that in this, ax 
inal oer anlens aU, ac pers eld 
regulate the matter to his fortune ; ani 
the philosopher Lycon prudently ordered his 
friends to dispose of his body where they should 
think moat fit, and as to his faneral, 10 order it 
neither too superfluous nor too mean? For my 
part, [ sbould wholly reler the ordering of this cere- 
mony to custom, and shall, when the time comes, 
accardngly leave, it to their discretion to. whene 
Tot it shalt fall to do me that last office :— 
: shale. 
tom eee 











Themselves beyond Us Curae. Tf, 
ree tela a ieieieats bela eae 
eee 
and it was a holy saying of a saine:— 
“Comoe ete enter 
Which made Socrates answer Crito, who, at 
ur of his death, asked him how he would 
a ee fe 
be ba ie pon ea oe ee 
sonar me Sod i prev, ht hi 
satisfaction of this kind, to imitate those who in 
their lifetime entertain themselves with the ceremony 
and. honours of their own obsequies beforehand, 
pleased with beholding their own dead 
tance in marble. Happy are they who can 
ratify their senses by inensibiliry, and live by 
their death ! 

Tam ready t0 conceive an implacable hatred 
grins all popular domination, dough think it 
the most natural and equitable of all co oft as 1 
call to mind the inhuman injustice of the people of 
Athens, who, without remission, or once vouchsaf- 
ing to hear what they had to say for themselves 
put to death their brave captains newly returned 
‘tris qege from a naval victory they had obtained 
over the Lacedamonians near the Arginusian Isles, 
the most bloody and obstinate engagement that 
ever the Greeks fought at wen; because (ay the 
victory) they followed up the blow and pursued the 
advantages presented to them by the rule of war, 

1 aid ks east cise 
oe genteel Ble Be 
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rather than stay to gather up and bury their dead. 
‘Bind the execution & yet retdered more odious by 
the behaviour of Diomedon, who, being one of the 
condemned, and a man of most eminent virtue, 
polleal and mlltary, after ‘baviag beaed. the 
Fentence, advancing to speak, no audience til then 
having been allowed, instead of laying before dhem 
Wi oma tno te imple of so ela seen 
only expressed a solcitade for his judges’ preserea 
ton eeching the goa conver a ern 
to their good, & ‘at for neglecting. to 
ils the wows, whith We Sed is companions had 
made (with which ke also acquainted them) in 
Acknowledgment of 30 glorious a success U 
might nov draw down the indignation of the gods 
Upon them: and so without “more words” went 
cbucageously ta hia death. 

‘Fortune, a few years after, punished them in the 
same kind; for Chabrias,captale-yeneral of 
tava forces, haviog got the better of Poli, Admiral 
of Sparta, at the ttle of Naxos, totaly lost the 
fruits of his victory, ove of very great importance 
to tbeir affairs, in order wot to incur the danger of 
this example, and 0 that he should not lose a few 
bodies of is dead fiends that were flouting in the 
sea, gave opporuanity 10.2 world of living enemies 
to sal avay in safety, who afterwards made them 
pay dear for this uascasonable superstition = 

* Quan, qvo jen, pen bit, Seco? 
“Sion ntt aom 

“This other restores the sense of repose to body 
without a soul =~ 
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How the Soul, &c. uae. tv, 
“Neque sepelerea, goo redpietr, babest: pore corparit, 
ih, nmin buman 7h corpos reqezscat eam 
‘Aa nature demonstrates to us that se 
things retain yet an oeealt relation to life 
changes its flavour and complexion in cellars, 
according 10 the changes and seasons of the 
from whence it came: and the flesh of veni 
alters its condition in the powderin 
taste according to the laws of the fiving flesh of 
its kind, ax ic is said, 















CHAPTER 1V 


HOW THE SOUL EXPENDS 17S PASSIONS UPON 
FALSE ORJRCTS, WHEN THE TRUE ARB MISSED 


A Genrixwax® of my country, marvebously tor- 
mented with the gout, being importuned by his 
physicians totally to abstain from all manner of 
fal meats, wae wont pleasanly to eeply, that i 
the extremity of hhe must needs have some- 
thing to quarrel with, and that railing at and 
cursing, one while the sausages, and 
another the dried tongues and the hams, was some 
mitigation to his pais. But, eamest, a 
ihe arm when ks advanced os ei he 
low, and goes wind, it pains us; and aa 
also, that, to make a pleasant prospect, the sight 
cv eb, ray brenda 
se boy may tee 
nti a or 
men Seedy er rime Ses SE 
Seana a ‘Satehetbe bne or ages 
pelea oats inte sod Prnaken co 
ee 
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should not be lost and diloted in vague air, but have 
same bound and object to limit and circumscribe 
it at a reasonable distance, 
"Vertu t itt views a robore dena 
‘Occatat eyo, spt fice inent"™ 

So it seems that the soul, being transported and 
discomposed. tums its violence upon itself, if not 
supplied with someching to oppore it, and ther: 
fore alway’ requires an abject at which to aim, and 
whergon to act. Plutarch says! of those who are 
delighted with little dogs and monkeys, that the 
amorous part that is in us, for want of a legitimate 
object, rather than lie idle, does after that manner 
forge and create one false and frivolous, And we 
tee that the soul, in its passions, inclines rather ta 
deceive itself, by creating a false and fantastical 
subject, even contrary to its own belief, than not 10 
have something to work upon. After this manncr 
brute beasts direct their fury to fall upon the stone 
or weapon tht as hurt chem, and wth thir eet 
even execute revenge upon themselves for the 
fnjury they have received from nnother— 


* Pannonia baad ster, pout ictum savior ura 























What causes of the misadventures that befall us 
do we not invent? what is it that we do not lay the 





Eexpends its Passions, &. cnar. IV, 
‘wease you tear, nor is it the white bosom that in 
four anger you 30 unmercifuly bea, that with an 
Mees hauls tare pie gore ekoed ater: 
‘quarrel with something cle. Livy, speaking of 
the Roman army in Spain, says that for the lors 
of the two brothers,* their great captains :— 
“Fave oxime repente, wt fear capita." 
"Tis a common And the philos 
Bion said pleasantly of the king, who by handaful 
is hair off his head for sorrow, “Does this 















Who has not seen peevish gam 
pall th cards and salem se ie in revenge 
for the loss of their money? Xerxes whipped the 
sea, and wrote a challenge to Mount Athos: Cyrus 
employed a whole army several days at work, to 
revenge himself of the river Gyndas, for the fright 
it had put him into in passing over it: and Caligula 
dlemolished a very beautiful palace for the pleasure 
hig mother had once enjoyed there.* 

I remember there was a story current, when I 
was x boy, that one of our neighbouring kings* 
having received a blow from the hand of God, 
swore he would be cevenged, and in order t0 it, 
made proclamation that for ten years £0 come 0 
fone should pray to Him, or so much ag mention 
Him throughout his dominions, of, 30 far ax his 
authority went, believe in Him: by which they 
meant to paint not so much the folly as the 
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vainglory of the nation of which this tale was told. 
‘are vices. that go together, but in 

truth such actions as these have in them still more 
of presumption than want of wit. Augustus Cesar, 
having been tossed with a tempest at sea, fell to 
defying Neptune and i the pomp of she Ciscenian 
‘gemes, to be revenged, deposed his statue from the 
lace it had amongst the other deities. Wherein 
Fee was stl leas extesable chan the former, and less 
fterwards when, having lost a battle 








tha he was after en, bavi 
under Quintilins Varus i ny, im rage and 
dapat Reetene rinsing bis head agai he wall, 
crying out, “O Varus! give me back my legions!” 
{oF these exceed al Toll, foranmuch ue inpiey is 
joined therewith, invading God Himself, or at least 

fortune, as if she had cars that were subject to our 
batteries; like the Thracians. who when it thunders 
cr lightens, fall to shooting against heaven with 
‘Titanian vengeance, as if by fights of arrows they 
intended to bring God tw reaton, Though the 
ancient poet in Phinarch tells us 

“Point ne fant cooroucer aux aires, 
‘tne nat chal de totes non chokes“? 
But we can never enough decry the disorderly 








CHAPTER V 


WHRTHER THE GOVERNOR OF A PLACE BESIEGED 
‘OUGHT TO GO OUT TO PARLEY 


Quintus Mancits* the Roman legate in che war 
against Perseus, King of Macedon, co gain time 
3 We must aot ost the gods with oor wfc; they take 90 
‘a of oar pnPtr, 
ey aia 





Ought to go out to Parley char. V. 
wherein to reinforce bis army, set on foot some 
Overtures of accommodation, with which the king 
bing lulled asle, conluded x truce for ome days 
y this means giving his enemy opportunity and 
leisure to recruit his forces, which was afterwards 
the occasion of the king's final ruin.” Yet dhe elder 
senor indi of is frether mano 
condemmed this proceeding as degenerating from 
ther ancient paces which, they si, was fo fight 
y valour, and not by artifice, surprises, and night: 
encounters; neither by pretended fi 
expected rallies to overcome their enemi 
making war tll having first proclaimed it, and very 
‘often assigned both the hour and place of bate. 
Out of this generous principle it was chat they 
delivered up to Pyrshus his treacherous physician, 
and to the Etrurians their disloyal schoolmaster. 
This was, indeed, a procedure truly Roman, and 
nothing allied to the Grecian subtlety, nor to the 
Punic cunning, where it was reputed a victory of 
less jlory 10 overcome by force than by fraud. 
Deceit may serve for a need, but he only confesses 
himself overcome who knows he is neither subdued 
bby policy nor misadventure, but by dint of valour, 
man to man, ina fair and just war. It very well 
appears, by the discourse of these good old senators, 
that this fle sentence was aot yet received amongst 
them — 
‘Doles an virtus, qui is hove esiat "2 

The Achaians, Polybius,t abborced all 
manner of double-desliog in war, aot seputing ita 
victory unless where the courage of the enemy was 
fairly subdued — 

‘Stage oF alas, who queains in ox eneny?*— esis, 
ey 
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Boox . Whether the Governor Besieged 
“am tir snctut wt apics diet eam ete gl 
salva Ed et ate digtate, paraiter"™= 

‘Says another — 

“Veune wl a te, segnare bere, quidve feral, fort vinate 
experi? 

In the kingdom of Ternate, amongst those nations 
which we 30 broadly call barbarians, they have a 
custom never to commence war, till it be first 
proclaimed ; adding withal an ample declaration of 
‘what means they have to do it with, with what and 
ow many men, what ammunitions, and what, both 
offensive and defensive, ares; but also, that being 
done. if theic enemies do not yield and come to an 
agreement, they conceive it lawful to employ with: 
four repeoach in their wars any means which may 
help them to conquer. 

he ancient Florentines were so fur from seekinys 

to obtain any advantage over their enemies by sur 

Beis: tha theyabways gave them s months waring 

ore they drew sbeit army into te fc, by dhe 
continual tolling of a bell they called Murtinelfa.? 

For what concerns ourselves, who ate not 0 
scrupulous in this afair, und who attribute the 
honour of the war to him who has the profit of it 

















and who after Lysander* say, “Where the lion's 
‘skin is too short, we must eke it out with a bit from 
the most usual occasions uf sur. 






prise are derived from this practice, and we hold 
that there are no moments wherein a chief ought to 
‘be more circumspect, and to have his eye so much at 
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Onght to go oxt to Parley Cuan. Ve 


watch, as those of parleys and treaties of accom. 
modation; and it is, therefore, become a general 
rule amacgst the martial men of these latter times, 
that a governor of a place never ought, in a time of 
siege. fo go cut to parley. It was for this that in 
‘our fathers’ days the Seigneurs de Montmord and 
de TAssigni, defending Mousson' against the Count 
of Nassais, were so highly censured. But yet, as 10 
‘would be excusable in that governor who, 
going out, should, notwithstanding, do it in such 
‘manner that the safety and advantage should be on 
his side ; as Count Guido di Rangone did at Re; 
if we are to believe Du Bellay, for Guicciardini 
tape was he el when the igneu de Escut 
‘approached to purley, who so little away 
from his fort, that a disorder happening in the 
interim of parley. not only Monsieur de I'Eseut and 
hhis party who were advanced with him, found 
themselves by much the weaker, insomuch that 
Alessandro Trivulaio was there slain, but he himself 
was constrained, as the safest way, t0 fallow the 
Count. and, relying upon his honour, to secure 
hienself from the danger of the shot within the walls 
of the town. 
aiurenes being shut up in the city of Nora by 
Antigonus, un importuned to come out to 
cpl wih hie, 2 he sent him word hues fhe 
should wo « greater man than bimeell, and one who 
had now an advantage over him, returned this noble 
Saowce: |= Toll his anid he, “viet I ill cover 
think any man greater than myself whilst 1 have 
my swort in my hand," and would not consent to 
come out to him till frst. according to his own 
demand, Antigonus had delivered ‘him his owe 
nephew Prolomeus in bostage.* 
‘Pout Mecsas, orrine. Pasar, cif of Emery. 
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Book I. The Hone of 


And yet some bave done very well ia going ont 
io person to parley. on the word of the assailant : 
witness Heary de Vaux, a cavalier of Champagne, 
who being besieged by the English in the Castle 
of Commercy. and Banbolonew de runes, we 
commanded at the Leaguer, having so sapped the 
pentest part of the castle withow, that nothing 
remained but setting fie ta the props to bury the 
besieged under the ruins, he requested the said 
Henry to come out to speak with him for his own 
good, which he did with three more in compuny ; 
and, bis ruin being made apparent to bim, he con- 
ceived himself singularly obliged to bix enemy, 0 
whose discretion be and his yarciaon surrendered 
themuclves: and fire being presently applied to the 
mine, the props no sooner began to fail, but, the 
castle was immediately blown up from its foundations, 
nna one stone being left upon another. 

1 could, and do with great facility, rely pon the 
faith of another; but 1 very unwillingly do 
‘tin such a case, us it should thereby be judged that 
it was cather an effect of my despair and want of 
courage than voluntarily and out of confidence and 
security in the faith of firm with whom I had to do, 














CHAPTER VI 
‘THE MOUR OF PARLEY DANGEROUS 
U saw, notwithstanding, lately in my neighbourhood 
of Muasitas, thar thass who wera diven out ibonce 
by our army, and others of their party, highly 
complained of treachery, for that during a treaty of 
accommodation, and in the very interim that their 
deputies were treating. they were surprised and cut 
to pieces: a thing that, peradventure, in another 
# 


Parley Dangerous 
age, might have had some colour of foul 
as 1 have just said, the practice of ar 
days is quite another thing, and there is now 00 
confidence in an enemy excusable til the treaty is 
finally sealed; ond even then the conqueror has 
enough to do to keep his word: so hazardous 
thing it is to entrust the observation of the faith a 
man has engaged to a town that surrenders upon 
id favourable conditions, to the licence of a 
jous army, and to give the soldier free eotrance 
‘of blood. 


into it in the 
is Regillus, the Roman pretor, 














Locus 
having lost his time in atsempting to take the city 


f Phe force, by reasoo of the singular valou 
therewith the ishabicate defended Hemaclvey, 
conditioned, at last, co receive them as ii 











0 
the people of Rome, and to enter the town, ax into a 
confederate city, without any manner of hoally, of 


which he gave them allaseurace; but having, forthe 
greater pomp, brought is whole army in with him, 
ft was no more in his power, with all the endeavour 
he could use, to cestrain his people: so that, avarice 
and revenge trampling under foot both his authority 
aad all miltary dacipline, he here saw a consider 
able part ofthe city sacked and ruined before his face. 
Cleomenes was wont to say, “ that what mischief 
soever a men could do his eneiy in time of war was 
above justice, and nothing accountable to it in the 
sight of gods and men.” “And so, baving concluded 
a truce with those of Argos for seven days, the 
third night after he fell upon them when they were 
all buried in sleep, and put them to the sword, 
alleging that there had no nights been mentioned in 
‘he truce ; but the gods punished this aubtle perfidy. 
In a time of patley also, and while the citizens 
were relying upon their safety warrant, the tity of 
eh Py . 














Boor 1. The Hour of 


Casilinuca was takea by surprise, aod thet even 
in the age of the justest captains and the most 
perfect Roman discipline; for it is. net 
said that it is not lawful for us, in Ume and place, 
to make advantage of our enemies’ want of under 
standing, as well ax their want of courage. 

Ard: Soobrless, was bes naturally may privileges 
that appear reasonable even to the prejudice 
reason” And therefore here the role fals>— 

id ngre ot ex ation prdeterimchin"? 
But { am astonished at the great liberty allowed 
by Xenophon in such cases, and that both by 
Precept and by the example of several exploits of 
is complete emperor: an anthor of very great 
authority, [ confess, in those affairs, as being 
In is ob peron both 2 great captain and 
philosopher of the fiest form of Socrates’ disciptes: 
and yet T cennoe consent to such « measure of 
cence as he dispenses in all things and places. 
Monsieur d’Aubigny, besieging Capua, and after 
having directed a furious battery agatast it, Signor 
Fabricio Colonna, governor of the town, having 
from a bastion begun to parley, and his’ soldiers 
in the meantime being a little more remiss in their 
‘guard, our people entered the place at unawares, 
And pat them ail to the sword. And of later 
memory at Yeoy, Sight Julaoo Roneo haviog 
part of @ novice to go out to parley 
with the Constable, at his return found his place 
taken, But, that we might not scape sootfree, the 
Marquess of Pescara having laid siege to Genoa, 
wheze Duke Oxaviano Fregoro commanded under 
Gur protection, and the arises betwixt them belng 
charge gst tte ro pe sneer anne 
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“Nemo 

















Parley Dangerous car. VE 
so far advanced that it was looked upon as a done 
thing, and upon the point to be concluded, the 
‘Spaniards in the meantime having slipped io, made 

‘of this treachery as an absolute victory. And 
e, at Ligny, in Barrois, where the Count 
Brienne commanded, the emperor baving in 









own person beleaguered that place, and Bertheville, 

the said Count’s Hestenant, going out to parley, 

silat he was capitolating the town was taken, 
“Feil vince sempre mel lasdail coma, 





“Vincas!e per tartans, 0 per fogepno,”? 


say they. But the er Chrysippas was of 
mie opinions whereie Tso nears fre 
‘was used to say that those who ron a race ought 
to employ all the force they have in what they ure 
about, and to run as fast as they can: but that it 
is yng means fae in chee to lay any hand ypon 
thei adversary co sop him, nor 40 sta leg. before 
him to throw him dowa* And yet more generous 
was the answer of that great Alexander 10 
Polypercon, who was persuading him to take the 
advantaye of the aight’s obscurity to fall upon 
Darius." By no means,” said he; “it is not for 








such a man as f am to steal a victory" — 


" Malo me fortasm perniest, quae viele pudeat."* 
Atque idem fugienter baud est dignates Oroden 

‘Sernere, me acts cncum dare cupide vu 

Obvinn advarsoque occurs. eeque miro vr 

Cotati, naed furto melor, ne forivun armis."# 











Book I. That the Intention is 


CHAPTER VII 
‘THAT THE INTENTION IS JUDGE OF OUR ACTIONS. 


“Tos a saying, ‘That death disc us of all 
our obligations" I know some who have taken it 
in another sense. Henry VIL., King of England, 
snided wit Dos Filip, ooo, Maxindin sho 
emperor, oF (to jim more honourably) father 
to the Emperor Charles V., that the said Philip 
should deliver up the Duke of Suffolk of the White 
Rose, his enemy, who was fled into the Low 
Countries, into his hands: which Philip accordingly 
did, but upon condition. ‘nevertheless, that He 
should attempt nothing against the life of 
Duke; but coming co die, the king in his last will 
commanded his son to pat bim to deuth immediately 
after his decease. And fately. in the tragedy that 
the Duke of Alva presented to us in the person 
‘of the Counts Hora and Egmont ut Brussels, there 
were very remarkable passages, and one amongst 
the reat that Count Egioon: (upon. the security of 
whose word and faith Count Horn had come and 
surrendered himself to the Duke of Alva) earnestly 
centreated that he might first mount the scaffold, 10 
the end that death might disengage him from the 
obligation he had passed to the 

¢, methinks, death did not acquit the former of 
his promise, and that the second was discharged 
from it without dying. We casnot be bound 
beyond what we are able to perform, by reason 
that effect and performance are not at ail in our 

wer, and that, indeed, we are masters of nothing 

tthe will, in which, by necessity. all the rules 

"Deal Jt 





























Judge of our Actions nar. Vit, 


and whole duty of mankind are founded and 
eatabbthed : therefore Count Egmoat, conceiving 
his sou! and will indebted to his promise, althoug 
hhe had not the power to make it good, had doubt. 
Teas been absolved of his duty, even though he had 
Willy cad peemediatelyfrehing hs (ae ws 
wilfully anc icately breaking his faith, was 
no more to be excused for deferring the execution 
of his infidelity til) after his death then the mason in 
Herodotus, who baving inviolably, during the time 
of his life, kept the secret of the treasure of the 
King of Egypt, his master, at his death discovered 
it to his children.* 

1 have taken notice of several in my time, who, 
coavicted by their consciences of unjustly detaining 
the goods of another, have endeavoured to make 
amends by their will, and afier their decease; but 
they had as good do nothing, as either in taking 





‘89 much time in $0 ‘an affair, or in going 
about to romedy a wrong with so little dissatisfaction 
rinjury to themselves. ‘owe, over and above, 


something of their own: and by how much their 
payment is more strict and incommodious to them- 
selves, by so much is their restitution-more just 
and meritorious. Penitency requires penalty ; but 
they yet do worse than these, who reserve the 
Ueclaration of a mortal animosity against their 
neighbour to the last gasp, having concealed it 
during their Kfe; wherein’ they manifest little 
regard of their own honour, irritating the party 
offended in their memory; and less to their 
conseience, not having the power, even out of 
feapect to death itself, to make, ther xl, dis 
with them, bu che life of their hatred 
even beyond their own. Unjust judges, who defer 
* Heed tt, 
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Book I. Of Idleness 


judgment to a time wherein they can have no 

nowledge of the cause! For my part, ! shall 
take care, if [ can, that my death discover nothing 
that my life has not first and openly declared. 


CHAPTER VIII 
(OF 1DLENESS. 


‘As we see some grounds that have long lain idle 
‘and untilled, when grown rich and fertile by rest, 
to abound with and spend theie virtwe in the product 
of innumerable sorts of weeds and wild herbs that 
are unprofitable, and that to make them perform 
their true office, we are to cultivate and prep: 
them for such seeds as are proper for our 
and as we see women that, without knowledge of 
man, do sometimes of themselves bring forth in- 
notte and Farnese tuope of fleth, Ga thet 10 
cause a natural and perfect generation they are to 
bbe husbanded with another kind of seed: even so 
it is with minds, which if not applied to some cer- 
tain study that may fix aed restrain them, run into 
athousand extravagances, eternally roving here and 
there in the vague expanse of the imagination — 
"Sit aque tremor abs ubi Homes shen 
Sole ears yaaa irae 
Oni perv arog sub rat 
‘gitar somone ft laquene te 
in which wild agitation there is ao folly, nor idle 
fancy they do not light upen — 
2 Aa ben ‘a bres vas of water be treniieg bea of ck, 
Wetiy tut oer evry ct aroma tnd ns ve dard wy 
Sidi we clings ibe opens rou" ae 























Of Liars Coan, 1X, 
Velo mgr goss rae 
Flaguatr species 
recThe pas thas has no etaished aim loses ite, 
fe, = 





inqui abiqe batt, Maxine, mungonm habit 

When I lately retired to my own house, 
resolution, az much as possibly I could, to a 
all manner of concern in affairs, and to spend jn 
rivacy and repose the litte remainder 1 

ve to live, I fancied [ could not more oblige my 
mind than to suffer it at full leisure to entertain 
and divert itself, which { now hoped it might 
henceforth doy as being by time besome more 
settled and mature ; bat ] find: 

"Varian sesper aot oa este," 

that, quite conteary, it is tike a horse that has 
broke from his rider, who voluntarily runs into a 
much more violent career than any horseman would 
pat him to, and erates eve 20 many chimeras and 
fantastic monaters, one upon another, without order 
or design, that, the better at leisure to contemplate 
their strangeness and absurdity, I have begun to 
commit them to writing. boping in time to make it 
ashamed of itself 


















CHAPTER 1X 


‘Turexe is not a man living whom it would s0 little 
become to speak from memory as myself, for 1 
DIAL AES pe dra tee aga, 
Pit ata cs evesybere, Mesias lives nowhere?—Maral, 


Lec, 704 











Root 1. Of Liars 
have scarcely any at all, and do not thiok that the 
work! has anodser to. marvelously treacherous as 
mine. My other faculties areal sufciently ordinary 
and mean; bot in this think nysell very rare 
‘and singular, and deserving to be thought famous. 
Berides che ‘natural inconvenience 1 suffer by it 
(for, certes, the necessary use of memory con- 
sidered, Plato had reason when he called it a great 
and powerful godéexs), ia my country, when they 
would say a man has no sense, they say, such an 
‘one has no memory; and when I complain of 
the defect of mine, they do not believe me, and re- 
rove me, as though I accused myself for a fool: 
not discerning the difference betwixt memory and 
understanding, which is to make matters still worse 
for me. Bot they do me wrong; for experience, 
rather, daily sbows us, on the contrary, that a 
strong memory & commonly coupled with infirm 
judgment, “They dame, moreover (who. am 0 
perfect in nothing as ia friendship), a great wrony 
fo this, that they make the came words which 
accuse my infirmity, represent me for an ungrateful 
person ; they bring my affections into question upon 
the account of my memory, and from 2 natural 
imperfection, make out 2 defect of conscience, 
Bie bas forgot” saye one, “this request, or that 
mise; he no more remembers his friends; he 
forgot to say or do, or conceal such and such 
aa thing, for my sake.” And, troy, { am apt enough 
to forget many things, but co neglect anything my 
friend has given me in Unever do it, And 
it should be enough, ks, that I feel the 
misery and inconvenience of it, without branding 
sme with malice, a vice a0 contrary to ay bumour, 
However, T derive these comforts from 1) 
inficmity: first, thac it is an evil from whid 
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Of Liars Caan, TX. 





principally 2 have found reason to correct a worse, 
That would easly ‘have grown upon me, 
namely, ambition; the being intolerable in 


hose who wee apon them public affsim That, 
fas several Tike examples in gress of mature 
desta fo ue bas fried ne my other 
faculties proportionably as as left me un- 
feria this; 1 soa ctherwite have been 
apt implicitly to have reposed my mind and judgment 
‘pon the bare report of other een, withovt ever 
setting them to work upon their own force, bad 
the inventions and opinions of others been ever 
presant with me by the Benet of memory, That 
y this means } am not 30 talkative, for the 
magazine of the memory is ever better furnished 
with matter than that of the invention. Had mine 
been faithful to me, 1 had ere this deafened all my 
friends with my babble, the subjects themselver 
arousing and stirring up the litte faculty I have of 
handling and employing them, heating and distend- 
ing my discourse, which were a pity: as I bave 
observed in several of my intimate friends, who, 
as their memories supply them with an entire 
tnd full view of thiogas Gegin their narrative. s0 
far back, aod crowd wih 0 many fnperinent 
circumstances, that though the story be good in 
fran they make «hfe pol ky ar other, 
you are either to curse the strength of their memory 
for the weakness of their judgment: and it is a hard 
thing to dose up a discourse, and to eut it short, 
when you have once started: there is nothing 
‘wherein the force of a horse is 50 much seen as in 
around, and sudden sop.” yee even thane who 
are pertinent enough, who would, but cannot stop 
short in their career; for whilst they are seeking 
‘out a bandsome period to conclude with, they go 
a 








Boor t. Of Liars 


on at random, staging about opon impertinent 
‘staggering upon weak le 
bove all old meawho retin the memary 
of hogs past, and forget Bow lien they have 
told them, are dangerous company: and 1 have 
Known storie fom the mouth of 4 man of very 
great quality, otherwise very pleasant in them- 
selves, become very wearisome by being repeated 
a hundred times over and over again to the same 

People, 

PSecondly, that, by this means, I the less re 
rember the injures I have rectived ; insomuch 
Ghat, asthe ancent said’ | should have a refater 
of injuries, or a prompter, as Darius, who, that he 
Iuight not foget the afence be hed received from 
fred nthe oft oh sat down to dinner, 

jered one. of his fee times to repeat in 

Sir meer the Atenas san 
then agai the places which I revisit, and the 
books [read over again, sill smile upon me with 
a fresh novelty. 

Jt is not without good reason said ‘that he who 
as not good memory should never take uy 
him the trade of lying” 1 know very well that 
the grammarians® distinguish betwixt an_sostruth 
and 4 Ke, and say that to tell an waénulh is 10 tell 

ng that is false, but that. we ourselves bel 

















to be true; and that the deftion of the word fo 
Hie in Latin, from which our French is taken, is to 





Uuntroe ; and it sof this last sort of liars only that f 
now speak. Now, these do either wholly contrive 
sad invent the untruths they utter, or so alter and 





Cuar. 1X 


When 
and often alter the same story, accord- 
ing other own fancy, tis very tard for them, atone 
‘or another, to being trapped, by reason 

that the real each of the thing, Raving fist caken 
possession of the memory, there lodged 
End impressed by the twediam of Enowiztge tod 
selene; it wil be dificult that i should. aot re- 
resent itself 10 the imagication, and shoulder out 
Etchood, which connor there have 40 sure. and 
settled footing as the other ; end the circumstances 
of the fret true knowledge evermore running in 
theie minds, will be apt to make them forget those 
that are illegitimate, and only forged by their own 
fancy. In what they wholly invent, forasmuch as 
there is mo contrary impression to jostle their in- 
vention, there seeme co be leat danger of tripping 
and yet even this also, by reason it is a vain body, 
and without any hold, is very apt to escape the 
memory, if it be not’ well assured. Of which 1 
have had very experience, at the expense 
of such as profess only to form and accommodate 
their speech to the affair they have in band, or to 
the humour of the great folks to whom they are 
speaking ; for the circumstances to which these 
eps iy ps ts eae Hele lh sd creates 
ing subject to their Ze 
tauat vary accordiogiy whence it happens that of 
the same thing they tell one man that itis this, and 
another that it is that, giving it several colours; 
which men, if they once come ta confer notes, and 
find out the cheat, what becomes of this fine art? 
‘To which may be added, that they nmust of necessity 
very often ridiculously trap themselves; for what 
memory can be sufficient to retain ¢0 many different 
‘shapes as they have forged upon one and the serve 
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Boor 1. Of Liars 
subject? I have known many in my time very 
ambitious of the repute of this fine wit; but they 
do not see that if they have the reputation of it, the 
effeet can no longer be. 

In plain truth, lying is an accursed vice. We 
are not aren, nor have otber tie upon one anoter, 
‘but by our word. If we did but discover the horror 
ind gravity of it we should puso it with fre and 
sword, and more justly than other crimes. | see 
that parents commonly, and with indiscretion 
nough, correct their children for little innocent 
faults, and tormeat them for wanton tricks, that 
have asker impression nor consoueree: whereas 
in, my opiaioa, lying only, and, which is of some- 
ing SSower tole tabettacy are the felt which 
are to be severely whipped out of them, both in 
theie infancy and in their progress, otherwise they 
grow up and increase wih them; and after a 
tongue has once gor the knack of Iying, is not 10 
be imagined how impossible it is to reclaim it 
hence it comes to pass that we see some, who are 
otherwise very honest men, so subject and enslaved 
to this vice. have an honest lad so my tailor, 
whom T never knew guilty of one truth, m0, not 
when it had been to his advantage. If falsehood 
had, like truth, but one face only. we should he 
upon better terms; for we should the 
certain the contrary to what the liar sa 
reverse of fruth has a hundred thousand forms, and 
4 field indefinite, without bound or limit. ‘The 
Pythagoreans make good to be certain and finite, 
and evil, infinite and uncertain. There are a 
thousand ways to miss the white, there is only 
‘one 0 hit i. For my own part, I have this vice 
{in 0 great horror, that I am not sure } could pre- 
vail with my conscience to secure myself from the 


























Of Liars Cuar, 1x. 
‘most manifest and extreme an impudent 
tal clean fe Ae anceat ker saye Sib s 
dog we know is bester company than a man whose 
language we do not understand. 
"Ut emma alieno pene now it bomisi vice"! 

‘And how much less sociable is alee speaking than 

King Francis 1. vaunted that he had by this 
means tumed round? Francesco Tavera, um- 
‘bassador of Francesco Sforra, Duke of Milan, a 
man very famous for his science in talking in those 
days. This gentleman bad been sent to excuse 
master to his Majesty about a thing of very great 
consequence, which was this: the King, still to 
maintain some intelligence with Italy, out of which 
he had lately been driven, and particularly with the 
duchy of Milan, had thought it convenient to have 
4 gentleman on his behalf to be with that Duke: 
an ambassador in efit, but in ouronrd appearance 
4 private person who pretended to reside there 
‘pon his own particular afairs: forthe Duke, much 
more depending upon the Emperor, especially at a 

ve when he was in a treaty of crarriage with hi 

a, daughter to the King of Denmark, who 
now dowager of Lorraine, could not manifest any 
practice and conference with us without his great 
Interest. Vor this commission one Merveille, a 
Milanese gentleman,* and an equerry to the King, 
being thought very Git, was accordingly ‘despatched 
thither with private credentials, and instructions as 
ambassador, and with other letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Duke about his own private concerns, 

“Day Nat Hi 2 

Pas eae Orie Fe 


repens "Freres wom Frecis 2 had ten with him yo 
i. 
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the better to mask and colour the business; and 
was 30 long io that court, that the Emperor at last 
had some inkling of bis real employment there ; 
which was the ocraion of what fallow after, ag 
we suppose; which was, ‘pretence of 
some reurder, his trial was in two days despatched, 
and his head in the night struck off in prison 
Memsire Francesco being ‘come, ar red with 
along counterfeit hiscory of the afair (for the King 
fhad applied himself toll the prinees of Christendom, 
as well az to the Duke himself, to demand satis 
faction), had his audience at che morning council 
where, after he had for the 1 of his cause laid 

n several plausible j of the fact, that 
hhis master had never looked upon this Merveille 
for other than a private gentleman and his own 
subject, who yas there only in order to his own 
business, neither bad he ever lived under asiy 
other, aspect; absolutely disowning that be had 
ever heard he was one of the King’s bousehold or 
that his Majesty so much a knew hie, 00 far wat 
hhe from taking him for ar ambassador : the King. in 
his turn, pressing him with several objections and 
demands, and challenging him on all sides. tripped 
hhim up at last by asking. why, then, the execution 
‘was performed by night, and as it were by stealth? 
‘At which the poor confounded ambassador, the 
‘more handsomely to imself, made 
Stuer, thatthe Duke would el been very ath, 
‘out of respect to his Majesty, that such un execution 
should bare been ‘by day. Any one muy, 
Bre he rm oe erated when be came hose 
for baving 30 ‘ripped in, the presence of a 
prince of so delicate 3 nostril as King Francis. 

Pope Julius 12. baving sent an ambassador 10 
the King of England to animate bim ayainst King 
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OF Quick or Slow Speech cxar, % 
Francis, the ambassador baving had bis audience, 
and the King, before he wonld give an answer, 
insisting upon the difficulties he should find in 
setting on foot so great a preparation as would be 
‘necessary £0 attack so ‘a King, and urging 
some reasons to that the am! ve 
wuaseasonably replied that "he bad also himself 
considered the same difficulties, and had represented. 
them to the Fope. From, which saying of his, 90 
rectly opposite to the thing propounded and the 
busines be came about, ‘whith was immediatly to 
incite him to war, the King of England fret derived 
the argument (whieh he afterward found to be true), 
that this ambassador, in his own mind, was on the 
of the French ; of which having advertised his 
master, his estate at his return home was confiscated, 
ned te himeel very narrowly ecaped the lows of 

















CHAPTER X 
OF QUICK OR SLOW SPEECH 


So we see in the gift of eloquence, wherein some 
have such a facility and promptness, and that which 
we call a present wit so easy, that they are ever 
ready upon all occasions, and never to be surprised : 
and others more heavy and slow, never venture 
to utter anything but what they have long pre- 
meditated, and taken great care and pains to fit 
and prepare. 

Now, as we teach young ladies those sports and 
0p (zea eo 6a, 


aces were ava: yo pre Loany one mac"—A verse ja 
ine Sao " 
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Boor t OF Quick or Slow Speech 
exercizes which are most proper to set out che 
grace and beauty of those parts wherein their 
Chiefest omament and perfection lie, 20 it should be 
in these two advantages of eloquence, to which the 
Jamyern and preachers of our age setm principally 
to pretend. IF ] were worthy to advise, the slow 
speaker, methinks, should be more proper for the 
Pulpit, and vhe other for the bar: and that because 
the employment of the first does naturally allow 
hhim all the leisure be can desire to himeell, 
and besides ns carece is performed inn even and 
unintermizted line, without stop or interruption ; 
whereas the pleader's business and interest compels 
hhim to enter the lists upon all oceasions, and the 
unexpected objections and replies of his adverse 
party jostle him out of his course, and put bim, 
upon ihe instant, to pump for new and extempore 
answers and defences. Yet, at the interview be- 
fiat Pope Clementand King Fanci at Marsllen 
it happened, quite contrary, that Monsieur Poyet, 
& mat bred up all Re lia at he bar, and Jo the 
highest repute for eloquence, having the change 
hi 











making the harangue to the Pope conumitied to 

rand having so long meditated on it, before- 
hand, as, 30 they said, 10 have brought it ready 
made along with hirm from Paris; the very day it 
was to have been pronounced, the Pope. fearing 
something might be said that might give offence 
to tbe other princes’ ambassadors who were there 
attending on him, sent to acquaint the King with 
the argument which he conceived most suiting 10 
the time and ‘but, by chance, quite another 
thing to that Monsieur de Poyethad taken so auch 
pains about: so that the fine speech he had pre- 
pared was of 00 use, and he was upon the instast 
{o contrive another; which finding himself unable 
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Of Quick or Slow Speech car, %, 
t0 do, C du Bellay was constrained to per- 
form that offer.” The pacers part iy doubtless, 
much harder than that of the preacher and yet, 
my opinion, we see more passable lawyers than 
reechers, at all events in France. [t should seem 
that the ‘nature of wit is co have its operation 
jrompt and sudden, und tbat of judgment to have 
it more deliberate and more slow. But he who 
Femains totally silent, for want of leisure to prepare 
himself te speak well, nnd he also whom leisure docs 
to, ways benefit to beter speaking, wre equally 
unhappy. 

“Tis said of Severus Cassius that he spoke best 
extempore, that be stood more obliged to fortune 
than to his own diligence ; that it wat an advantage 
to him to be interrupted in speaking, and that his 
svearey wor fai once i. len i anger 
should redouble T know, experi 
mentally, the disposition of nature so impatient of 


s tedious and elabor pared ie et 
ftot_ go frankly an 20 work, it can perform 
sothhig to purpose. We say of some corpouitions 


that they stink of oil and of the lamp, by Feason of 
certain rough harshness that laborious handling 
imprints. upon those where it has been employed. 
But besides this, the solicitude of doing well, and 
i certain striving and contending of a mind too far 
strained and overbent ypon its undertaking, breaks 
and hinders itself Tike water, that by foret of its 
own pressing violence and abundance, cannot find 
ia ready issue theough the neck of a bottle or a 
‘arrow sluice. In this condition of nature, of which 
Yam now speaking, there is this also, that it would 
thot be disordered and stimulated with such passions 
as the fury of Cassius (for such a motion would be 
too violent and rude); it would not be jostled, but 
veh ° ° 























Rook t. Of Prognostications 
solicited; it would be roused and heated by 
unexpected, sudden, and accidental occasions. If 
it be lef > self, Gags and langushes; agitation 
only gives it grace and vigour. { am always worst 
fn my own potaession, and when whelly at my ow 
Aisposition : accident has more title to anything 
that comes from ave than I; occasion, company, 
and even the very rising and falling of my own 
voice, extract more from my fancy than [ can find, 
when f sound and employ it by ayself, By which 
means, the things 1 say are better than those | 
write, if ether were to be preferred. where neither 
is worth anything. This, ‘also, befalls me, that T 
do not find myselé where 1 seck myself, and 1 light 
‘pon things more by chance than by any ingusitan 
my own judgment. | perbaps. sometimes 
‘upon someitiing when 1 write, that seems quaint 
and sprightly tome, though it will appear dull and 
heavy t0 another.—But let us leave these fine com- 
pliments:; every one talks thos of himself according 
to his talent. Bot when 1 come to speak, 1am 
already so lust that ( know not what [was about 
to say, and in such cases a stranger often Gads it 
‘out belore me. If 1 should make erasure 40 often 
4s this inconvenience befalls me, 1 should make 
clean work; occasion will, at some other time, lay 
it as visible to me as the light, and make me 
‘wonder what I should stick at 








CHAPTER XI 
OF PROGNOSTICATIONS 


For what concerns oracles, it is certain that a good 
while before the coming of Jesus Christ they had 
cs 


Of Proguostications rar. XI. 


Degun to lose their credit; for we see that Cicero 
is troubled to find out the cause of their decay, and 
hhe has these words:— 


“er lo modo jam orca Uetphis non eduoto, noe mde 
sonia ing tol ue di a sind Sat ce tenes? 





But as to the other prognostic, calcolated from the 
anatomy of beasts at sactifices (to which purpose 
Vato does, in part attribute the natural eonstinstion 
of the intestines of the beasts themselves), the 
seruping of poultry, the flight of bieds — 

Aves quaadam «rerum sopacdarom cual mats cx 
polance” 


claps of thunder, the overflowing of rivers— 


“Auta cereamt Arvin, lta Angerespoviect mat 
crac decree, taka vaicraiontoas, els som al 
onan 


=-and others of the like nature, upon which antiquity 
founda mow f thee public and private eterrises 
our religion has totally abolished them. — And 
although there yet remain amongst us some 
practices of divination from the stars. from spirits, 

















from the shapes and ions of men, from 
dreams und the like (1 example of the wild 
curiosity of our nature te at and anticipate 


future things, as if we had not enough to do to 
digest the present) — 


cig ent te or ot De a ne 

‘Searap a oaiay arene toner Care Bebe 

Se a a var ot Ste rp aed tne 
ven taser em De a Ber 

rurtces ducers any gers forsee ma0y 

‘togn wany things ae anrcuncid by Secien aay by yuocnetony, 

‘macy by dreann,teany by pertain” Com, De Nate Dery a8. 
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Of Pragnostications 
ase ii rector 

morte shat coum 

at ce Rc 

‘Mes komiouts oy Seen spre me." 
“A sl quidem scr id Satarem sit 
sib prosceston angi 

fet are they of much less authority now thun 

jeretofore.‘Whick makes so much mory remark: 
uble the example of Francesco, Marquis of Saluzz0, 
who being lieutenant to King Francis [. in bis 
Ulteamontane army, infinitely favoured and esteemed 
in our cour, and obliged to the king's bounty for 
the marquisate itself, which had been forfeited by 
his brother: and as to the rest, having 9 manner 
of provocation given him to do it, and even his 
own aff ing any such disloyalty, suffered 
himself to be 40 terrified, as it was confidently re- 
ported, with the fine prognostics that were spread 
abroad everywhere io favour of the Bmperor 
Charles V.. and to our disadvantage (especially in 
Italy, where these foolish prophecies were 20 far 
believed, that at Rome yrear sums of money were 
ventured out upon return of greater, when the 
pprognostics came to pass, so certain’ they made 
themselves of our ruin) chat, having often be 
to thoae of his acquaimance who were most 
with him, the mischiefs that be saw would inevitably 
{all upon the Crown of France and the friends he 
hrad in thar court, he revolted and tumed to the 
other side; to his own misfortune, nevertheless, 
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what constellation soever governed at that time. 
Bax i ctf Nema tin tly Ian an 
agita fivers passions: for having both towns 
280 foromy in his bands, the enemy's ary under 
Amanio de Leyra. close by him, and we ot xt al 
suspecting, his design. it n in his power 10 
fave done, more than he did; for we lomo men 
by this infidelity of his, nor any town, but Fossano 
only, and that after a long siege and a brave 
defence, 
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Vewle peer? ™ = 
“Lau in poegneanicur: quod lr ext, 
Oder came” 
‘And those who take this sentence ina contrary 
sense interpeet it amiss — 
“ase eiprcnets, wt es viata si i nts et ds 








Book 1. Of Proguostications 
Nam inti, gui ings aves ntligan, 
‘langue x allen jeore sap, cee €x 20, 
‘Mais madiendum, qurn nesclanem,cemteh"? 

The so celebrated art of divination amongst the 
Tuscans took its beginning thor: A labourer stri 
deep with his culker into the earth, saw the d 
Tages ascend, with an infantine aspect, but endved 
«with amature and senile wisdom. Upon the rumour 
‘of which, all the people ran to see the sight, by 
whom his wards and science, containing the principles 
and means to attain to this art, were recorded, and 
kkept for many ages’ A birth suitable to its 

6: L,for my pact, should sooner regulate my 
Mlairs by the chance of die than by such idle and 
vain dreams. And, indeed, in all republies, a good 
share of the government has ever been referred (0 
chance. Plato, in the civil regimen that he moles 
according to his own fancy, leaves to it the decision 
of several things of very great importance, and will, 
amongst other things that rnvriages should be 
appointed by lot attibatiny so reat importance to 
this accidental choice as to ordain that the children 
hegotten in such wedlock be brought up in the 
country, and those begotten in any other be thrust 

jous and base: yet so, that if any of 

u , notwithstanding, pose, peradventure, 

wing up give any good iimsell, he 

ig be recalled. as, slags that such as nd been 

retained, should be exiled, in case they gave Title 
‘expectation of themseives in ther eay grow, 

see some who tudy and comment upor thet 
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passing events; and, for that matt 
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eet exit, qui tore diem jacuane con alqeanda 
raligeet?™™ 
1 think never the better of them for some such 
accidental hit, There would be more certainty 
iif there were a rule and a truth of always lying. 
Besides, nobody records their fimlams and false 
prognostics, forasmuch as they are infinite and 
common ; but if they chop upon one truth, that 
carries a mighty report, a3 being rare, incredible, 
and prodigious. So Diogenes, surnamed the Atheist, 
anawered him in Samothrace, who, showing him 
in the temple the several offerings and stories in 
painting of those who had escaped shipwreck, said 
10 him," Look, you who think the gods have no 
cence of human things, whar do you say (0 #0 many 
sae preserved from death by their especial 
favour?” Why, T say,” answered be, “that their 
ietures are not here who were cast away, who are 
‘much the greater number."* 

Cicero observes that of ali the philosophers, who 
have acknowledged a deity, Xenophanes the Colo. 
Phonian only has endeavoured to eradicate all 
manner of divination®; which makes it the less a 
wonder if we have now and then seen some of our 
princes, sometimes to their own cost, rely too much 
upon these vanities. 1 had given anything with oy 
own eyes 10 see those two great marvels, the boa 
‘af Joachim the Calabrian abbot, which foretold 



































Book [. OF Prognostications 
all the future Popes, their names and qualities : and 
that of the Emperor Leo, which prophesied all the 
emperors and patriarchs of Greece. This 1 have 
been a9 eyewitoess of, that in public confusions, 
wren asoniied at he Srnas, have abendoord 

jeit_Own reason, to seek out in 
the stars the ancient causes and menaces of the 
present mishaps, and in my time have been 10 
strangely successful in it, as to make me believe 
that this being an amusement of sharp and volatile 
wits, those who have been versed in this knack of 
unfoldiog and untying riddles, are capable, in any 
sort of writing, to find out what they desire, But 
that which gives them the greatest room 
lay in, is the obscure, ambiguous, and fantastic 
gibberish of the prophetic canting. where their 
Authors deliver nothing of clear sense, but shroud 
all in riddle, to the end that posterity may interpret 
and apply i acording tots own fare, 

{The demon of Socrates might, per 
other but a certain impolsion of the will 
obtruded itself upon him without the a 
consent of bis judgment; and in a soul so en 
Vightened as bis was, and so prepared by o 
continual exercise of wiedom and virtue, ‘tis to be 
supposed those inclinations of his, though sudden 

undigested, were very important and worthy 
fo be followed. Every ove finde iv himself rome 
image of such agitations, of a prompt, vebement, 
and fortuitous opinion ; and 1 may well allow them 
some authority, who attribote so little to our pros 
dence, and who also myself have had some, werk 
Jn reason, but violent in persuasion and dissuasion, 
which were most f with Socrates.! by which 
Uhave suffered to be carried away so fortun- 
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Of Constancy Coar. X15 
ately, and so much to my own advantage, that 
might have been judged to have had sometbing in 
them of a divine inspiration, 





CHAPTER XIL 
‘OF CONSTANCY 


‘Trt law of resolution and constancy does not imply 
that we ought not, as much as in us lies, to decline 
and secure ourselves from the mischief and incon: 
veniences that threaten us; nor, consequent 
we shal) not fear lest they should surprise us: on 
the contrary, all decent and honest was 
of securing ‘ourselves from harms, are not only 
permed. lat, moreover, commendable, and the 
uasiness of constancy chiefly js, bravely to sand 
to, and etouly to slfec uhote inconveniences which 
are not possibly to be avoided, So that there is 
19 supple motion of body, noF any movement in 
the handling of arms, how ieregular or ungeaceful 
soever, that we need condemn, if they, secve to 
Protect us from the blow that is made against us 
Several very warike nations have made ute of 2 
retreating and ying way of fight at a thing of 
singular advantage, and, by so doing, have made 
thelr backs more dangerous to their enemies than 
their faces, OF which kind of fighting the Turks 
saill retain something in their practice of arms: and 
Socrates, ia Plato, laughs at Laches who had 
defined fortitude to be 2 standing firm in the ranks 
against the enemy. <*What!” says he, " would it, 
then, bea epuied conarice tn overcome hem Dy 
giving ground?” urging, at the same time, the 
authority of Homer, who commends in ASneas the 
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science of fight. And whereas Laches, considering 
‘better o' it, adzaits the practice as to the Scythians, 
and, in general, all cavalry whatever, he again 
attacks him with the example of the Lacedamonian, 
foot-—2 mation of all other the most obstinate in 
maintaining their ground—who, in the bate of 
Plateea, not being able to break into the Persian 
alan, bethoughe themselves. so disperse and 
Tetire, that by the ener, wf they fled, they 
might break’ and. disunfte thar vast body of men 
in the pursuit, and by that stratagem obtained the 
vietory. 

‘Aa for the Seythians, ‘tis said of thems, that when 
Darius went iis expedition to subdue them, he sent, 
by @ herald, highly to reproach their King, that he 

fways retired before him and declined a battle ; to 
which Idanthyrses? for that was his name, returned 
answer, that it was not for fear of him, oF of any 
rman living, that he did so, but that it was the way 
of marching in with his nation, who hac 
neither tilled Gelds, cities, nor houses to defend, or 
(0 fear the enemy should make any advantage of : 
but that if he had such a stomach to fight, let him 
bbut come to view their ancient places of sepulture, 
and there he should have his Gil: 

Nevertheless, as to cannon-shot, when a body of 
men are drawn up in the face of a train of artillery, 
sx che occation of war often requires, itis unhan- 
rome ta quit their post to avoid the danger, foras- 
mauch as by reason of its violence and swiftness we 
account it inevitable ; and many a one, by ducking, 
Stepping aside, and such other motion of fear, has 
heen, af all events, sufficiently laughed at by his 
companions And yet, in the expedition chat the 
Emperor Charles V. made against us into Provence, 
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the Marquis de Guast going to reconnoitre the 
city of Arles, and advancing out of the cover of a 
is ‘under favour of which he had made 
is approach, was the Seigneurs 
Bonseoal and the Eenesctal of Agenots who were 
walking upon the tdi ans arias; who having 
shown him to the Sieur de Villiers, commissary of 
the artillery, he pointed a culverin so admirably 
well, and levelled it s0 exactly right against him, 
that’ had not the Marquis, seeing fire given to it, 
slipped aside, it wax certainly concluded the shot 
had taken him full in the body. And, in fike 
manner, some years before. Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Duke of Urbino, and father to the queen-mother,+ 
laying siege ro Mondalf, x plac in the veritoriet 
‘of the Vieariat in Ttaly, seeing the cannoneer give 
fire (© & piece that pointed directly against him, 
it was well for him that he ducked. for otherwise 
the shot. that only razed che top of his head, had 
doubtless hit him full in the breast, To say trith, 
Lda not think that these evasions are performed 
upon the account of judgment: for how can any 
rman living judge of Righ or Low aim on vo adden 
an occasion? And it is much more easy to believe 
that fortunc favoured their apprehension, and tbat 
‘it might be as well at another time to make them 
face the danger, as to seek to avoid it. For my 
own part, [confess ? cannot forbear starting when 
the rattle of a harquebuse thunders in my ears on 
sudden, and in a place where I am not to expect it, 
whieh have alco observed in others, braver Fellows 
than 1. 

Neither do the Stoics pretend that the soul of 
their philosopher need be proof against the first 
1 Ath 
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visions and fantasies chat st him; but, as to 
‘a natural subjection, consent that he should tremble 
at the terrible noise of thunder, or the sudden 
clatter of some falling ruin, and be affrighted even 
to paleness and convulsion; and so in other 
passions, provided his judgment remain sound 
And entire, and that the seat of his reason suffer 
‘no concussion nor alteration, and that he yield 0 
consent ta his (right and discomposure. ‘To him 
‘who is not a philosopher, a fright Is the same thing 
fn the first pare of it, but quite another thing. it 
the second ; Jor the impression of patsions does not 
remaio superficially in him, but penetrates farther, 
event the very seat of reason, infecting and 
corrupting it, so thal he judges according to hi 
fear, and conforms bis behaviour to it? In thi 
verse you may see the true state of the wise Staic 
learnedly and plainly expeessed — 
© Mens fmmata sane: Incryase vlrontr ingen. "* 

The Peripatetic sage does not exempt himeelf 
seul com perturbations of ind, ut he mederates 
them. 

















CHAPTER XIII 
CEREMONY OF THE INTERVIEW OF KINGS 


Tree iano subject zo ila that, doesnot 
merit a place in this 7 7. According 10 our 
common rule of civility, fe would be a notable 
affront to an cqual, and much more to & siperiar, 
10 fail of being at home when he has gives you 
notice he will come to visit you. Nay, Queen 
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Margaret of Navarre! further adds, that it would 
tbe x rodeness in a gentleman to go out, a5 we 30 
often do, to mect any that is coming to see him, 


Jet bim be of what high condition soever; and 
that it is more re and more civil to stay 
at home to eeceive him, if only upon the account of 


misning him by the way, and that it is enongh to 
receive him at the door, and to wait upon him. 
For my part, who 2s much es 1 can endeavour to 
reduce the ceremonies of my house, 1 very often 
forget both the one and the other of these vain 
coffees, If, peredventure, some, ne may. ke 
offence at this, [ can't help it; it is much beter 
iPod be perpen! slaved Yo what ood do 
it would be a pe: ery. To what 
we avoid the servile attendance of courts, if we 
being the name trouble home to our own private 
houses? tis also a common rule in all assemblies, 
that those of leas quality are to be first upon the 
place, by reason that it is more due to the better 
sort to make others wait and expect them. 

Nevertheless. at the interview betwixt Po 
Clement und ‘King Francis at Marseilles the 
King, after he had taken order for the necessary 
Preparations for his reception and entertainment, 
withdrew out of the towe, and gave the Pope 10 
fot three days’ respite for his entry, and to repose 
tad lea imal. foe He came 9 bin. Arc 
in like manner, at the assiguation of the Pope 
the Emperor,’ at Bologna. the Emperor gave the 
Pope opportnity te come thither Bint, and came 
himself after for which the reason given was this, 
that at all the interviews of foes, the 
‘Sreater ought to be first at the appointed place, 
ide Yahi ane ae Cae 
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especially before the other in whose territories the 
interview is appointed to be. intimating thereby 
kind of deference co the other, it appearing. proper 
for the less to seek out and to apply themselves to 
the greater, endothe gree thar, 

fot every country only, but every city and every 
society has fs particular forms of cvihty. There 
was care enough to this taken ia my education, and 
Uhave lived in good company enough to know the 
formalities of our own uation, and am able to give 
lemons in i. Clove to follow them, but not 10 be 
s0 servilely tied to their observation that my whale 
life should be enslaved to cererionies, of which 
there are some so troublesome that, provided « 
man omits them out of discretion, and not for want 
of breeding, it will be every whit as handsome, 
T have seen s rude, by being over-civil 
and troublesome in dhete courtesy. 

Scill, these excesses excepted, the knowledge of 
courtesy and good manners is 2 very necessary 
study, it is, Tike grace and beauty. that. whidl 
‘begets liking and an inclination to love one another 
atthe first sight, and in the very beginaing of 
acquaintance ; and, consequently, that which first 
‘pens the door und intromics us 19 instruct aur: 
selves by the example of others, and to sive 
examples ourselves, if we have any worth taking 
notice of and communicating. 

















CHAPTER XIV 


MEN ARE PUNISHED YOR MEING ONSTINATE 1X, 
‘THE DEFENCE OF A FORT WITHOUT KLASON 


Vavour has its bounds as well ax other virtues 
which, once transgressed, the ext step is into the 
on 
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territories of vice; so that by baving too large & 
proportion of this beroic virtwe, unless a man be 
very perfect in its limits, which’ upon the confines 
aro very hard to discern, he may very easily 
wnawares run into temerity, obstinacy, and folly. 
From this consideration ir that we have derived 
the custom, in times of war, to punish, even with 
death, those who are obstinate to defend a place 
that by the rules of war is not tenable ; otherwise 
men would be 0 confident upon the hope of 
impunity, that not a henroost but would resist and 
seek to atop an army. 

‘Monsieur the Constable de Montmorenci, having 
a gt of Pavia been ordered to, puns the 
Ticino, and to take up hi quarters in the Borgo 
8, Antonio, being hindered by « tower at the end 
of the brig, ie ves v0 obstinate 03 to endure 
a battery, banged every man he found within it 
for their labour, And syain, accompanying the 
Dauphin in his expedition beyond the Alps, and 
taking the Castle of Villano by assault, and all 
n it betog put tu the sword by the fury of the 
soldiers, the governor and his ensign only excepted, 
hhe caused them both to be trussed up for the same 
reason ; as also did the Captain Martin du Bellay, 
then governor of Turin, wit the governor of Sa 

juon0, in the same country. all his people having 
‘been cut to pieces at the ‘of the place. 

But forasmuch us the strength or weakness of 
fortress is always measured by the estimate end 
Screens of th Groner anak Su ts 
‘might reasonably two culverins, 
that would be 4 madman to abide 2 battery of 
thirty pieces of cannon—where also the greatness 
of the prince who is master of the Geld, his repe- 
tation, and the respect that is duc unto hic, are 
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Book {. Of the Punishment 
also pat inta the balance, there is danger that the 
balance be too much in that direction, 
And it may that a man is possessed with 
‘28 opinion of himself and his power, chat 
it unreasonable any place should dare to 
shut ies gates against him, he puts all to the sword 
where he meets with any opposition, whilst his 
fortune continues; as is plain in the ferce and 
atcogant forme of summoning towns and denounce. 
is rouring so muck of barbarian pride and 
‘use amongst the Oriental princes, and 
which their successors to this day do yet retain 
tand practise. And in that part of the warld where 
the Portuguese subdued the Undians, they found 
ome states where it was a universal und inviolable 
law amongst them that every enemy overcome by 
the king in person, or by his lieutenant, was out 
‘of composition, both of ransom and mercy. 
$o above all a man should take heed. if he can, 
of falling into the bunds of a judge who is an enemy 
and vietorious 











CHAPTER XV 
(OF THE PUNISHMENT OF COWARDICE 


I once heard of @ prince, and a great captain, 
having « narration yiven im at Be sat table of 
the proceeding against Monsieur de Vervins, who 
was ‘sentenced «5 death for having surrendered 
Boulogne to the English. openly maintaining that 
‘a soldier could not justly be put to death for want 
sf courage. And, in truth, ‘t's reason that a man 
should make a great difference betwint faults that 


‘To Henry VILE we 1344 
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merely proceed from infirmity, and chose that are 
visibly the effects of treachery and malice : for, in 
the last, we act against the rules of reason that 
ature Tan imprimed in un; whereas, in che former, 
it stems us if we might produce che same nature, 
wwbo left us In such’ a Sate of imperfection and 
weakness of courage, for our justification. Insomuch 
that many have 3 we are not fairly question- 
able for anything but what we commit against cur 
conscience ; and it is parly upon this rule that 
those ground ther opinion, who disapprove of 
capital and sanguinary punishments inflicted upon 
heretics and misbelievers; and theirs also who 
hhold that an advocate or a judge is not account: 
able for having from mere ignorance failed in his 
administration. 

But as fo coca vtai, thatthe move 
usual way of ¢} it is by ignominy an 
disgrace: and it is, suppoved Bac penetice 
was first brought into use by the 
Charondas*: and that, before his time, the laws 
of Greece punished those with death who fed 
feom a battle ; whereas he ordained only that they 
should be for three days exposed in the public 
place, dressed io woman's attire, boping yet for 
fome service from them having awakened their 
courage by this open shame: "Suffundere malix 
Hrmins sanginem: quam eftundere."* Tt appears 
also that the Roman laws did anciently punish those 
with death who had runaway ; for Ammianas Mar, 
cellinus says that the Emperor Julian commande 
ten of his soldiers, who had turned their backs in 
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an encounter againat tbe Parthians, to be frst 
degraded, and afterward put to death, according, 
says he, to the ancient Jaws: and yet elsewbere 
for the like offence he oaly condemned others to 
remain amongst the prisoners under the baggage 
gusign. The severe punishment the people of 
Rome ioflicted upon those who fled from the battle 
of Cannz, and those who ran away with Cneius 
Felvius at his defeat, did not extend to death, 
iNeoud mae such dciguents desperete, and ot 
make su aperate, an 
only faint friends, but enewics. 5 
late memory." the Seigneur de Frauget, 
Tieutenant to the Mareschal de Chatillon's company, 
having by the Mareschal de Chabannes been put 
in government of Foenterrabia in the place of 
Monsieur de Lude, and having surrendered it to 
the Spaniard, betas fr tat condemned to be 
degraded from all nobility, and both himself and 
his posterity declared ignobie, taxable, and for ever 
incapable of beacing arms, which severe sentence: 
was afterwards accordingly executed at Lyons? 
And, since that, all the gentlemen who were in 
Guise when the Count of Nassau entered into it, 
underwent the same punishment, as several others 
have done since for the like offence. Notwith- 
standing, in case of such a manifest ignorance or 
cowardice as exceeds all ordinary example, ‘tis but 
Feason to take it for a auficien proof of treachery 
and malice, and for such to be punished. 
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Ambassadors Traits 


CHAPTER XVI 
A TRAIT OF SOME AMBASSADORS 


[ onsenve in my travels this custom, ever to learn 
something from the iaformation of those with whom 
1 confer (which is the best school of all ochers), and 
to put my company upon those subjects they are 
the best able to speak of — 
“Mas al uocchiewmagionar de vente 
‘Al aflco alto: le sue pinghe 
Cont t goers cont? pastor arent"! 
For it often falls out that, on the contrary, every one 
will rather choose to be of another man's 
province than his own, thinking it so much new 
Feputation acquired: witness the jeer Archidaxmus 
nt upon Pevandes, “that he bad quitted whe glory 
tof being an excellent physician to gain the repute 
of a very bad post® And do but observe bow 
furge and ample Csr to make vs understand 
hhis inventions of building bridges and contriving 
engines of war, and how succinct and reserved in 
comparison, where ke speaks of the offices of his 
profession, ‘his own valour, and military conduct. 
His exploits suficienty prove hie x great capin, 
aga chat he ene wall enough bute woud be 
thought an excellent engineer to boot; a quality 
something different, and not necessary to be expected 
ia him. Old Dionysius was a very great captain, 
as it befced his fortune he should be but be cook, 
ag ar cotati an ofthe nl re 
sores Later inode Maren! Se embed tt 
Sere Apa. ote Lacebemtn em Richa 
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very great pains to get a particular reputation by 
poetry, and yet he was never cut out for a poet? 
‘A ran of the legal profession being not long since 
brought to sce a study furnished with all sorts of 
books, both of his own and all other fazult 
‘ook (no ocasion at all to emeriain hime with 
any of them, bot fell very rudely and magisteris 
to deseant upon a barricade plzced on the winding 
stair before the study door, 2 thiag Urat a hundred 
‘captains and common soldiers see every day without 
taking aay notice or offence -— 


“ Opat ephippia bor pigs, optat are cabalivn."* 


By this course a man shal} never improve himself, 
‘nor arrive at any perfection in anything, He must, 
therefore, make it his business always to put the 
urchitect, the painter, the statuary, every mechanic 
- Upon discourse of their own capacities. 

__ And, (0 this purpose, in reading histories, which 
i everybody's subject. 1 use to consider what kind 
of men ore the authors: if they be persons that 
Profess nothing but mere lecers, J, in and from 
them, principally observe and learn style and 
language; if physicians, I the rather incline to 
cred what they report of the temperature of the 
air, of the health and complexions of princes. of 
‘wounds and diseases: if lawyers. we are from them 
to take notice of the controversies of rights and 
wrongs, the establishment of laws and civil govern. 
ment, and the ke: if divines, the uffaire of the 
Church, ecclesiastical censures, marriages, and dis- 

sations if courtiers, manners and ceremonies 
If soldiers, the things chat properly belong to theie 
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trade, and, privcipally, the accounts of the actions 
and. enterprises wherein they were personally 

wobassadors, we arc w observe 
negotiations, intelligences, and practices, and the 
manner how they are to be earried on. 

‘And this is the reason why (which perbaps 1 
should have lightly passed over in aootber) 1 
welt upon and’ maturely contidered one passage 
in the history written by Monsieur de Langey,' 
8 man of very. great in things of that 
nature: after having given a narrative of the fine 
‘ration Charles V. had made in the Consistory at 
Rome, and in the presence of the Bishop of Macon 
and Monsieur du Velly, cur ambassadors there, 
‘wherein be had mixed several injurious expressions 
to the dishonour of our nation; and amongst the 
rest, “that if his. capta soldiers were not 
Iron of another kine of fdlity, resolution, and 
sufficiency in the knowledge of arms than those of 
the King, he would immediately go with 
about his neck and sue to him for mercy 
should seem the Emperor had really this, or a very 
little better opinion of our military men, for he 
aherwards, twice or thrice in his life, eaid the very 
‘same thing); as also, that he challenged the King 
to fight him in his shire with rapier and poignard 
in a boat, ‘The said Sieur de Langey, pursuing 
his history, adds that the forenamed ambassadors, 
sending a despatch to the King of these chin 
concealed the greatest part, and particularly the 
ant two passages, At which {could not bux 
wonder that it should be in tbe power of an 
ambassador to dispense with anything which be 
Ought to signify to his master, especially of 30 
‘great ioportance as this, coming from the mouth 
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of such a and in so great an as 
erly: add Tahould ether conceive’ a bees 
the servant's duty faithfully to have represented 
to hm the whole ching as it passed, tothe end that 
1¢ liberty of selecting, disposing, judging, an 
concludiag might have remaived ta-him : for elther 
to conceal or to disguise the truth for fear he sould 
take it otherwise than he ought to do, and lest it 
shoold prompt him to some extravagant resolution, 
and, in the meantime, to leave him ignorant of hix 
affairs, should scem, methinks, rather to belong to 
hhim who i to give the law than to bim who is only 
to receive it: t0 him who is in supreme commnd, 
and not to him who ought to look upon, hirmelf a6 
inferior, not only in authority, but also in prudence 
and good counsel. I, for my part, would not be #0 
served in my little concerns. 

We #0 willingly slip the collar of command upon 
any pretence whatever. and are so ready 10 usurp 
‘upon dominion, every one does so naturally arpire 
to liberty and power, that no utility whatever 
derived frm the wit or valour of those he employs 
ought to be sodear to x superior os a downright 
and sincere obedience. To obey more upon the 
account of understanding than of subjection, is. 10 
corrupt the office of command’; insomuch that 
P. Crassus, the same whom the Romans reputed 
five times happy. at the time when he was consul in 
Asia, having sent to a Greek engineer to cause the 
greater of two masts of ships that he had taken 
notice of at Athens to be brought to him, to be 
gmployed about some engine of battery he bad a 

presuming upon his 
sefency in tote ‘fairs, thought 
than and to bring the 
> Taken am Asie Gebieyf1, 
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Jess, which, according to the rules of art, was really 
‘more. proper for the use to which it was designed; 
but Crassus, though he gave ear to bis ceacons with 
‘reat patience, would not, however, take them, how 
Found or convincing soever, for current pay, but 
fused hi to eal hppa fr bi pain val 

interest of ‘more than that of 
the work in hand, 

‘Notwithstanding, we may on the other side con- 
sider that so precise and implicit an obedience aa 
this is only due to positive and limited commands, 
‘The employment of ambassadors is never 50 con: 
fined, many thingy in theis management of fire 
being wholly referred to the absolute sovereignty 
of their own. conduct; they do not simply execute, 
but also, to their own discretion and wisdom, form 
and model their master's pleasure. I have, io my 
time, known men of command checked for havin 
rather obeyed the express words of the king's 
letters, than the necessity of the affairs they had 
in hand, Mes of understanding do yet. to this 
ay, condemn the custom of the kings of Persia to 
ive their lieutenants and ‘so little rein, thet, 
upon the least arising nies, they must. fain 
hhave recourse to their further commands ; this de- 
lay, in so vast an extent of dominion, having often 
very much prejudiced their afiairs;’ and Crassus, 
writing to a man whose profession it was best 10 
tunderstand those things. and pre-acquaintiog him 
to what use this mast was designed, did he not 
seem to consult bis advice, and ina manner invite 
him to interpose his bester judgment? 
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Book 1. Of Fear 


CHAPTER XVII 
OF FEAR 


"Obatup temrancyse coma et vor fueibut basi." 
Lau aot so good a naturalist (es they call ic) as to 
discern by what secret springs fear bas its motion 
nus; but, be this as it may, tis a strange passion, 
and sucb a ane thet the physicians say there ie no 
‘ther whatever that sooner ¢ our judgment 
from its proper seat: which is so true. that { myself 
have seen very many become frantic through fear 
and, even in those of the best settled temper it 
most certain that it begets a terrible astonishonent 
and confusion during the Gt. 1 omit the volgar 
sort, 10 whom it one while represents their great- 
grandsires risen out of their graves in their shrouds, 
Another while werwolves, nightmares, and chimazras 
but even amongst soldiers, a sort of eien over whom, 
of all others, it ought to have the least power, how 
often has it converted flocks of sheep into armed 
squadrons, reeds and bulleushes into pikes and 
lances, friends into enemies. and the French white 
rote into the red cross of Spain! When Monsicur 

esc acd on edd my oie ack i 
Sy amo good Natal (as they sy) and know nt wal by 
win: apinge hate Gtk rok n'y ber val | wor ins mange 
Povon aud au Phypeamany thee ewe duds sooner rapt 
Rapeaeeteat fin acneti” Vishy hiowmeme oop beceae 
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de Bourbon took Roms,’ an ensign who was upon 
ard wt Borgo San Pietro was sezed wih sch 2 
right upon the first alarm, that he threw himself 
‘out at a breach with his colours upon his shoulder, 
tnd ran diceetly upon the eoemy, thinking he had 
retreated toward the inward defences of the city, 
pert Le beer 
people, who thought it ‘2 sally upon them, 
raw up to receive him, at last came to hicwelf, and 
saw his error; and then facing about, he reweated 
full sped through the same breach by which he 
one out, but mot til be ind feat blindly 
vested above the hundred ces into the open 
field. Tt did not, however, fall out so well with 
Captain Giulio’s ensign, at the time when St, Paul 
was taken from us by the Comte de Bures aod 
Monsicur de Rew, for he, being 90 astonished with 
fear as 10 throw himself, colours and all out of = 
porthole, was immediately cut to pieces by the 
enemy: and in the same siege, it was a very 
memorable fear that 50 seized, contracted, and 
froze up the heart of a gentleman, that he sank 
down, stone-dead, in the breach, without any. 
manner of wound or huet at all. The like madness 
does sometimes push on a whole meltivede ; for in 
fone of the encounters that Germanicus had with 
the Germans, two great parties were so amazed 
with fear that they ran t#0 opposite ways, the one 
to the same place from which the other had fled. 
Sometimes it adds wings to the heels, as in the 
two first: sometimes it nails them to the ground, 
and fers them fom moving: as we read of 
the Emperor Theophilus, who, in a battle he 
inst the Agarenes, was so astonished and 
fepeted nat he bal ne power fy 
"in rs. ek, mnt 
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Boor 1. Of Fear 
"Adao parr eae als fcridat”™ 
ll sth sim an Manuel one of the principal 
commanders of his army, having jogged and st 
fim sora wp roves beg oat of Re game snd a 
him, “Sir, if you will not follow me, I will kil you; 
fori i Sete you should lose your fife than, by 
ing takes, lose your empire.”* But fear does 
then manifest its uimost power when it throws us 
upon a valiant despair, having before deprived us 
of all sense both of duty and honour. fo the first 
pitched battle the Romans lost against Hannibal, 
under the Consul Sempronius, a body of ren 
thousand foot, that had taken fright, seeing no 
other escape for their cowardice, went and threw 
themselves headlong upon the great battalion of 
the enemies, which with raarvellous force and fury 
they charged through and through, and routed wit 
a very great slaughter of the Carthaginians, thus 
purchasing an igaominious fight at the same price 
thay might have gined a glorious victory 
the thing in the world | am most afraid of is 
fear, that passiaa alone, in the trouble of it, exceed- 
ing ‘all other accidents. What affiction could be 
greater or more just than that of Pompey’s friends, 
Who, in his ship, were spectators of that horrible 
murder? Yet so it was, that the fear of the 
Egyptian vessels they saw coming to board them, 
Keerved. they tooght of ocking bat caling 
observed they. ing but calling 
mn the mariners to make haste, and by force 
ara to escape away, tll being arrived at 
Tyre, and delivered from fear. they bad leisure 
to tum their thoughts 10 the lass of their captain, 
chi3Q eek doe fear cra ere tm masa lty?—Qui 
Tamara en a 
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and to give vent to those tears and lamentations 
that the other more potent passion had till then 
suspended ':— e 

‘Tum paver sapieniun once whi ex asin exgectora."* 


Such as have been well rubbed in some skirmish, 
say yet all wounded and Bloody as they are, be 
Drought on again the next day to charge: but such 
as have once easceived a good sound fear of the 
enemy, will never be made s0 much as to look him 
in the face. Such ws arc in immediate (ear of 
ing their estates, of banishment, or of slavery, 
live in perpetual anguish, and lose all appetite and 
repose; whereas such as are actually poor, slaves, 
of exiles, ofttimes live as merrily as other folk. 
And the many people who, impatient of the per- 
ms of fear, have hanged or drowned 
3, ot Gashed themselves co pitces, give 
us sufficiently t understand that fear is more 
‘mporcaate and in ‘than death itself, 

The Greeks acknowledged another kind of fear, 
differing from any we have spoken of yet, that 
surprises us without any visible cause, by an im- 
pulse fcom heaven, so that whole nations and whole 
fammies have been struck with it. Such a one was 
that which brought so wonderful a desolation upon 
Carthage, where nothiog was to be heard but 
afftighted voices and outeries; where the inhabi- 
rants were seen to sally out of their houses as to 
fm alarm, and there 10 charge, wound, and kill one 
another, ‘as if they bad been enemi 
surprise their city. All things were in disorder 
and fury til, with, prayers and sacrifices, they had 

1 Gis, Fane, Qua, i 2. 
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appeased their gods*: and this ie that they call 
‘Panic terrors." 


CHAPTER XVIII 


‘HAT WH ARE NOT 70 JUDGE OF OUR HOUR 
TULL APTZR DEATH! 
Set na ape 
Erapecanda GSS SEES pes 
‘Ree Sotm socanopcsag tk Stan 

‘Tnx very children know the story of King Croctus 
to this purpose, who being taken prisoner By Cyrus, 
and by him condemned f de ase was gin 9 
exeeaton itd oat “0 Selon, Solon!” which 

ing presently reported to Cyrus, and he sending 
to ir ire ‘of him what it meant, Ci gave him 
tounderstand that he now found the: ing Solon 
had formerly given him true to his cout. which was. 
“That men, however fortune may smile upon them, 
could never be aaid to be hapoy ail they had been 
seen 10 pats over the last ay of cher lives,” by 
reaton of the uncertainty and. mutability of human 
things, which, upon very light and trivial occasions, 
are subject to be totally changed into a quite 
contrary condition. “And s0 it was that Agealaus 
tmade ancwer 10 one who was saying what happy 
yousg man the King of Persia wes, 20 come 

ing tO so mighty 2 Kingdom: "Tis true,” 


‘“but neither was Priam umbapp) 
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In a short time, kings of Macedon, euccessors to 
that mighty Alexander, became joiners and seriveners 
at Rome ; a tyrant of Sicily, a pedamt at Corinth 
4 conqueror of one-half of the world and general 
of so many semis, iserable supplant tp the 
raveally officers of a king of Egypt: so much did 
the prolongation of five or six months of life cost 
the great Pompey; and, in our fathers’ days, 
Ludovico Sforza, the tenth Duke of Milan, whom 
ail Italy bad so long truckled under, war seen to die 
a wretched prisoner at Loches, but not till he had 
lived ten years in captivity,’ which was che worst 
pare of his fortune The fairest of all queens,* 
Widow to the greatest King in Europe, did she 
tot come to dic by the hand of an executioner? 
Unworthy and barbarous cruelty! And a thousand 
more examples there are of the same kind; for it 
seems that as storms and tempests bave a malice 
against the proud and overtowering heights of ont 
lofty buildings, there are also spirits above that are 
envious of the greatnesses here below — 
“go ado aman is shin coma 
ers ot pulcbronfnen, mera sore, 
Proclcacaciontete oti mabe de 
Anu it should seem, also, that Fortune sometimes 
Hien in wait vo surprise the last hour of our lives, t0 
show the power she has, in a moment, to overthrow 
2 te was mpg t,t inn coe gr fh tine: 
ni te guar hr uabenaae sb pSNGNy re at he 


Uae negates arctan 
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what she was so many years in building, making us 
‘ery out with Laberius:— 





K 
‘a:mun happy of unbappy, and with whom grandeurs 
‘and. powers are accidents of a quality almost in- 
different) Iam apt to think chat he had some further 
tint hi meaning was thar the vary ‘lcy 
itself, which depends upon the tranquil 
tnd contentment of a well descended spis, and the 
resolution and assurance of a well-ordered soul, 
‘ought never to be attributed to any man tll he has 
first been seen to play the last, and, doubtless, the 
hardest act of his part. There may be. disguise 
and dissimelation in all the rest: where these. fine 
philosophical discourses are only put on, and where 
Accident, ot touching us to the quick, gives us 
Jeiaure to maintain the same gravity of aspect ; but, 
in this last xcene of death, there is ny more evunter- 
‘we must speak out plaia, and discover what 
there is of good and clean in the buttom of the 
pat 














vers voces tue detaum peetare ab 
‘Bjcianna: et eriptar paras, mane! vex"? 


Wherefore, at this last, all the other actions of our 
life ought to be tried and sifted : ‘tis the cmaster-day, 
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‘tis the day that is judge of all the rest, “'tis the 
day." saye gue of thc antents "that must be judge 
of all my foregoing years.” To death do 1 refer 
‘the assay of the fruit of ali my studies: we shall 
then see whether my discourses came only from 
any wvouth oF rom my heart have seen many 
by thei death give a good or an ill repute to their 
whole life. Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey, in 
dying, well removed the ill opinion that ull then 
rer} owe had. conceived of in’, Epaminondas 
treing anbed which of the thee Ie had e greatest, 
esteem, Chabrias, Iphicrates, or himself. You 
must first eee ua die,” said he, “ before that question 
can be resolved."* And, in truth, he would infinitely 
wrong that man who would weigh him without the 
honour and grandeur of his end. 

God has ordered all things as it bas best pleased 
Him; but [ have, in my time, seen three of the most 
execrable persons that ever } knew in all manner of 
abominable living, and the most infamous te boot, 
who all died a very regular death, and in all cir: 
cumstances composed, even to perfection. There 
are brave and fortunate deaths: | have seen darth 
cut the cheead of the progress of a prodigious 
advancement, and in the hei and flower Of itg 
increase, of a certain person, 30 gloriods yn 
‘end that, in my opinion, his ambit 
designs had nothing in them so 
their interruption. “He arrived, without completing 
his course, at the place to which his ambition gimed, 
with greater glory than he could either have’ hoped 
or desired, anticipating by his fall the nate and 
power to which he arplred in perfecting big succes 
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Book 1 That to Philosophise 
{Un the judgment | make of another man’s life, I 
always observe how he carried himself at his death ; 
and the principal concern T have for my own is that 
1} may die well—that is, patiently and tranquilly. 








CHAPTER XIX 
‘THAT TO PHILOSOPHISE 15 TO LEARN TO DIE, 


Cicero says? “that to study philosophy is nothing 
‘but to prepare one’s self to die. The reason of 
which is, because study and contemplation do. in 
some sort withdraw from us our soul, and employ 
from the body, which is a kind of 
ind resemblance of death; or, 
isdom and reasoning in the 
world do in the end conclude in this point, to teach 
5 not to fear to die. And to say the truth, either 
our reason mocks us, or it ought to have no other 
aim but our contentment only, nor to endeavour 
. anything bat, in nuen to make us live well, and, 98 
the| Holy Scripture ‘says at our ease. All the 
opitions of the world agree in this, that pleasure is 
Cor ‘tnd, though we make use of divers means to 
auailt it: hey would, otherwise, be rejected at the 
first atotion ; for who would give ear to him that 
should propose affliction and misery for his end? 
The dontroversies and disputes of the ghilosophical 
eens pen this point are merely verbal -— 
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there is more in them of apposition and obstinacy 
than is consistent with so sacred a profession ; but 
‘whatsoever personage a man takes upon hiewself to 
perform, he ever mixes bis own part with it 

Let the philosophers say what they will, the 
roaln thing &t which we all aim, even in vinve 
itself, is pleasure. Jt amuses me to rattle in 
their ears this word, which they so nauseate to 
hear; and if it signify some supreme pleasure and 
excessive contentment, it iz more due to the 

jetance of virtue than to any other assistance 
whatever. This pleasure, for being more gay, 
more sinewy, more robust, and more manly, is 
nly the, twore scriowly volupruou und we ought 
to give it the name of pleasure, as that which is 
more favourable, gentle, and natural, and not that 
‘of vigour, from which ‘we have denominated it, 
The other. and meaner pleasure, if it could deserve 
this fair name, it ought to be by way of competition, 
and not of privilege. { find it less exempt from 
traverses. and inconveniences than virtue itself; 
and, besides that the enjoyment is more momestary, 
fluid, and frail, it has its watchings, fasts, and 
labours, jts sweat and its blood; and, morcover, 
hhas particular to itself so many ‘several sorts of 
sharp and wounding pastions, and so dull a eatiety 
dary tnd rounding pons and olla 
And we mistake if we think chat these infom. 
modities serve it for a spur and a seasoning Ao its 
‘sweetness (as in nature one contrary is quickefied by 
another), oF say, when we come (0 virtue, tat like 
consequences and difficulties overwhelm ai 
it ansere and inaccessible; whereas, mith’ more 
aptly than in voluptuousness, they ennoble, sharpen, 
Ta heighten the perfect end divine plewore ‘they 
procure us, He readers bimself uoworthy of it 
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‘who will cousterpoise its cost with its fuit, and 
neither understands the blessing nor how to use 
it Those who preach to us that the quest of it 
is craggy, dificak, and painful, bus its fruition 
pleasant, what do they that but to tell us 
that it is always unpleasing? For what homan 
mesos will ever attain its enjoyment? The most 
perfect have been fan to contest Cae to 
Aspire unto it, and to approach it only, without ever 
possessing it. But they are deceived, seeing that 
of all the pleasures we know, the very pursui 
Bessan The stems cre hes of the quality 
of the thing to which itis directed, for itis a 
fart of and consubetantal with the ofc. athe 
felicity and beatitude that glitters in Virtue, shines 
n 





theoughout all her appurtenances and avenues, 
to the frst entry and utmost Ii 

Now, of alld tue confers upon 
Us, the contempt of death is one of the greatest, as 
the means that accommodates human life with a 
vot and any trae. and ives ox pr and 
pleasant taste of living, without which all other 
pleasure would be extinct. Which is the reanon 
shy al the ul cure and cane in tis one 
article, And although they all in Wke manner, 
swith common accord. teach us also to despise pao, 
Ae ‘and the other accidents to which human 

















bject, itis nor, nevertheless, with the same 
ideas well by as these acidents are not 
of 30 great nece grey par kind 
pesing! ‘over eit whole lives withow ever know 
Sat Slavery ia and same without sorrow or sche 
ness, ‘ax, Xenophilus the musician, who lived @ 
Dundred tnd six years in a periect and continual 
alte; {2 els0 Because, at the worst, death can, 
whenever we please, cut sbort and put an end to 
Br 
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and, consequently, if ic frights us, tis @ 
torment, for which there is 00 sort of con: 
There is 00 way by which it may not reach us, 
We may continually turn our beads this way and 
that, az fo a suspected country — 
"Qe, gaat trum Tanta, semper impecdet’ 
One courts of justice often send back condemned 
criminals to be executed opon tbe place where the 
erime was committed ; but, carry them to fine 
houses by the way, prepare for them the best 
coitertainment you ean:— 
“Now Site dapes 
"idan ta chiens ess 
‘Somo redacent* 





‘Do you think they can relish it? and chat the fatal 
‘end of their journey being continually before their 
‘eyes, would not alter and deprave their palate from 
tasting these regalios?— 





Box I That to Philosophise 


The end of our race is death ; ‘tis the necessary 
object of aur aim, which, if it fright us, how is it 
possible to advance a step without a ft of ague? 
The, remedy the vulgar eis nat to shink on 

t from what beulish stupidity can they derive so 

sa blindness? They ast bridle the ass by 
etal :— 





+ Qui capit pe min inating rete”? 
‘tix no wonder if he be often trapped io the pitfall, 
They affright people with the very mention of 
death, and wany cross themselves, as it were the 
name of the devil, And because the making a 
faa’ wil isin reference to dying, not a ean wil 
be persuaded to take a pen in hand to that purpose, 

‘the physician hax passed sentence upon him, 
snd toully given him over, and shen betwnt gre 
and terror, God knows in how fit a condition of 
understanding he is to do it. 

The Romans, by reason that this poor syllable 
death sounded so barshly to their ears and seemed 
1x0 ominous, found out a way 20 soften and spin it 
out by @ periphrasis, and instead of pronounci 
auch & one is dead, said, ““Such a one bas lived, 
‘or * Such a one has ceased to live”"*: for, provided 
there was any mention of life in the case, though 
past, i carried yet some sound of consolation, 
And from them it is that we have borrowed our 
expression, '“feu Monsieur un tel.” Peradventure, 
as the saying is, the term we have lived is worth 
‘our money. I was born betwixt eleven and twelve 
o'clock in the farenoon the last day of February 
1533, according ta our computation, beginning the 
Whe in ia ay sks to atrance bachanda”—Lacrtve, 
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the 1st of Jancary,' and it is now but just 
Hiteen days since {wan nlngand.hicty 
years old ; I make account to tive, at least, as euany 
more> In the meantime, 10 trouble a man’s self 
with the thought of a thing so far off were folly. 
Bot what? Young and old die upon the same 
terms; no ous departs out of life otherwise than if 
hhe had but just before entered into it; neither is 
any man so’old and decrepit, who, having heard 
of Methuselah, does not think he kas yet twenty 
good years to come. Fool that thou art! who bas 
assured unto thee the termoflife? Thou dependest 
upon physicians’ tales: rather consult effects and 

fence. According to the common course of 
things, ‘tis long since that thou hast lived by extra- 
ordinary favour; thou hast already outlived the 
ordinary term of life. And that itis #0, ceckon up 
thy acquaintance, how many more have died before 
they arrived at thy age than aye atained unt it; 
and of those who have ennobled their Hives by their 
renown, take but an account, and I dare lay a 
‘wager thou wilt find more who have died before 
than after five-and-thirty years of age. It is full 
tooth of reason and piety. to0, to take example by 
the humanity of Jesus Christ Hiewelf; now, He 
ended His life at three-and-thirty years “The 
greatest man, that was no more than & man, 
Alexander, died also at the same age. How many 
‘several ways has death to surprise Us? 
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‘Fo omit fevers tnd pleurisies, who would ever 
have imagined that a duke of Britany? should be 
pressed to death io a crowd as tbat duke was at 
ihe entry of Pope Clement, my neighbous, inte 
ms?* Hast thou not seen one of our kings! 
led aca thing. and did se one cl his ancesors 
ie by collision with abog?* Aischylus, threatened 
with the fall of a house, was to much purpose cir- 
cumapect to avoid that danger, that be was 
iknocked on the head by a torcie falliog ont of an 
eagle's talons in the air* Another was choked with 
4 grape-stone* ; an emperor killed with dhe scratch 
of a comb in combing his head. AEmilius Lepi 
with a stumble at his own threshold,’ and Aufidius 
with a jostle against the door as he entered the 
Coonci-chamber And betwixt the very thighe of 
‘women, Cornelius Galles the prctor*; Tigillinus, 
captain of the watch at Rome; Ludovico, son of 
Guidone di Gonzaga, Captain of Mantua; and (ot 
Topeeoaynle) Speonipzas, pg Poni phony 
and one 
pt “djounment a ease or ogee tae bee 
imself, meanwhile, was condemned by death, ant 
his own stay of life expired. Whilst Caius folius 
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the physician, was anoioting the eyes of a patient, 
death closed ‘his owa; and, if I' may bring in an 
example of my own blood, a brother of mine, 
Captain St. Martin, a young man, three-and-twenty 
years old, who had already given sufficient testimony 
of bis valour, playing a match at tennis, rectived & 
bblow of a ball a little above his right ear, which, 
it gave no manser of sign of wound or contusion, 
he took no notice of it, nor so much as sat down to 
repose himself, but, nevertheless, died within five 
or six hours after of an apoplexy occasioned by 
that Blow. as a 

ese $0 frequent and common examples passin 
every day before cur eyes, how ia fe pousible a mad 
should disengage himself from the thought of death, 
or avoid fancying that ft bas os every moment. by 
the throat? What matter is it, you wil say, whic 
my it,comen t0 past, provided « man does not 
terrify himself with the expectation? For my part, 
Tam of this mind, and if « man could by any means 
void it, though by efesping, onder a els skin, [ 
am one that should aot be ashamed of the shift ; all 
aim at i, to pass my time at my ease, and the re- 
creations that will most contribute to it, T take hold 
of, as fittle glorious and exemplary as you will — 

‘ Poetuleim,.. « dekcosineagee vier, 








Bt ‘tis folly to think of doing anything that way. 
They go they come, they gallop and dance, and 
not a word of death All this is very fue; but 
withal, when it comes either to themselves, their 
wives, their children, or friends, surprising them at 

11 snl preter gate add nate 30 thet my defects 
Se Seas be ep eae een em, 
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tunawares and unprepared, then, what 
‘outcries, what madness 2nd despair! Did you ever 
‘¢e anything so subdued, so changed, and 30 con- 
founded? A man must, therefore, make more carly 
provision for it; and thie brutish negligence, could 
ft possibly lodge in the brain of any man of sense 
which I think utterly impossible), sells us its mer- 
Sedan too dears Wert ian Coeay that coal 
be avaided, I would then advise to borrow arms 
sy of comand tel ts pening ioc, and 
thar it will catch yoo ax well ying and playing 
the potroon, ov standing tov like aa Ronest mane 


“nore me 
oe 


And seeing that no temper of arms is of proof to 

secure us — 
“Tle eet fers eautuy se coodst et ac, 
‘Mort wien inlunam prearohet inde capt "* 
—let us leazn bravely to etand our ground, and Aight 
him. And to begin to deprive him of the yccarest 
advantage he has over us, let us take a way quite 
contrary to the common course. Let us disarm 
him of his novelty and strangeness, let us converse 
and be familiar with him, and have nothing so 
frequent in our thoughts ax death. Upon all 
‘occasions represent hie to our imagination i 
every shape; at the stumbling of a hor 
oF le, at the least prick wi 
peesendly consider, and say to ourselves, "Well, 
and what if it had bem death itselI?” and, chere- 
pings of te courte pnts tad sft back e, Ep 
ite 
tras, aif pola bad oath Fopen Sk 
98 
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‘upon, let ux encourage and fortify ourselves. Lat 
vs evermore, amidst our od feasting, set te 
remembrance of cor before our eyes, 
never suffering ourselves to be 30 far transported 
with our delights, but that we bave some intervals 
of reflecting upoa, and considering how many 
teveral ways this jollity of ours tends to death, 
and with how many it threatens it, The 
Egyptians were wont to do after this manner, who 
in the height of their feasting and mirth, caused a 
dried skeleton of a man to be brought into the 
room to serve for a memento to their guests:— 


“Qonaeen cvede die tbl dilniove sypresaue ; 
Grata aupervenet, qu noe wperabiur, bors. ”* 











Where death waits for os is uncertain ; let us 
look for him eve The premeditation of 
death is the premeditation of liberty ; he who has 
learned to die has unlearned to serve. ‘There is 
nothing evil in life for him who rightly comprehends 
that the privation of life is no evil: to know how to 
die delivers us from all subjection and constraint. 
Paulus AEmilius answered hier whom the miserable 
King of Macedon, his prisoner, sent to entreat him 
that he would not lead him ia his telumph, “Let 
ae ee ee 

truth, in all 2 nature do not help a 
ln tis vory hard for art ard industry to peor 
anything to purpose. I'am in my own nature not 
melancholic, bat meditative; and there le nothin 
T have raare continually entertained myself with 
than imaginations of death, even in the most wanton 

of my age 
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‘Jucundom qua mies vide ver ageet,” 

In the company of ladies, and at games, some 
have perhaps, thought me” possessed with. some 
jealousy, or the uncertainty of some hope, whilst 

‘was entertaining myself with the remembrance of 
some one, surprised, a few days before, with a burn- 
ing fever of which be died, returning (rom an enter- 
tainment like this, with bis head full of idle fancies 
‘of love and jollity, as mine was then, and that, for 
aught I knew, the same destiny was actending me, 

Jam frst, nec port weqanm revocare Hoebit."* 

Yer did not this thought wrickle my forebead any 
more than any other. "It is impossible but we must 
feel a sting in such-imaginations as these, at fiat ; 
‘but with often turning and re-tuening them in one’s 
mind, they, at last, to familiar a8 10 be 
to rouble at all: otherwie J, for my part, sould 

in tual fright and frenzy: for never man 
tres a9 Gahan offs ke neverran a ences 
a to its duration. Neither bealth, which I have 
hitherto ever enjoyed very strong and vigorous, 
and very seldom interrupted, does prolong, nor 
sickness contract my hopes. "Every minute, me- 
thinks, T am escaping, and it evernally runs io my 
‘miod, ‘that what may be done to-morrow, may be 
done today, Hazards and daogers do, in truth, 
litte oF nothing hasten our eod: and if we consider 
how many thousands more remain and hang over 
‘our beads, besides the accident that immediately 
threatens us, we shall find that the sound and the 
sick, those that are abroad at sea, and those that 
sit by the fire, those who are engaged in battle, and 
Pocealy tec prSeat nd nt onc steetn be eae 
ocretiog Pak 
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those who sit idle at home, are the one ax near it 
as the other. 

"Nenvo abverofagoe eat; nema in cutinam wi ceton"? 
For anytbing { have to do before I die, the tongest 
leisure would appear too short, were it but an bour's 
‘busineas [ bad to do. 

A friend of mine the other day turning over my 
tablets. found therein. a memorandum of somethin 
T would have done after my decease, whereupon 
told him, as it was really true, that though I was no 
more than a league's ‘only from my own 
house, and merry and well, yet when that thing 
came into my head, T made haste to write it down 
there, because T was not certain to five tll 1 came 
hhome. As a man that am eternally brooding ove 
my own thoughts, and confine them to my own 
particular concems I am at all hours as, well 
prepared as I am ever like to be, and death, 
whenever be shall come, can being nothing alon 
with him T did not expect long before. We shoul 
always, as near as we can, be booted and spurred, 
and ready to go, and, above all things, take care, 
at that time, £ have no business with any one but 
one's self 

















Y Quid beni fovtes aesiam aro 
Man? 


for we shall there find work enough to do, without 
any need of addition, One man complai 
an seater: wo man mect comin 
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than of death, that be is thereby preveated of a 
jorious victory : another, that he must die before 
je has married hie or educated his 
children ; a thied seems only troubled that be must 
lose the society of his wife; a fourth, the conversa- 
tia of his son, as the principal comfort and concern 
of hie being. | For my par, I am, thanks be to 
God, ar thie instant in such a condition, that 1 am 
ready todislodge, whenever it eball please Him, with 
out regret for anyihiog whatsoever. diaengage 
myself throughout from all worldly relacions : my 
leave is soon taken of all but myself. Never did 
‘any one prepare to bid adieu to the world more 
absolutely and unreservedly, and to shake hands 
with all manner of interest in it, chan I expect 10 

do, The deadest deaths are the best -— 

"Mier, © mien seat, ‘omnia seit 

‘Una dics iafeata wks tot pana vite” 


‘And the builder :— 
* Pode opt istergpis, mingue 
‘Maron fgenten"* 
‘A. man must design nothing that will require 90 
sch time to the finishing. or, at least, with no 
‘such passionate desire to see it brought to perfection. 
We are born to action — 
uum more, madism solvate inter opus 
1 would always have a man to be doing. and, as 
much as in hie Hes, to extend and spin’ out the 
offices of life; and then let death take me planting 
1 Wt hat I ey the oa ay a deine of 
SVS ead snap, ie ge ester of she walle 
nat 
Pai I shal ci at we be misaad even amid ny wock— 
Ons, dm, ia 
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iy cabbages, indifferent to him, and still fess of my 
eres et baie See. am con dis wi, 
at his last gas i ‘nothing so’ mt 
as shat Sestoy a howe 10 cut be thread of 
a chronicle he was then compiling, wen be was 
gone no farther than the Ehecadi or sixteenth of 
fur kings -— 
“Tid in hie ebus non adds: ac beau 
Jam desiderne rereza init icvaper una" 
We are to discharge ourselves from these vul 
and hurl our, To this prpose i was that 
men frst appointed the places of sepuleure adjoining 
the churches, and in the mort frequented places of 
the city, to accustom, says Lycurgus.* che common 
ople, women, and children, that they shouki not 
startled at the sight of a corpse, and to the end, 
that the continual spectacle of bones, grave 
funeral obsequies should put us in mind of our frail 
condition :— 
"Qaim exe vie ania cde 
(Geriatr fry ap sper pe dentem 
Poco rexpers nan pareo nape mean? 
‘Anda the Bgypians after thee feasts mere wont 
to present the company with w greet image 
death, by one that ened oot to thet, * Drink and 
be merry, for such sbalt thou be when thou art 
dead" ‘my custom to have death not only 
in my imagination, but continually in my mouth, 
do apt add; ao does the dante of 
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is there anytbing of which I am ca 
inquisitive, and delight £0 inform myself, as the 
Fiarer of mews ceihn, dc woe bobs and 

ating ; nor any planes in his tam 50 intent 
upon and it is macifest enough, by my crowding 
in examples of this kind, that 1 have a particular 
fancy for that aobject. IFT were a writer of books 
I would compile a register, with a comment, of the 
various deaths of men: he who should teach men 
to die would at the same time teach them to live, 
‘Diearchus asde one, to which he gave that tile: 
bu it was designed for anotber and tess profile 
end? 

Peradventure, some one may object, that the 
pain and verror of dying so infinitely exceed all 
manner of imagination, that the best fencer will 
be quite out of his play when it comes to the push. 
Let them say what they will: to premeditate i 
doubtless a very great advantage ; and besides, is 
it nothing to go x0 far, atleast, without disturbance 
or alteration? Moreover, Nature herself amsiste 
and encourages us: if the death be sudden and 
violent, we have aot leur to fear; if otherwise, 

perceive that as T engage further in my diseas 
naturally enter into a certain loathing and disdain 
offife. “T find 1 have uch more ado to digest this 
resolution of dying, when 1 am well in health, than 
when languishing of a fever: and by how much 1 
have less to do with the commodities of life. by 
reason that 1 begin to lose the use and pleasure 
‘of them, by so much I Jook upon death with leas 
terror. Which makes me bope, that the further 1 
remove from the frst, and the nearer 1 approach 10 
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the latter, I shall the onore easily exchange the one 
for the other. And, as I have experienced is other 
cccurrences, thas, a Czsar says," things often 
Sppear greater to us at distance than near at band, 
Thave found, that being well, ! have had maladies 
in much greater horror than’ when really afficted 
with them. The vigour wherein I now am, the 
cheerfulness and delight wherein 1 now live, make 
Contrary eatate appear in 20 great a dispr 

tion to my present condition, that, by imagination, 
Ui magnify those inconveniences by one-half, and 
apprefiend them to be much more troublesome, 
than I find them realy to be, when they lie the most 
heavy upon soe ; I hope to find death the same. 

Let us but observe én the ordinary changes and 
declinations we daily suffer, bow nature depri 
of the light and sense of our bodily decay. What 
remains to an old man of the vigour of his youth 
and better days?— 

"Heat senibes vite pono quanta mapet** 

Cesar, to an old weather-beaten soidier of his 

ards, who came 10 ask him leave that he might 
il taking nce of is withered ody 
and decrepit motion, ly answered, «* Thou 
Tanciest. then, that chou art yet Should a 
sees lin hl ei ses | dct 
think humanicy of enduring such a change 
bat narure, leading us by the band: an caty and, as 
it were, an insensible pace, step by step condocts 
us to that miserable state, and by thet means 
tmakes it familiar to us, so that we are insensible 
of the stroke when our youth dies in us, though it 
‘be really a barder death than the final dissolution 


' De Ballo Cal, vi 84. 
1 Esto od we whet potion of fie =ensing"—Masimian, ut 
Preude Gale ve seamen B77. 
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of a languishing body, than the death of old age; 
peer perros 
being to none at all, as it is from a sprightly and 
flourtshing being to one that is troublesome and 
painful. ‘The body, bent and bowed, has less force 
to a bueden: and it is the same with the 
fool Sd therefore iti that we are tp ruse her wp 
firm and erect against the power of this adversary. 
For, as it it impossible she should ever be at tert, 
whilst she stands in fear of it; 30, if she once can 
assure herself, abe may boast (which is a thing 
as it were surpassing human condition) that it i 
‘mpontble thet diaviet, snsiety. of fear, or any 
pifer disturbance, sbould init er have anyplace 
her — 

“Nag rts inane 

meen ae 

Nec ftsioantn mages Jot anes ** 
She is then become sovereign of all her lusts and 
passions, mistress of necessity, shame, poverty, and 
All the other injuries of fortune. Let Us, therefore, 
fas many of us a¢ can, get this advantage: ‘ue the 
true and savereign liberty here on earth, that 
fortfies us wherewithal ta defy violence and in- 
justice, and to contema prisons and chains :— 

a manicinet 
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Our very religion itself has no surer human 
foundation than the contempt of death. Not only 
the argument of reason invites us to it—for why 
should we fear to lose a Shing, ebich being lost, 
ianat be lamented ?—but, >, seeing are 
threatened by #0 sorts of death, is # not 
Infritely worse eternally to fear them all, than 
once to undergo one of them? And what matters 
itv when it thall happen, since itt inevitable? To 
him thut told Socrates, "The thirty tyrants have 
semtenced thee to death"; “And nature them,” 
‘said he.' What a ridiculous thing it is to trouble 
ourselves about taking the only step that is to 
Aeliver us from all trouble! As our birth brought 
us the birth of all things. so in our death is the 
death of all things included. And therefore to 
lament that we shall not be alive a hundred years: 
hhence, is the same folly as to be sorry we were not 
alive w hundred yearsago. Death is the beginning 
of avother life. "So dia we weep. and so much it 
cost us to enter into this, and so did we put off our 
former veil in entering into it. Nothing can be a 
grievance that is but once. Is it reasonable so lony 

to fear a thing that will so soon be despatched? 
Long life, and short, are by death made all one; 
for there is no long. nor short, to things that are no 
more. Aristotle tells us that there are certain Kittle 
beasts upon the banks of the river Hypani 
never live above a day: chey which die at eight of 
the clock in the morning, die in their youth, and 
those that die at five in the evening, in their de- 

erepitude!: whick of us would not laugh to see this 

moment of continuance put imo the con: i 
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of weal or woe? The most and the least, of ours, 

jn comparison with eternity, or yet with the dura. 

tion of eountains, rivers, stars, trees, and even of 
‘ridiculous. 








‘But nature compels us to it. “Go out of this 
world,” says she, “'as you entered into it: the same 
pass you made from desth to life, without passion 
or fear, the same, after the same manner, repeat 
from life to death. Your death is a part of the 
order of the universe, ‘tis a part of the life of the 
world : 








i, qs crsores, ie inepade tedun”* 

“Shall 5 exchange for you this beautiful con- 
texture of things?” "Tis the condition of your 
creation; death is a part of you, and whilst you 
endeavour toevade it, you evade yourselves. This 
very being of yours that you now enjoy is equally 
divided betwixt life and death. “The day of you 
birth is one day’s advance towards the grave — 
Prima, qu vita dedi ora carpsit'® 
‘nascent marimar, Bningue ab anigise pendet'* 
“All the whole time you live, you purloin from life, 
and live at the expense of life itsell, The perpetual 
work of your life is bat to lay the foundation of 
death.” You aze in death, whilst you are in life 
because you still are after death, when you are 20 
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more alive ; of, if you had rather have it eo, you are 
dead alter life, but dying all the while you live; 
and death handles the dying much more rudely 
than the dead, and more ‘etsibly and exseatially, 
you have made your profit of life, you have bad 
endugh of: go your way cashed” 
“Cur non ot ples wee conwivarecedia?™ 
“Jf you have not known how to make the best use 
of it, if it was unprofitable to you, what need you 
care to lose ic, to what end you desire longer 
to keep it?— 
**Car ampliat dere qui 
Rurtam quod peste aula ef nga ost Orne 
“Life in itself is neither good nor gi it ig the 
scent of good or evil as a make it? And, if you 
ave lived a day. you faye seen, all: one day is 
equal and like to all other days. There is no other 
light, no other shade; this very sun, this, moon, 
these very stars, this very order and disposition of 
things i the sarme your sneetors enjoyed, and that 
shall also entertain your posterity >— 
“Noa akin idee tres, almee nepotor 
‘Aspen 
“And, come the worst that ean come, the distribu. 
tion and variety of all the acts of my comedy are 
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performed in 3 year. If you have observed the 
Fevolution of my four seasons, they comprehend 
the infancy, the youth, the virility. and the old age of 
the world: the year bas played his part. and knows 
no other art but to begia again; i will always be 
the eame thing — 

‘r-Vename ides, aque insomys wave 

**atqae noe Soa pet venga volta 

“1 am not prepared to create for you any new 
recreations -— 
“+ Nan tdi poreres quod macbiocs,iarciamgse 
‘Qeod places, ben etdem ant omic seme? 
“Give place to others, as others have given place 
toyou, Equality isthe sou of equity. Who can 
complain of being comprehended in the same destiny, 
wherein all are Savolved?. Beates, live ax long os 
You can, you sal by that eoking shorten the space 
You are 10 be ‘tis all to no purpose; you 
‘hall be every whit as long in the condition you 30 
much fear, as if you had died at nurse — 
“Leet quot vie vendo voce seca, 

Mors aera tae miltsnes ila manetic'¢ 
“And yet T will place you ia such a con 
‘you shall have no reason to be displeased — 

era neiis vols fore marte lim , 


‘Qui port wavun whi ve lagers permycu, 
‘Stanaque jncezican"* 
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“Nor shall you so much as wish for the life you are 
0 concerned about -— 


“Ne sib enim quisquam tum se stamqus reget? 
Noe desiderive noatri nes affcit wlurs.’? 
™ Death is less to be feared than nothing, if there 
could be anything less than nothing — 


Malte . .. moran micus ad nos exte pulang 
Si minis eive potest, GUA Quod nib esse 


“Neither can it any way concern you, whether you 
are living or dead: living, by reason that you are 
still in being; dead, because you are no more, 
Moreover, ag one dics before his hour: the tim 
peulgare behind was mo more yours than that wa 
lapsed and gone before you came into the world ; 
nor does it uay more concern you >— 
* Reapce en gus ni ad nox anscaca vetunas 
‘Temporis secon fuert'* 

“Wherever your life ends, it is all there. ‘The 
utility of living consists aot in the length of days, 
hhut in the use of time: a man may have lived long, 
and yet lived but alittle. Make use of time while 
it is present with you. {t depends upon your will, 
fand aot upon the number of days, to have 
length of life. Ts it possible you can imagine never 
to arrive at the place towards which you are 
continually yoing? and yet there is no journey but 
hath its end. And, if company will make it more 

1 No one Oa ‘chien mst about Kim, or aboot Be." 
Lacie n 
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pleasant or more eaty to you, does not all the world 
fo the selisame way? 
"Omnia re, wid peranct,sequemer”! 
“Dogs not all the word dance the same brawl that 
au do? Is there anything that does not grow old, 
eel eet Rt teeed tena teed 
animals, a thousand other creatures, die at the same 
‘moment that you die:— 
“"*Wam nox lle diem, neque noctem aurora seqaute est, 
‘Que aon audlert mitor ragtibor mera 
Flomtun, mori comer eset" 

"Ta what end should you endeavour to draw 
back, if there be a0 possibility to evade it? you 
have seen examples enough of those who have been 
well pleased to die, as thereby delivered from heavy 
miseien: bus have pou ever found eny who have 
been dissatisfied with dying? It must, therefore, 
needs be very foolish to condertn a thing you have 
either experimented in your own person, nor by 
that of any other. Why dost thou complain of 
me and of destiny? Do we do thee any wrong? 
Is it for thee to govern us, or for us to govern 
thee? Though, peradventure, thy age may not be 
accomplished, yer thy life is: a man of low stature 
jg as much a man as a giant: neither men nor their 
lives. are measured by the ell. Chiron refused to 
be immortal, when he was acquainted with the 

i ft, by the 

‘i 


}o but seriously consider bow much more 
supportable and painful an immortal life would be 
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to man than what { have already given him. If 
rou had not death, you would eternally curse me 
having deprived you of it; I have mixed a little 
bitterness with it, to the end, that sezing of what 
convenience it is, you might not too greedily and 
indiscreedy seek’ and embrace it: and that you 
might be so established in this moderation, as 
neither to nauseate life, nor have any antipathy 
for dying, which 1 have decreed you shall once 
do, U have tempered the one and the other betwixt 
pleasure and pain. ft was | that taught Thales, 

‘most eminent of your sages, that to live and to 
die were indifferent ; which made him, very wisely, 
answer him, ‘Why then he did not die?" * Because,” 
said he, ‘it is indifferent."® | Water, earth, air, and 
fire, and the other parts of this creation of mine, are 
‘no more instruments of thy life than they are of thy 
death. Why dost thou fear thy last day? it con- 
tributes no more to thy dissolution, than every one 
Of the rest : the last step is not the cause of lassitude 
it does not confess it. Every day travels towards 
death; the last only arrives at it.” These are the 
‘g00d lessons our mother Nature teaches. 

T have often considered with myself whence it 
should proceed, that in war the image of death, 
whether we look upon it in ourselves or in others, 
should, without comparison, appear less dreadful 
than at home in our own bouses (for if it were not 
soy Sold be an ae of ecient whining 
milksops), and that beiog still in all places 
same, ‘there sbould be, notwithstanding, much 
more’ assurance in peasants and the meaner sort 
of people, than ia others of better quality. I 
believe, in truth, that it is those terrible ceremonies 
and preparations wherewith we set it out, that more 

2 Dlogeses Laeriag 5 35- 
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terrify us than the thing itself; a new, quite cont 
way 0 She Tice of motkers elven and 
children ; the visits of astounded and afflicted 
friends; the attendance of pale and blubbering 
servants; a dark room, sct round with burcing 
tara aw beds corre oh porns and 
di in sum, iness and horror 
round about us: we seem dea: and buried already. 

jldren are alraid even of those they are best 

inted with, whea disguised in a visor: and 

ih ws ibe visor mut be removed as wel 
from things as from persons, that being taken away, 
‘we shall find nothing underneath but the very same 
death that a mean servant or a poor chambermaid 
died a day or cwo ago, without any manner of 
apprehension. Happy is the death that deprives 
us of leisure for preparing such ceremonials.* 











CHAPTER XX 
OF THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION 
‘Fons imapinso gener cas + 
say scholars 


1 am one of those who are most sensible of the 

‘imagination : every one is jostled by it, 
Car some’ are overthrown yf a has a very 
piercing impression upon me: and 1 make it m} 
Fisinets to. avoid, wanting force 10 t 








Of Imagination Cuar. XX. 
another person. A perpetual cough in another 

jckles my lungs and throat. I more unwillingly 
init the sick in whom by Jove and duty I am 
interested, than those 1 care not for, to whom [ 
less look.’ 1 take possession of the disease I am 
concerned at, and take it to myself. 1 do not at 
ail wonder tist fancy should give fevers. and 
sometimes kill such as allow it too much scope, 
and are too willing to entertain it. Simon Thomas 
‘was a great physician of his time: I remember, that 
happening one day at Toulouse to meet him at a 
rich old fellow's house, who was troubled with 
‘weak lungs, and discoursing with the patient about 
the method of his cure, he told him, that one thing. 
which would be very conducive to ‘it, was to give 
me such occasion to be pleased with his company, 
hay mighs come often to see him, by which 
meana, and by fixing bis eyes upon the freshness 
‘of my complexion, and his imagination upon the 
sprightliness and vigour that glowed in my youth, 
and possessing all his senses with the flourishing 
age wherein I then was, his habit of body might, 
peradventure, be amended ; but he forgot to say 
‘that mine, at the same time, might be made worse. 
Gallus Vibius so much bent his mind to find out the 
essence and motions of madness that, in the end, 
he himself went out of his wics, and to such a de- 
‘gree. that he could never after recover his judgment, 
find might brag that he was become a foot by too 
much wisdom.” Some there are who through fear 
anticipate the hangman ; and there was the man, 
whooe eyes being unbound zo have his pardon read 
to him, was found stark dead upon the scaffold, 
by the stroke of imagiaation. We start, tremble, 
tum pale, and blush, as we are variously moved 
‘by imagination ; and, being a-bed, fee! our bodies 
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agitated with to that degree, as even 
Sometimes to expiting. And boiling youth, when 
fast asleep, grows oo warm with fancy, at ina 
deeam to Htily amorous dealer, 








Us, quasi tramacts uape oxide tebw, profendast 
‘Fibrin ingeeey, fctan sesame ocstesk" 

Although it be na new thing to see horns growa 
in a night on the forehead of one that had none 
when he weat to bed, notwithstanding, what befell 
Cippus, King of ltaly.*is memorable ; who havin 
ane day been avery delighted epectatc of ball 
fig and haviog all the night dreamed that. be 
hnad horns on his head, did, by the force of imagina- 
tin, realy cane them ta grow there Passion 

Wve 0 the son of Cressus® the voice which nature 
fad denied hic, Aed Antiochus (ell into a fever, 
inflamed with the beauty of Stratonice, too deeply 
imprinted, in bia soul! Pliny pretends to bave 
teen Lucias Contin, who from « woman 
turned into a man upon her very wedding- 
Pomanus and others report the like metamarhne! 
to bave happened in these latter days in Italy 
‘And, throogh the vehement deste of him and his 
mother: 
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Myself passing by Vitry le F 
the Bishop of Sissons had, in conbreiation, called 
Germain, whom all che inhabitants of the place had 
known to be a girl til ewo-and-twenty years of 
called Mary. ‘He was, at the me of my beog 
there, very full of ‘beard, old, and not marrie 
He told us, that by straining himself in a leap his 
male organs came out: and the girls of that place 
have, to this day, a song, whereia they advise ooe 
another not to take too great strides, for fear of 
being turned Into men, as Mary Germain was. {t 
is no wonder i this sore of accdeat froquent 

appen' for if imagination have er in 
thew, it is ‘20. continually aed. vigorously bent 

mt this subject, that to the end it may Hot 20 

tlten relapse ‘ato the sume thought and violence 
of desire, it were better, once for all, to give these 
young wenches the things they long for. 

‘Some atinbute the sears of King Dagobert and 
of St. Francis t0 the force of imagination. Tt ip 
said, that by it bodies will sometimes be removed 
from their places; and Celaus tells us of a priest 
vehose soul would. be revished foto such an eestaay 
that the body would, for a long time, remain without 
tense or espication, St. Augustine makes mention 
of another! who, pon the bearag of any lamentable 
fr doleful eres, would presently fall into a swoon, 
and be so far out of himself, that it was in vain to 
call, bawl in bis ears, pinch or burn him, till he 
voluntarily came to himself; and then he would 
Seca eae 
and did feel when they pi reed bin 
‘and, to prove that thia was no obstinate dissimula- 
tion in defiance of his sense of fee 
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manifest, that all the while he had neither pulse 
‘tor breathi 

"Tis very probable, that visions, enchantments, 
and all extraordinary effects of that nature, derive 
their credit principally ftom the power of ima 
tion, working and making its chiefest impression 
‘upon vulgar and more easy souls, whose belie 














30 strangely imposed upon, as to think they sce 


what they da not see. 
Tam not satished whether those pleasant li 
tures? with which this age of ours is so occupied, 
that there is almost no other talk, are not mere 
voluntary impressions of apprehension and fear; 
for I know, by experience, in the case of w particular 
friend of mine, one for whom I can be as responsible 
as for myself, and a man that cannot possibly fall 
under any manner of suspicion of insufficiency, 
le of being enchanted, who having heard 
companion of his make 2 relation of an unusual 
frigidity that surprised him at a very unseavonable 
time; being afterwards himself engaged upon the 
same account, the horror of the former story on a 
audden 40 strangely possessed his imagination, that 
he ran the same fortune the other had done; and 
from that time forward, the scurvy remembrance of 
his disaster running in his mind and tyrannising 
over him, he was subject to relapse imo the same 
misfortune. He found some remedy, however, for 
this fancy in another faney, by himself frankly con- 
fessing and declaring beforehand to th party with 


> Lev wonments vig, 2 they weve caled, kets 
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Of Imagination cman, XX, 
stems hn was to Inve to de is ebjeton of bi, 

‘which means, the agitation of bis soul was, in 
some sort, ‘and koowing that, now, 
rome such misbehaviour was expected from him, 
the restraint upon his faculties grew less. And 
afterwards, at such times as be was in no a 
apprehension, when seting about the act 

‘oughts being then disengaged and free, and his 
body in its tue and nataral estate) he was at 
leisure to cause the part to be handled and com- 
rated to the knowledge of the other party, be 

was totally freed from that vexatious infirmity. 
Alter a man has once done » woman right, he is 
never after in danger of misbehaving Mimself with 
that person, unless upon the account of some 
excusable weakness. Neither is this disaster to 
be feared, but in adventores, where the soul is over- 
extended ‘with desire o , and, expecially, 
where. the opportniy it ‘of an unforeseen and 
Pressing ance: in those caver, there is ho meant 
for 9 man to defend himself fom soch » surprise, 
as shall put him ahiogether out of sorts. 
known some, who have secured themselves from 
this mischance, by coming half sated elsewhere, 
purposely to abate the ardour of the fury, and 
others, who, being grown old, find themselves less 
potent by being Texs able; and one, who found 
an advantage in being assured by a friend of his, 
that he had a counter-charm of enchantments that 
would secure him ffom this disgrace, The story 
jae is not much amiss, and therefore you hal 
ave it. 

‘A Count of 2 very great family, and with whom 
I was timate, being married to a fair lady, 
vwho had formerty been ‘outed by one who was at 
the wedtn all his friends were in very great fear; 
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bu especialy an ld lady Bis Knswoman, who hed 
the ordering of the solemnity, and in whose bouse 
it was kepe, suspecting his rival would offer foul 
play by these sorceries” Which fear she commoni- 
cated to me. I bade her rely upon me: Thad, by 
chance, about mea certain flat plate of gold, whereon 
were graven some cclesal Sgures, suppoved good 
against sunstroke or pains ‘in the head, being 
applied to the suture: where, that it might the 
Teter remain frm, it wag sewed toa ribbon to be 
tied under the chin; a foppery cousin-yerman to 
this of which 1 am speaking. Jaques Pelletir,* 
who lived in my house, had presented this to me 
for a singular rarity. Thad a fancy to make some 
‘use of this knack, and therefore privately told the 
Count, that he might possibly run the same fortune 
oxber ‘bridegrooms ha sometimes done, especially 
same one being in the house, who, no doubt, woul 
be gad to doin uch a courtesy but fet him 
boldly go to bed. For I would do him the office 
of a friend, and, if need were, would not 
miracle it was in my power to do, provided he 
‘would engage to me, upon his honour, to keep it 
to himself; and only, when they came to. bring 
im his candle. if matters had not gone well wit 
1 10 give me such a sign, and leave the rest 10 
. Now he had had his ears so battered, and 
his mind 20 prepossessed with the eternal tattle of 














this business, thet when he came t0', he did really 
find himself tied with the trouble of his imagina- 
Hon, and, accordingly, at the time appointed, gave 


ne the sign. Whereupon, { whispered im in the 
ar, that he should rise, under pretence of putting 


2 A cckbraed physician, died xs. 
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Of Imagination nan. XX. 
1s out of the room, and after « jesting manner pull 
mny nightgown from my shoulders-ve ‘were of 
much about the same heigh—throw it over his 
‘own, and there keep it sill he had performed what 
Thad appointed him to do, which was, that when 
we were all gone out of the chamber, he should 
withdraw to make water, should three times repeat 
such and such words, and as often do such and 
such actions; that af every of the chree times, he 
should tie the ribbon [put into his band about his 
middle, and be sure to place the medal that was 
fastened to it, the figures in such a posture, exactly 
pon hip ein, which being done, and baving the 
last of the chree times s0 well girt and fast tied the 
ribbon that it could neither untie nor slip from its 
place, let him confidently retura to his business, 
and withal aot forget to spread my gown upon the 
bed, so thar it might be sure to cover them both 
‘These ape's tricks are the onan of the effect, our 
fancy being so far seduced as to believe that such 
strange means must, of necessity, proceed from 
some abstruse science: their very inanity gives 
them weight and reverence. And, certain it is 
that my figures approved themselves more venereal 
than aplar, more active than probibitive. ‘Twas 
a sudden whimsey, mixed with a little curiosity, 
that made me do a thing so contrary to my nature: 
for {am an enemy to all subtle and counterfeit 
fection and abominate all maoner of trickery, 
though it be for sport, and to aa advantage : for 
though the action may not be vicious in itsel, its 
siode is vicious. 

‘Amatis, King of Egypt? baving married Laodice, 
a ery Deatill GAL ving ough ted fr 
his abliites elsewhere, found himself quite another 

9 Maratea, 5s. 
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man with bis wile, and could by no means enjoy 
her: at which he was so enraged, that he threatened 
to kill her, suspecting her to be a witch. As ‘tis 
susual in things that consist in fancy, she put him 
‘upon devotion, and beviog accordingly made his 
vows 1a Venus, he found himself divinely restored 
che very first night after his oblations and sacrifices 
Now women are <o blame to entertain us with 
isdainful, eoy, and angry countenance, which 
extinguishes our vigour, as it kindlea our desire 
which made the daughter-in-law of Pythagoras! 
say, “That the woman who goes to bed to a man, 
must put off her modesty with her petticoat, and 
put it on again with the same.” ‘The soul of the 
‘essailamt, being disturbed with meny several 
rms, readily loses the power of performance 
and whoever the imagination has once put thi 
trick upon, and confounded with the shame of 
{and she never does it but at the First acquainta 
reason men are then tore ardeat and eager, 
io at this first account a man gives of himself 
he is much more timorous of miscarrying), having 
made an ill beginning, he enters into such fever 
and despite at the accident, as are apt to remain 
and continue with him upon following occasions. 
Married people, having ail their time before them, 
‘ought never to compel or 30 much as to offer at the 
feat, i they do not find themselves quite ready : and 
it is less unseemly 10 fail of handselling the nuptial 
sheets, when a man perceives himself full of agiza- 
tion and trembling, and to await another opportunity 
‘at more private and more composed leisure, than 
to make himself perpetvaily miserable, for having 
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Of Imagination Char, Xx, 
misbehaved himself and been baffled at the frat 
‘assault. Till possession be taken, a man that knows 
himself subject to this infirmity. should Icisurcly 
and by degrees make several little trials and light 
offers, without obstinately xing at once, to 
force an absolute conquest over his own mutinous 
and indisposed faculties. ‘Such as know. their 
members to be naturally obedient, need take no 
ther care but only to counterplot their fantasies. 
The indocile liberty of this member is very 
remarkable, $0 img sely unruly in ita tumidily 
‘and impaticnce, when we do not require it, and 30 
unscasonably disobedient, when we stand most in 
need of it: so imperiously contesting in authority 
with the will, and with so muck baughty obstinacy 
denying all solitaton, bo of hand and mind. 
And yet. though his rebellion. is so universally 
complained of, und that proof is thence deduced 
to condemn him, if he had, nevertheless, feed me 
to plead his cause, I should peradventure, bring the 
rest of his fellow-members into suspicion of com- 
plotting this mischief against him, ovt of pure envy 
at the importance and pleasure eypecial to his 
employment ; and 0 have. by confederacy, armed 
the whole world against’ him, by malevolently 
charging him alone, with their common offence. 
For let any one consider, whether there is any one 
bart of our bodien that does wot often refuse to 
erform its office at the precept of the will, and that 
fies nut cftem excreiee ts fanction in dehanee of 
her command. They have every one of them 
passions of their own, that couse and awaken, 
stupely and benomb them, withom our leave or 
consent. How often do the involuntary motions of 
the countenance discover our inward thoughts, and 
betray our most private secrets to the bystanders, 
von 1 153 “ 
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the sight of a pleasing object 
Kffusing a lame through all cur parts, 
motion, Is there sothing but these 
veins and muscles that swell and flag without the 
consent, not only of the wil, but even of our 
knowledge also? We do not command our hairs 
to stand on end, nor our skin to shiver either with 
fear or desire: the hands often convey themselves 
to parts to which we do not direct them; the tongue 
will be interdict, and the voice congealed, when 
we kaow not how to help it When we have 
nothing to eat. and would willingly forbid it, the 
appetite does not, for all that, forbear to stir up the 
pars that are subject to i no more nor less than 
the other appetite we were speaking of, and in like 
Imani, 8 vaseasooabiy leaves us when it thinks 
ft. The vessels that serve to discharge the belly 
have their owa proper dilatations and compressions, 
without and beyond our concurrence, at well ag 
those which are destined to purge the reins: and 
that which, to justify the prerogative of the will, 
St. Augustine urges,’ of having seen a man who 
could command his reer to discharge as often 
together he pleted, Vives bis ciramenuator, 
yot further forties with another caample in his 
ime, of one that could break wind in wne; 
Dut these cases do not any more pure 
‘obedience in that part: for is anything commonly 
more wumultuary or indiscreet? To which let me 
add, that T myself knew one so rude and un- 
Roverned, as for forty years togetber made his 
‘toaster vent with one continued and unintermitted 
‘outbursting, and ‘ts like will do so till he die of it 
1 De Gio Dat xv. 34 
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And 1 could heartily wish, that I only knew by 
reading, how often a man's belly, by the denial of 
gle pu, brings hie to the very door of an 
ig painful death; and that the emperor 
who gave Hberty to let fly ia all places, hed, at the 
same time, given us power to do it, But for our 
Wil wave behalf We prefer this accusation, wit 
1ow much greater probability may we reproach her- 
0 with suuting aod sedition, for her tregulariy 
tind Gisobedience? "Does she always will what we 
would have her to do? Does she not often will 
what we forbid her to will, and thet to our manifest 
prejudice? Does she suffer herself, more than any 
of the rest, to be governed and directed by the re- 
sults of cur reason? To conclude, 1 should move, 
in the behalf of the gentleman, my client, it might 
be considered, thar in this fact, his cause being 
inseparably and indistinctly conjoined with an 
accessory, yet he only is ealled in question, and 
that by arguments and accusations. which cannoe 
‘be charged upon the other: whose business, indeed, 
it ix sometimes inopportunely to invite, but never 
to refuse, and invite, moreover, after a tacit and 
quiet manner; and therefore is the malice and 
injuniee of his accusers out manifetly apparent. 
fat be it how i will, protesting against te pro” 
ceudings of the advocates and judges, nature wil, 
in the meantime, sfter her own way, who 
Ha ee aoa eed se ees 
with some particular the author of # 
me ede gerbes the ape a te 
to Socrates: and love, the desire of 
y, aad himself an immortal demon. 
4 ua Empene Cantisg who, hones, scoring 0 Satoneg 
Page Seon cadet SLATES aie 
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‘Some one, perhape, by such an effect of imagina 
tion may bave bad the good luck to leave behind hin 
here, the ecrofula, which his companion who has 
come afier, has carried with him into Spain, And 
‘ds for this reason you may see why men in such 
cases require u miad prepared for the thing that is 
to bedone. Why do the physicians possess, before= 
hhand, theie patients’ eredulity with so many false 
promises of cure, if not to the end, that the effect 
Of imagination may supply the imposture of their 
Aecoctions? They know very well, that 4 great 
‘muster of theie trade has given it under his hand, 
that he has known some with whom the very sight 
of physic would work. All which conceits come now 
into my head, by the remembrance of a story was 
told me by a domestic apothecary of my father's, 
4 blunt Swiss, a nation not much addicted to vanity 
and lying, of a merchant he had long known at 
Toulouse, who being a valetudinary, and much 
afflicted with the stone, had often occasion to take 
clysters, of which he caused several sorts to be 
prescribed him by the physicians, according £0 the 
uccidents of his disease; which, being brought him 
and none of the vsual forms, as feeling if it were 
ot too hot, and the like, being omitted, he lay 
down, the syringe advanced, and all ceremonies 
performed, injection alone excepted: alter which 
the apothecary being gone, and the patient accom. 
tmodated tif he had realy received a clyster, he 
found the same operation and effect that those do 
wtho have taken one fadeed; and if at ang se the 
physician did not ‘operation sufficient, he 
‘would usually yive him two or three more doses, 
ster he ame ame. And he ellow ave that 
rosave changes sd as if be had really taken 
them) this tick man's wife, having sometimes made 
He 
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trial of warm water only, the effect discovered the 
cheat, and finding these would do ao good, was fain 
to return to the ald way. 

‘A woman fancying the bad swallowed a pin in a 
piece of bread, cried and lamented as though she 

wad an intolerable pain in her throat, where she 
thought she fele it Stick ; but an ingenious fellow 
that was brought to her, sesing no outward tumour 
nor alteration, supposing it to be only a conceit 
aken at some crust of bread thet bad hurt her ax 
ic went down, caused her to vomit, and, unseen, 
threw a crooked pin into the basin, which the 
‘waman no sooner naw, but believing she had cast 
it up, she presently found herself eased of her pain, 
myself knew « gentleman, who having treated a 
large company at bis house, three or four days after 
brageed in jet (or there wa no soc thing) that 

rad made them cat of a baked eat; at which, 
2 young gentlewoman, who bad been at the 
took such a horror. that falling into a violent vemit: 
ing and fever, there was no possible means to save 
hur. Rven bruce beasts are subject to the force of 
imagination as well as we : witeess dogs, who die 
of get for the loas of their masters; and bark and 
tremble and atast in their sleep ; 20 horses will kick 
nny in their sleep. 
Now all this ey be attributed to the close 
affinity and relation berwixt the soul and the 
body intercommunicating their fortunes: but ‘tis 
quite another thi 
‘not only upon one’s own particular 
that of others also. And as an’ infected bod) 
communicates its malady to those that approxi 
‘of live near it, a8 we see in the plague, the 5:1 
sore eyes, that run through whole fa 
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Dawa spocant occ beso, leduntur ei 
‘Miinges oopocibss uunsione nocest= 
<0 the imagination, being vehemently agitated, 
eth hr Raper ing teeny agent 
object. The ancients had an opision of certain 
women of Seythio. that being animated and enraged 
against any one, they lle it only with their 
looks. Tortoises and ostriches hatch their cigs 
with on’y looking on them, which infers that their 
‘eyes have in them some cjacularive virtue. And 
the eyes of ‘witches are said 10 be avsaflant and 
hurtful: — 


“Neacio quieteeron ocutos mibifacinat agnon" 


‘Magicians are no very good authority with me. 
But we experimentally see that women impart the 
marks of their fancy to the children they carry in 
the womb; witness her that was brought to bed of 
a Moor; and there was ted to Charles the 
Emperor and King of ia," a girl from about 
Pina, all over rough and covered with hair, whom 
hee ose to be an by sensor of 4 
pore of St. fo that bung. within 
the curtains of her bed. 

Ie is the same with beasts; witness Jacob's sheep, 
and the Bares and pectidger that the snow Tuthe 
white upon the mountains. There was at my house, 
2 litte while ago, s eat teen watching bind cpon 
‘the top of a tree: these. for some time, mutually 
fixing ther eyes one upon snoiber, the bird at lant 
let herself fall dead into the cat's claws, either 

1 shan ak ot pope se ety 
ated au any tng hn es ots Oa 


Gu De Rem dmees 685. 
eso act cise bewitching my tender lamba: 
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Of Imagination Omar. XX, 
dazzled by the force of its own imagination, of 
drawn by some attractive power of the cat. Such 
as are addicted 10 the pleascres of the Bld, ave, T 
‘make no question, beard the story of the falconer, 
wha having earnestly fixed his eyes upon a kite in 
the air, laid a wager that be would bring her down 
with the sole power of his sight, and did 0, as it 
‘was said; for the tales 1 borrow I charge upon the 
consciences of those from whom I have them. The 
discourses are my own, and found themselves upon 
the proofs of reason, not of experience ; to which 
every one has liberty to add his own examples ; 
and who bas none, let him not forbear, the umber 
‘nd varieties of accidents considered, r6 believe that 
hare are plenty of them Wf do fot apply them 
well, let some other do it for me, And, also, in the 
subject of which | treat, our manners and motions, 
testimonies and instances, bow fabulous soever, 
provided they are serve as well as the 
true; whether they have really happened or no, at 
Rome or Paris, to John or Peter, ‘tis still within the 
verge of human capacity, which ‘serves me to good 
use, J sec, and make my advantage of it, a8 well 
in shadow as in substance ; and amongst the various 
readings thereof in history, | cull out the crost rare 
and memorable to fit my own turn. There are 
authors whose only end and design it is co give 
fan account of things that have happened ; mine, if 
could arrive unto it, should be to deliver of whet 
may happen. There Tiber allowed in the 
schools, of supposing similitudes, when they have 
none at hand. I do not, however, make any use 
of that peivilege, and as to that matter, in super- 
stitous religion, surpass all authority. Tn 
the examples which I here bring in, of whet T have 
heard, read. done, oc said, 1 have forbidden myself 
ng 
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10 dare to alter even the most light and indifferent 
sircumstances ; my conscience does not falsify one 
titel ‘my ignorance may do, { cannot say. 

‘And this it is that makes me sometimes doubt i 
my own mind, whether a divine, or a philosopher, 
and such men of exact and tender prudence and 
conscience, are fit to write history: for how can 
they stake their reputation upon a, popular fth? 
how be responsible for the opinions of men they do 
not know? and with ‘what sasurance deliver their 
conjectures for current pay? Of aetions performed 
before their own eyes, wherein several persona were 
actors, they would be vawilling 10 give evidence 
iupon oath before a judge; nd there is no man, s0 
familiarly known to them, for whose intentions they 
would become absolute caution. Kor my part, 
think it less hazardous to write of things past, 0 
present, by how much the writer is only 10 tive 
fn account of things every onc knows he must of 
necessity borrow upoa trust. 

Cam Solicited to write the afairs of my own time 
by some, who fancy T look upon them with an eye 
Jess blinded wich passion than another, and have 
fa clearer insight into them by reason of the free 
access fortune has given me to the heads of various 
factions ; but they do nat consider, that to purchase 
the glory of Sallust, 1 would oot give myself the 
trouble, sworn enemy as Tam to obligation, 

/. OF perseverance: that there is nothing, 

80 contrary 10 my style, as 2 continued narrative, 
{50 often interrupt and cut myself short in my 
writing for want of breath: [ have neither com- 
ition nor explanation worth anything, and am 
ignorant, beyond 3 child, of the phrases and even 
the very words proper to express the most common 
things ; and for that reason it is, that J have under- 























Profit of one Man, &. Car, XX, 


taken to say only what I can say, and have accom- 
modated my subject to my strength. Should I 
take one to be my guide, peradventure I should not 
bg able to heep pace with him: and inthe freedorn 
of my liberty might deliver judgments, which upon 
better thoughts, and according to reason, would be 
‘legitimate and punishable. Plutarch would say of 
what be has el ered otha i the work of 
others: thet his «7 ‘are all and everywhere 
tndetly true: that they are wefal to posteiey, and 
are presented with 2 lustre that will light us the 
way to virtue, is his own work. It is not of 30 
dangerous consequence, as in a medicinal drug, 
whether an old story be s0 oF 50. 














CHAPTER XXI 


‘THE PROFIT OF ONE MAN 18 THE 1088 OF 
ANOTHER 


Denatirs the Athenian * condemned one of his city, 
stone trade it was to sell the necessaries for foner] 
ceremonies, upon pretence that he demanded un- 
Fearonable’ prot, and that’ that profit could not 
accrue to him, bac by the death of a great number 
of people. A judgment that appears to be ill 
junded, forasmuch as no proht whatever can 
possibly be made but at the expense of another, 
and that by the same rule he should condemn all 
in of what kind soever. The merchant only 
thrives by the debauchery of youth, the husband- 
man by the deamess of grain, the architect by the 
ruin of buildings, lawyers and officers of justice by 
* Senge, Dr Brin, <i 98 whence wey the whole of his 
apart. Sh ston oY 














Book I. Of Custom 
the suits and contentions of men: nay, even the 
honour and ofice of Sirles oe doived Som wr 

jeath and vices takes no pleasure 
in the health even of his friends, says the ancient 
Greek comic writer, nor a soldier in the peace of 
Ihis country, acd so of the rest. Amd, which is yet 
wors, It everyone bat dive into bs own bosom, 
and he will find his private wishes spring and hie 
secret hopes grow up at another's expense. Upon 
which ousederaton ie comes ito my head, f 
nature does not in this swerve from her gene 
polity: for physicians hold, thet the birth, nouri 
‘ment, and increase of every thing is the dissolution 
and corruption of another — 

“Nam quodeumgue cus atom Fosbos ext, 
Contiowo hoe mars exiles, geod fut wme,"* 











CHAPTER XX] 


OF CUSTOM, AND OF NOT CHANGING A 
RECEIVED LAW 


He? seems to me to have had a right and trve 
prehension of the power of custom, who first 
anted* the story of 2 couotry-woman who, 

having accustomed berslf co pay with andl ary 
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Of Custom Cuan, XI, 
a young calf io her arma, and daily cootinving to 
do s0 28 it grew up, obtained this by custom, U 
vwhea grown to be 2 great ox, she was still able 
to beat it. For, in truth, custom ie a violent and 
treacherous schoolmistress. She, by little and 
little, alily and unpereeived, slips in the foot of 
her authority, but having by thie gentle and burble 
beginning, with the benefit of time, fixed and 
established it, she then uamarke « furiour and 
yrannic countenance, against which we have no 
more the courage of the power 29 much as to lif 
Up our eyes. We see her, at every turn, forcing 
and violating the rules of ature — 
"Uvex efcactsoes rere onstim meaioter.”” 

I refer to her Plato's cave in bis Republic, and 
the physicians, who #0 often submit the reasons of 
their art to her authority ; as the story of that king, 
who by custom brought his stomach to chat pass, 
an to live by poison, and the maid chat Albertus 
reports to have lived upon spiders In that new 
world of the ladies, there were found great nations, 
and in, very differing climates, who were of the 
same diet, made provision of them, and fed them 
for their tables ; as also, they did grasshopper 
mice. lizards, and bats; and in a Gime of scarcity 

4 toad was sold for six crowns, 
all which they cook, and dish up with several sauces. 
‘There were also others fovod, to whom our diet, 
and the flosh we eat, were venomous and mortal =— 

“Conguctanis mages vis at: penoctast venstors io ine: 

un te popes, exatboh cont, Be 

eoiem 
‘Cunominthe ext ateol hinen”—Piy ih, ar. 
Samaen be ot 
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“These strange examples will not appear so strange 
if we consider what we have ordinary experience 
of, how mach: cms erates our snes. We 
need not go to what is the people about 
the cataracts of the Nile: and what philosophers 
believe of the music of the spheres, that the bodiex 
of those circles being solid and smooth, and coming 
to touch and rub upon one another, cannot fail of 
creating a marvellous harmony, the changes and 
cadences of which cause the revolutions and dances 
of the stars; but that the bearing sense of ll 
eceatures here below, being universally, lke that 
of the Egyptians, deafened, and stupefied with the 
continual noise, cannot, how great soever, perceive 
int Smiths, millers, ‘pewterers, for and 
armourers could never be able to live in the 
perpetual noise of their own trades, did it strike 
their ears with the same violence that it does ours 
My perfamed, doubler gatifies my own, scent at 
first; but afier ] have worn it throe days together, 
‘tis only pleasing to the bystanders, This is yet 
more strange. that custom, notwithatanding, long 
intermissions and intervals, should yet have the 
power to unite and establish the effect of its 
i on up cur mens 4 ttn il 
near unto the frequent noise 
the bells. ( myself lie at home in a tower, where 
every morning and evening a very great bell rings, 
‘out the Ave Maria: the noise shakes my very 


* Compare Shakespear, Marchant of Vari i -— 
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tower, and at frst seemed insupportable 19 me: 
but Tam so used to it that I hear it without any 
manner of offence, and often without awaking at it: 

Vato" reprehending a boy for playing at nuts, 
y Thou reprovest me, says the boy, “for a very 
Tile th “Custom,” replied Pato, “is no 
little thing” 1 find that our greatest vices derive 
thelr fice propensity from our most tender infarey, 
and that our principal education depends upon the 
nurse. Mothers are mightily pleased to ee a 
child writhe off the neck of a chickea, or to please 
itself with burting a dog or a cat: and such wise 
fathers there are in the world, who look upon it as 
4 notable mark of a martial spirit, when they hear 
son miscall, or sec him domincer over a poor 
ppeasunt, or ws lackey, that dares not reply, nor turn 
fayain: and a great sige of wit, when they sce him 
cheat and overteach his playfellow by seme malicious 
tweachery and deceit. Yet these are the true seeds 
und roois of cruelty, tyranny, and treason; they 
‘bud and put our there, and afterwards shoot up 
vigorously, and grow to prodigious bulk, cultivated 
by custom. And it ie a very dangerous mistake to 
excuse these vile inclinations upon the tenderness 
of their age, and the criviality of the subject : first, 
it is nature that speaks, whose declaration is 
more sincere, and inward thoughts more undisguised, 
as it is more weak and young: secondly, the de- 
formity of cozenage does not consiat nor depend 
upon, the difference betwixt crowns and pins; but 
Urather hokt it more just to conclude thus: why 
should he aot cozen in crowns since he does it ia 
pins, than as they do, who say they only play for 
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they would aot do it if it were for money? 
ren should carefully be instructed to abhor 
viegs for their own comexture; and the natural 
deformity of those vices ought s0 10 be represented 
to them, that they may not Only avoid them in their 
actions, but especially so to abominate them in their 
that the very thought should be hateful to 
them, with what mask soever they may be disgui 
1 know very well. for what concerns myself 
from having been brought up in my childhood toa 
pai and straightforward way of dealing, and frm 
wing had an aversion ¢o ail manner of juggling, 
and foul play in my childish sports and recreations 
(and, indeed, itis to be goted, that the plays of 
children are not performed in play. but are to be 
judged in them as their most serious actions), there 
is no game so small whercia [rom my own bosom 
‘naturally, and without study or endeavour, I have 
not an oxtreme aversion from deceit. 1 shuffle and 
cut and make as azuch clatter with the cards, and 
keep as strict account for farthings, as it were for 
double pistoles: when winning or losing against my 
wife and daughter, ‘tis indiferent to me, as when 
[play in good earnest with others, for round sume 
‘At all times, and in all places, my own eyes are 
sufficient to'look to my fingers; J am mot so 
narrowly watched by any other, neither is there 
soy V have more reagent 
saw the other day, at my own house, « litte 
fellow, a native of Nantes, born without arms, who 
has 20 well ugh hi fest to perform the servicor 
his hands should have done him, that truly these 
have half forgotten their natural office ; and, indeed, 
the fellow calls them his hands ; with them he cuts, 
anything, charges and discharges a pistol, threads 
a needle, sews, writes, puts off his hat, combs his 
16 
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head, plays at cards and dice, and all this with as 
much dexterity as any othcr could do who had more, 
and more. proper limbs to assist him. The money 
1 gave him—for he gains his living by shewing 
these feats——he took in his foot, as we do in our 
hand, [have seen another who, being yet boy, 
flourished a two-handed sward, and. if fxmy oo sa}, 
handled a halberd with the mere motions of his 
neck and shoulders for want of hands: tossed them 


into the alr, and them again, darted 0 
dagger, and cracked a whip as well as any coachman 
in France. 

But the effects of custom are much more manifest 


in the strange impressions she ieprints in. our 
tind, where she mects with lesgresintance, What 
fas she not the power to impose upon our 
judgments and belicfs? Is there any 20 fantastic 
opinion (omitting the gross immpostures of religion 
with which we see so many great nations, and ¢0 
many understanding men, 30 strangely Bevoted 
for this being beyond the reach of human reason, 
any error is more excusable in such as are not 
endued, through the divine bounty, with an extra- 
ordinary illumination from above), but, of other 
opinions, are there any so extravagant, that she has 
not plaated und established (or laws in those paris 
of the world upon which she has been pleased to 
exercise her power? And therefore that ancient 
exclamation was exceeding just :— 
“non ican, id et speclatonen, renator: 

atecy abs Sr vomeestion tebate peice taimonome 








1 do believe, that no s0 absurd or ridiculous 
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fancy can enter into human imagination, that does 
not meet with some example of public practice, and 
that, consequently, our reason does not ground and 
back up. There are amongst whom it is 
the fashion to tue backs upon him they 
salute, and never look upon the man they intend to 
honour. There is x place, where, whenever the king 
‘spits. the greatest ladies of his cour. put out their 
bbands to receive it: and another nation, where the 
‘most eminent persons about him sicop to take up 
hia ordure ina linea cloth. Let us here steal zoom. 
to insert a story. 

‘A French genieman was always wont to blow 
his nose with bis fingers (a thing very much against 
‘our fashion), and he justifying himself for so doing, 
and he was a man famous for pleasant repartees, he 
asked me. what privilege this filthy excrement had, 
that we must curry ubout us a fine handkerchief to 
receive it, and, which was more, afterwards to lap 
it carefully up, and catry it all’ day about in our 
pockets, which, he said, could not but be much 
more nauseous and offensive, thun to see it thrown 
away, as we did all other evacustions, 1 found 
that what he said was not altogether without reason, 
and by being frequently ia his company, that 
slovenly action of bis was at last grown faamiar t0 
tne; which nevertheless we make a face ut, when 
we hear it reported of another country. Miracles 
appear to be so, according to our ignorance of 
nature, and not according to the essence of nature 
the continually being accustomed to anything, blinds 
the eye of our judgment Barbarians are no more 
a wonder to us, than we are to them ; noe with any 
more reason, as every one would confess, if after 
having wavelled over those remote examples, men 
could settle themselves to reflect upon, and rightly 

ne 
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tp confor smith et om! Hames 

Uneture almost equally infused into all our opinions 
tad manners, of what form soever they are: infinite 
in matter, infinite in diversity. But { return to my 


subject 
‘There are peoples, where, dad peed cr! eiularea 
excepted, no one speaks to the king but throug 
* tube. Un one and the sme mati, the virgins 
iscover those parts ould persade 
them to hide, "and. the manied. women ‘carefully 
cover and conceal them. To which, this custom, 
in another place, has some relation, where chastity. 
but in marriage, is of no esteem, for unmarried 
women may prostitute themselves. to as many as 
they please, and being got with child, may lawfully 
take physic, in the sight of every one, t0 destroy 
Abeir fruit. And, in another place, if a tradesman 
marry, ull of the same condition, who are invited to 
the wedding. lie with the bride before him; and 
the greater ‘number of them there is, the greater 
is her honour, and the opinion of her ability and 
strength: if an officer marry, tis the same, the 
same with a labourer, or one of mean condition; 
bua then i Belongs to the lord of the place te 
perform that affee'; and yer a severe’ loyalty 
fusing marrage is siterward. strictly eajoed. 
There are pcs hee rte of young. men 
are hept fof the pleagure of wornen ; hare. the 
wives go 10 war ay well as the Husbands, and not 
only share in the dangers of battle, but, morecver, 
in the honours of command. Others, where they 
wwear tings not only through their noses, lips, 
cheeks, and on their toes, but also weighty gimmalt 
of gold thrust through ‘their paps and buttocks 
white, in eating, they wipe these fingers upon the! 
© The Dn de Sige ay anerted by» 
Sie ir 
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thighs, genitories, and the soles of their feet: where 
children are excluded, and brothers and nephews 
only inherit; and elsewhere. nephews only. saving 
in the succession of the prince: where, for the 
regulation of community in. goods ead erates, ob- 
served in the country, certain sovercign magistrates 
itave committed to them the universal charge aad 
overseeing of the agriculture, and distribution of 
the fruits, according to the necessity of every one : 
where they lament the death of children, und feast 
at the decease of old mea: where they lic ten or 
twelve in a bed, men and their wives together: 
where women, whose husbands come to violent 
fends, may marry again, and others mot: where the 
condision af women is looked upon with such con- 
tempt, that they kill all the native females, and buy 
wives of their neighbours te supply their use : where 
busbands may repudiate their wives, without show. 
ing any cause, But wives cannot part from their 
husbands, for what cause socver: where husbands 
may sell their wives in case of sterility ; where they 
oil the bodies of their dead, and afterward pound 
them to a pulp, which they’ mix with their wit 

and drink it; where the most coveted sepulture is 
ta beaten by dogs, and elsewhere ‘by: bid: 
where they believe the souls of the blessed live in 
all manner of liberty, in delightfal fields, furnished 
vith all sorts of delicacies, and that it is thesc souls, 
repeating the words we utter, which we call Echo 
where they fight in the water, and shoot their 
Som ith the neat soral sim. swimming 
where, for a sign of sul they lift up their 
thoolders, and bang down their heads ; where they 
put off ther shoes when they enter the kings 
palace: where the eunvchs, who take charge of 
the sacred women, have, moreover, their lips and 
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noses cut off, that they may not be loved; where 
the priests put out their own eyes, 10 be batter 
acquainted with their demons, and the better 10 
rective their oracles: where every one makes to 
Fienell a deity of what he les bests the hunter 
of a lion of a fox, the fsber of some fish; idols of 
every buman ection or passion : in which place, the 
sun, the moon, and the earth are the principal 
deities, and the form of taking an oath is, 0 touch 
the earth, looking up to heaven: where both Besh 
and fish is eaten Taw; where the greatest oath they 
take is, to swear by the name of some dead person 
of reputation, laying their hand upon his tomb; 
where the new-year's gift the king sends every 
ear to the princes, bis vassals, is fre, which being 
ought all the old fre is pat out and the neigh: 
bbouring: people are bound to fetch of the new, every 
fone for themselves, upon pain of high treason ; 
where, when the king, to betake himself wholly «0 
devotion, retires. from his administration (which 
‘often falls out), his next successor is obliged to do 
the tame, and the right of the kingdom devolves to 
the third ip succession: where they vary the form 
of government. according tothe veming necesty 
ol Jepose the king when they think good, 
substituting certain elders to govern in bis stead, 
and sometimes transferring it into the hands of the 
where men and women are both 

-d and also baptized: where the soldier, 
‘one Or several engagements, has Deen 90 
fortunate as to present seven of the enemies’ heads 
10 the king, is made noble: where they live io that 
rare and unsociable opinion of the mortality of the 
soul: where the women arc delivered without pain 
cor fear: where the women wear copper leggings 
Upon boch legs, and if louse bite them, are bound 
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in maguanimity to bite them again, and dare not 
first they have made their king a tender 
ity, if he please to accept it: where 
the ardinary way of salutation is by putting 2 finger 
down to the earth, and then pointing it up toward 
heaven : where men carry burdens upon their heuds, 
and women on their shoulders; where the women 
make water standing, and the men squatting : where 
they sead their blood in token of friendship, and 
‘offer incense to the men they would honour, like 
gods: where, not only to the fourth, but 
other remote degree, kindred are not permitted 10 
tarry: where tbe children are four years at nore, 
and often twelve: in which place, also, it, is 
accounted mortal to give the child suck the first 
day after it is born: where the correction of the 
male childven is peculiarly designed to the fathers, 
and to the mothers of the girls: the punishment 
being to hang them by the heels in the smoke: 
where they circumcise the women: where they eat 
all sorts of herbs, without other scruple than of the 
badness of the smell: where all things are open— 
finest houses, furnished in the richest manner, 
without doors, windows, trunks, or chests to Tock. a 
thief being there punished double whar they arc i 
here they crack lice with 
fs and abhor to sce them killed with 
where in all their lives they neither 
cut their hair nor pare their nails; and, in another 
Place pare those of the right band only, lei the 
lefc grow for orsament and bravery: where they 
suffer the hair on the right side to grow as long ax 
it will, and shave the other: and in the nelhbour- 
ing provinces, some let their hair grow long before, 
and some behind, shaving close the rest: where 
parents let out their children, and husbands their 
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wives, to their guests to hire: where a man may 
get his own mother with child, and fethers make 
luse of their own daughters or sons, without scandal : 
where, at their solemn feasts, they interchangeably 
lend their children to one another, without any con- 
sideration of neamess of blood. In one plact, 

feed upon human flesh: in another, ‘is reputed 
pious office for a man 10 kill his fatber at a certain 
‘age: elsewhere, the fathers dispose of their children, 
whist yer in their mothers’ "wombs, some to be 
preserved and carefully brought up, and others to 
be ubandoned or made away. Elsewhere the old 
husbands lend their wives to young men; and in 
Brother pice they are in common without ‘ffene 
im one place particularly, the women take it for a 
‘mark of honour to have as many gay fringed tassels 
at the bottom of their garment, as they have Taio 
with several men. Moreover, has not custom made 
4 republic of women separately by themselves? has 
it not put arms into their bands, and made them 
raise armies and fight battles? And does she not, 
bby her own precept. instruct the most ignorant 
vulgar, and make them perfect in things which all 
the philosophy in the world could never beat into 
the heads of the wisest men? For we know en- 
tire nations, where death was nor only despised, 
but entertained with the greatest iriumph : where 
chikdren of seven years old suffered themselves to 
bbe whipped to death, withour changing counten- 
ance ; where riches were ia such contempt, that the 
meanest citizen would nor have deigned to stoop to 
take ap purte of crowns. And we know regions, 
very fruitful in all manner of provisions, where, 
notwithstanding, the most ordinary diet, and that 
they are most pleased with, is only bread, creases, 
and water. Did not custom, moreover, work that 
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smmivacle in Chios that, in seven bundred years, it 
‘was never known that ever maid or wife committed 
any act to the peejedice of her honour? 

Dr conthail there ie nachng, my opinion 
that she does not, or may not do; and therefore, 
with very good reason it is that Pindar calls her 
the ruler of the world.t He that was seen to beat 
his father, and reproved for so doing, made answer, 

ir family ; that, in Tike 














ti 
eeandlathe 
ays he, pointing to hia. son, he comes to 
my age, shall beat me.” And the father, whom 
the son dragged and hauled along the streets, com- 
manded him to stop at x certain door, for he him- 
self, he said, had Cragged his father no farther, 
that being the utmost limic of the hereditary out: 
he sons used to practise upon the fathers in 
their family. Ie is as much by custom as infirmity, 
rays Aristotle that women tear their hair, bite 
their nails, and eat coals and carth, and more by 
eustom than nature that men abuse themscives 
with one another. 

‘The laws of conscience, which we pretend to be 
derived from nature, {rom custom: every 
tne, haviog an lawahd veneration for te opcions 
and manners approved and received amongst his 
‘own people, cannot, without very great reluctance, 
depart from them, aor apply himself to them wich. 
out wpplase. In vies past, when thou of Creve 
would curse any one, they prayed the gods to 
engage him in some ili custom? But the principal 
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effect. of is power is so to cise and ensoare us 
t it ia hardly in us to disengage ourselves from 
it gripe or 0 t0 come to ouatives ao 0 consider 
of and to weigh the things it enjoins. To say the 
truth, by reason that we suck it in with our silk, 
‘and that the face of the world presents itself in this, 
poste to our frst sight it seems as if we wers 
‘upon condition to follow on this track; and 
the common fancies that we find in repute every- 
where about us, and infused into our minds with 
the seed of our fathers, appear to be the most 
tuniversal and genuine ; from whence it comes to 
BABS that whatever is off the hinges of custom, i 
lieved to be also off the hinges of season; how 
‘vnreasonably for the most part, God knows. 

If, as we who study ourselves bave learned to 
do, every one who hears x good seotenes, would 
immediately consider how it does in any way touch 
his own private concern, every one would find, that 
it was not 30 much saying, as a severe lash 
to the ordinary stupidity of his own judgment: but 
men receive the precepts and admonitions of truth, 
as directed to the common sort, and never to them: 
selves : and instead of applying them to their own 
manners, do only very ignorantly and unprofitably 
commit them to memory. But let us return to the 
‘empire of custom. 

‘Such people as have been bred up to fiberty, and 
subject to no other dominion but the authority of 
their own will, look upon all other form of govern- 
‘ment as monstrous and contrary to nature. » Those 
who are inured to monarchy do tbe same; and 
what opportunity soever fortune presents them with 
to change, even then, when with the greatest diffi- 
cilies they have discogaged themselves from one 
saaster, that was troublesome and grievous to them, 
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they presently run, with the same difficulties, to 
ereate another: being unable ta take into hatred 
subjection itself 
“Tis by the mediation of custom, that every one 
is content with the place where he is planted by 
nature ; and the Highlanders of Scotland no more 
t after Touraine, than the Scythians after 
Thessaly. Dariur asking certain Greeks what 
they would take to assume the custom of the 
Indians, of exting the dead bodies of their fathers 
{for that was their use, believing they could not 
give them a better nor more noble scjulture than 
fo bury them in their own bodies). they made 
answer, that nothing in the world should hire 
them to do it: but haying also tried to persuade 
the Indians 10 leave their custom, and, xfter the 
Greek manner. to bura the bodies of their fathers, 
they conceived a scill greater horror at the motion! 
Every one does the same, for use veils from us the 
true aspect of things — 
Ni adeo sec tam mizabile quidem 
fap od muant mitre ome, 

















Taking upon me once ie justify sumething iv use 
amongit’ on, and that wan received. with sbwolate 
authority for a great many leagues round abou 
and not content, as men commonly do, to 
it only by force of law and example, but inquiring 
still further into its origin, 1 found the foundation 
so weak, that 1 who made it my business to confirm 
others, was very near being dissatisfiod myself, 
“Tis by chis receipt that Mato* undertakes to cure 
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the unnstural and preposterous loves of his time, 
as one which he esteems of sovereign viewe, namely, 
that the public opinion condemns them; that che 
poets, and all other sorts of writers, relate horrible 
stories of them; a recipe, by virwe of which the 
most beautiful daughters no more allure their 
fathers lu ‘brothers, of the finest shape and 
fashion, their sisters’ desire; the very fables of 
Thyeates, CEdipus, and Macreus, having with 
the harmony of their song, iafused this wholesome 
opinion and belief into the tender brains of children, 
hastity is, in truth, a great and shining virtue, 
and of which the is sufficiently koown ; but 
to treat of it, and to set it off in its true value, 
according to nature, is as hard as ‘tis eaay to do 
no according to custom, laws, and precepts The 
fundamental and universal reasons are of very 
obscure and dificult research, and our masters 
titer Highly pass them over, 7 aot daring 0 much 
ax to touch them, precipitate themselves inte the 
liberty and protection of custom, there puffing them 
selves cut and triumphing to their hears content: 
such a¢ will not suffer themselves to be withdrawn 
from this original source, do yet commit a greater 
error, and subject themselves t0 wild 0 
witness Chrysippus.t who, in so many of his writings, 
has strewed the litte account be made of incestuous 
conjunctions, committed with how near relations 
soever. 
‘Whoever would disengage himself from this 
lent prejudice of custom, would find severat 
things received with absolute and undoubting 
opinion, that have no other support than the hoary 
head and rivelled face of ancient usage. But the 
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mask taken off, and things being referred to the 
decision of truth and reason, he will find his 
judgment as it were altogether overthrown, and 
yet restored toa much more sure estate. For 
‘example, { shall ask him, what can be more strange 
than to sce a people obliged to obey laws they 
underst bound in all their domestic 
affairs, as marriages, donations, wills, sales, and 
purchases, co rules they cannot possibly know, 
being neither written nor published in their own 
language, and of which they are of nec to 
purchase both the interpretation andthe use? Not 
According to the ingenious opinion of isocrates, 
who counselled his king 10 make the traffics und 
negotiations of his subjects, free, frank, and of 
rafit ta them, and their quarrels and dispaies 
irdensome, and laden with heavy impasitions and 
penalties; but, by a prodigious opinion, 10 make 
fale of reason ‘itself, and to give to laws course 
of merchandise. "| think myself obliged to fortune 
that, as our historians report, it was a Cascon 
jentleman, a countryman of mine, who first 

Sharlemagne, when he attempted to impose upon 
us Latin and imperial laws. 

‘What can be.more savage, than to see a nation 
where, by lawful custom, the office of a judge 
bought and sold, where judgments are paid for with 
ready money, and where justice may legitimately 
‘be denied to him that has not wherewithal to pay ; 
‘a merchandise in so great as ina government 
to create a fourth estate of wrangling lawyers, to 
‘add to the three ancient ones of the church, nobility, 
and people; which fourth estate, having the laws in 
their own hands, and sovereign power over men's 
lives and fortunes, makes another body separate 

S Dinnore te Nine 
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Of Custom Rar, XX11 
from nobility: whence it comes to pass, that there 
By dole la, se of ens tse. of, 
justice, in many thit ‘opposite one to 
another: the nobles as rigorously cendemaing & 
He han, w che ots dp ig ceranzed: by tne 
2¥ of arms, he from all nobilis 
see caren ba ad be geste fom a aay 
the civil law, he who vindicates his repotation by 
revenge incurs a capital punishment: he who applica 
himself to the law for reparation of an offence done 
to his honour, disgraces himself; and he who does 
not, (S censured and punished by the law. Yet of 
these two so diflereat things, both of them refer- 
fing 40 one head, the one has the charge of pene 
the other of war; those have the profit, these the 
honour; those the wisdom, these the virtue; those 
the word, dese the action thowe juice, these 
valour; those reason, these force; those the long 
robo, these the short —divided betwixt them, 

For what concerns indifferent things, as clothes, 
who is there seeking to bring them back to their 
true use, which is the body's service and convenience, 
and upon which their original grace and firness 
depend ; for the most fantastic, in my opinion, that 
can be imagined, 1 will instance amonget orhers, 
our flat caps, that long tail of velvet that hangs 
down from our women's heads, with its party- 
coloured trappings and that vain and futile model 
‘of a member we cannot in modesty so much as 
fame, which, nevertheless, we make thow sad 
parade of in public. These considerations, notwi 
standing, will not prevail upon any understanding 
than co decline the comeion mode; bat, on the 
contrary, metbiaks, all singuler and particular 
fashions are rather marks of folly and vain affectation 
than of round reason, and that a wise man ought, 
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wihio, to, withdraw and retire his sou from the 
growd, and there keep it at liberty an to 
nage freely of things; but as toextervals abeclately 
16 follow and conform himself to the fashion of the 
time. Public society has nothing to do with our 
thoughts, but the rest, as our actions, our labours, 
‘our fortunes, and our lives, we are to lend and 
abandon them to its service and to the common 

did that good and great Socrates who 
refused to preserve his life by a disobedience to the 
magistrate, though a very wicked and unjust one 
for it is the role of rales. the general law of Taw 
thas every one obeere those of the place wherein 
e lives. 








See wrt rar yin eh * 


And now to another point. It isa very great doubt, 
‘whether any so manifest benefit can accrue from th 
alteration of a law received, let it be what it will, 
there is danger and inconvenience in altering it; 
forasmuch as government is a structure composed 
of divers parts and members joined and united 
together, with so strict connection. that it is im- 
possible to stic s0 muck as ove brick or stone, but 
the whole body will be sensible of it. The le 
of the Thurians® ordained, that whosoever would 
0 about cither to abolish an old law, or to cétab- 
fich'a new, should present himself wih a hale 
about his neck to the to the end, that if 
the Jeagrasca be oad Sodas dell on De 
approved by every one, be might immediately 
hanged; and he of the Lacedzmonians employed 
bis Ife co obtain from his cisens a faithful promise 

1+ Tin ged ws obey the ies of one’s couers. "cera ex Trg 
Gnas, SoS tarp Soa be ezumes book 8 
ean Caer 936,97," Tho men 98 dens bak 
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that none of his laws should be violated! The 
Ephoros who so rudely cot the two strings that 
Phrynis had added to music" never stood to ex: 
amine whether that addition made better harmony, 
or that by its means the instrument was nore full 
and complete: it was enough for him to condemn 
the invention, that it was 2 novelty, and an alteration 
of the old fashion. Which also is the meaning of 
the old runy sword cacried before the magi 
of Marseilles * ‘ 

For my own part, I have a great aversion from 
novelty, what face or what pretence soever it may 
carry along with it, and have reason, having been 
an eyewitness of the great evils it has produced, 
For those which for so many years have Sain 30 
heavy upon us, it is not wholly accountable; but 
one may say, with colour enough, abut it has 
accidentally produced and begotten the mischiefs 
and ruin that have since happened, both without 

ind against it; it, principally, we are to accuse for 
isorders — 

Heo! pallor tei vonera facta wit.™* 

They who give the first shock to 
almost naturally the fet overwhelmed in itt ruins 
the fruits of public commotion are seldom enjoye 

he beats and 

disturbs the water for another's net.” The unity and 
sonsexare of this monarchy, of this grand edifice, 
ving been rip torn in her old age, by this 
thing called ionovation, has since !nid open a rent, 
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and given suficent admittance to such, int 
the royal majesty with greater difficulty declines from 
the summit to the middle, then it falls and tumbles 
headlong from the middle to the bottom. But if 
the inventors do the greater mischief, the imitators 
fare more vicious to follow examples of which they 
have felt and ponished both the horror and the 
offence. And i there can be any degree of honour 
in ll-doing, these last must yield to the others the 
ory of conteiving, and the courage of making the 
fise' arempt, All sorts of new disorders easily 
rave, from this primitive and ever flowing fountain, 
examples and precedents to trouble and discompose 
ur government: we read in our very laws, made 
for the remedy of chis first evil, the beginning and 
pretences of all sorts of wicked enterprises? and 
that befalls us, which Thucydides said of the civil 
wars of bis, ta chat, in favour of public vies, 
they gave them new and more plausible namev for 
their excuse, sweetening and disguising their true 
titles; which muse be done, forsooth, to reform our 
conscience and belief-— 
 Bonesis ratio est"; 
but the best pretence for innovation is of very 
dangerous consequence — 
Ao nisi motu ex ntique protien. "* 


‘And feeely to speak my thoughts, it argues a 
strange self-love and great presumption 10 be $0 
fond of one's own opinions, that = public peace 
must be overthrown to establish them, and to 
introduce so many inevitable mischief, and so 
dreadful a corruption of manners, as a civil war and 
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Of Custom Cuan, XXII. 
the mutations of state consequent toit, always brin 
Intheir uain, and to introduce them, in 2 thing of 
30 high concern, into the bowels of one’s own 
country. Can there be worse busbandry than to set 
up s0 many certain and knowing vices against errors 
that are only contested and disputable? And are 
there any worse sorts of vices than those committed 
against a man's owo conscience, and the natural 
light of his own reason? The Senate, upoa the 
dispute betwixt itand the people about the admis 
tration of their religion, was bold enough to return 
this evasion for current pay 

‘Ad deos 2 0d ee: peat vistoK ne 
saert tu patanares, >  :PePares See rao 
according to what the oracle answered to those of 
Delphos who, fearing to be invaded by the Pesans 
in the Median war, inquired of Apollo, how they 
should dispose of the holy treasure of bis temple ; 
whether they should hide, or remove it to some 
other place? He returned chem answer, tbat they 
should stir nothing from thence, and only take care 
of themselves, for he was sufficient to look to what 
belonged to bim* 

‘The Christian religion has all the marks of the 
‘mont otlty and jostice: but none more manifest 
than the severe injunction it lays indifferently upon 
allo yield absolute obedience to the civil megisrate, 
and to mainain and defend the laws. Of which, 
what a wonderful example has the divine wisdom 
Jet us, that to extabi the salvation of ranking 
and to conduct His glorious victory over death at 
sin, would do it after no other way, but at the mercy 
“Tha his belong a he gods dace uber has bem: 
1c sh pn bg ecw ht er sed yn be 
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of our ordinary forms of justice subjecting the 
progress and issue of so high and so salutiferous 
fan effect, to the blindness and injustice of our 
customs and observances; sacriécing the ianocent 
blood of 20 many of His elect, and so long a loss 
of co many years. to the maturing of this inestim- 
able fruit? "There is a vast difference betwixt the 
case of one who follows the forms and laws of 
his country, and of another who will undertake 
to regulate ‘and change them; of whom the first 
pleads sim obedience, und example for his 
Excuse, who, whatever he shall do, fe cannot be 
imputed to malice ; ‘tis at the worst but mis- 
fortune =— 




















im quem son moveat carssimis menumentir 


‘exaa comsigoataue eoviquas?”! 


besides what Tsocrates says," that defect is nearer 
a 


allied {0 moderation than excess: the othe 
much more ruffing gamester: for whosoever shi 
take upon hie to choose and alter, usurps the 
authority of judging, and should look well about 
him, and make it his business to discern clearly 
the defect of what be would abolish, and the virtue 
of what he is about to introduce. 

‘This so vulgae consideration is that which settled 
mein my station, and kept even my most extravagant 
and ungoverned youth under the rein, 30 as not to 
burden my shoulders with so great a weight, as 
to render myself responsible for a science of that 
importance, and in this to dare, what in my better 
and more mature jt T durst not do in 
the most easy and in things { had been 

Fo wa i thera tha, anced 29d confered by the 
rat monmeeat Geach eres" Cee Be Doni 

Tan Masa phe Tae orton fr Witakien Ring 9 CICA, 
sto pave Teoraan, acsrdig t Paatch, twenty leat ri 
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Of Custom Cuan, XXIL 
instructed in, and wherein the temerity of judging 
4s of no contequence at all: it eeming to ae very 
unjust to go about ro subject establishe 
frome and institaions. to the weakces and in- 
ability of a private and particular fancy (for 
private reason has but a private jurisdiction), and 
to attempt that upon the divine, which no govern. 
‘ment will endure'a man should do, upon the civil 
laws: with which, though human reason bas much 
mare commerce than wih the ctr yet are they 
sovereignly judged by their own proper judges, 
‘and the extreme sufficiency serves only to expound 
and set forth the law and custom received, and 
either 0 wrest i aor to tntroduce anything, of 
innovation. [f, sometimes, the divine providence 
hhas gone beyond the rules to which it has necessarily 
‘hound and obliged us men, itis not to give us any 
Gispensation to do the same; those are master- 
strokes of the divine hand, which we are not (0 
imitate, but to admire, and extraordinary examples, 
marks of express and panicular purposes, of the 




















nature of miracles, presented before us for manifesta- 
ions of es almightiness,equilly above both our 
rules and force, which it folly and impiety 





to uttempt to represent and imitate: and that we 
‘ought not to follow, but to contemplate with the 
gentst reverence: art of His personage, and not 
for 
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to put ia, great and very cousiderable, how many 
thete are who can truly boast they have exactly 
and perfectly weighed and understood the grounds 
and feasons of the one and the other party ; 'tis a 
number, if they make any number, that would be 
able to give us very litde disturbance. But what 
becomes of all the rest, under what ensigns do they 
march, in what quarter do they lic? Theirs have 
the same effect with other weak and ill-applied 
medicines; they have only set the humours they 
‘would purge more violently in work, stirred and 
exasperated by the conflict, and left them still be- 
hind, The potion was too weak to purge, but atron 
enough to weaken us; #0 that it does not work, 
but we keep it still in our bodies, and reap nothing 
from the operation but intestine gripes and dotours, 
So it in nevertheless, thet Fortune still reserving 
her authority in defiance of whatever we are 
to do or say, sometimes presents us with a nec 
so urgent, that 'tis requisite the laws should a little 
yield and give way: and when one opposes. the 
increase of an innovation that thus intrudes itself 
violence, to keep « man's self in s0 doing, in all 
laces and in all things within bounds and rules 
gainer thore who have the power, and to whom 
ss are lawful that may in any way serve to 
advance their design, who bave no other law acr rule 
but what serves best to their own purpose, ‘tis @ 
dangerous obligation and an intolerable inequelity:— 
* paves nocendipertdo pasta e,"! 
forasmuch as the ordinary discipline of a healthful 
state does not provide against these extraordinary 
‘accidents; it presupposes a body that supports 
Penne, iota ala 
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Of Custom Cuan, XXII, 
itaelf in ite principal members and offices, and 
common ele edie ad observation 
A legitimate procesding is , and con 
rained, and not ft 10 emake bead agenst a head: 
strong and unbridled  kuown to be 
to this day caut in the dish of those two great men, 
Octavius and Cato, in the two civil wara of Syila 
and Cesar, that they would rather suffer their 
country to tindergo the last extremities, than relieve 
their fellow-citizens at the expense of its laws, or 
bbe guilty of any innovation ; for in truth, in these 
lant necessities, where there is no other remedy, it 
would, peradventure, be more discreetly done, to 
oop and yiel a lle co recave the bow, than, 

opposing without possibility of doing good, 10 
give oeasion to violene to trample all oder fot 
and better to make the laws do what they ca 
when they canoot do what they would, After thi 
manner did het who suspended them for four-an 
twenty bau, and e who, fr once silted» day in. 
the calendar, and that other* who of the month of 
June made a second of May. ‘The Lacedmonians 
themselves. who were so religious observers of the 
laws of their country, being straitened by one of 
theic own edicts, by which it was expressly for- 























luising, that Lysander should again take upon him 
they made one Aratus admiral, ‘tis 
trae ‘ot witha, 1 rent general of the 
navy; and, ‘same subtlety, one of 2 
ambascadoes being seat to the Athenians to obtain 
the revocation of some decree, and Pericles temon- 
strating to him, chat it was forbidden to take away 
the tablet wherein a law had once been engrossed, 
Agente, * Alcande ihe Gras, 
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he advised him to turn it only, that being not 
forbidden: and Plutarch commends Philopamen, 
that being born to command, he knew haw to do it, 
not only Seording to the laws, but asa to overrule 
ven the lawa themnselves, when the poblie necessity 
30 required. 











CHAPTER XXII) 
VARIOUS EVENTS FROM THE SAME COUNSEL 


Jacques Arior, grand almoner of France, one day 
Faate to me this story, auch to the hoour of « 
prince of ours {ord on ‘ours he was upon several very 
jod accounts, though originally of foreign ex: 
traction), that in the time of our frst commotions, 
at the siege of Rouen. this prince, having been 
advertised by the queen-mother of a conspiracy 
against his life, and in her letters particular notice 
blog given him of the person who was to execute 
Sineas (who was pettleman of Anjou o of 
Wine’ end uo co thie eect sedinaly fequented 
prine's house), discovered not a syle: of 

tt jence to any one whatever; but going 
the nowt yy to the Mont Sainte popeayiay 
twhich our bartery played againet the town (fr it 
was doring the time of the siege), and having in 
any with him the said alraoner, and 
amother bishop, he saw this gentleman, who had 
been denoted co him, and presently sent for him; 
to whom, being come him, seeing him 
already gale and with the conscience 
‘guilt, be thes said, "Monsieur such an one, 
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‘you guess what { have to say to you; your counten- 
ance’ discovers it: ‘tis in vain to disguise your 
for 1 um so well informed of your business, 
I bat make worse for you, to go about 10 
conceal oc deny it you know very well such and 
<i wae the mat Sere crea 
conspiracy) "2nd therefore be sure, 
fas you tender your own life, (o confess to me the 
‘whole truth of the desige.” ‘The poor man seei 
himself thus trapped and convicted (for the whole 
‘business had been discovered to the queen by one 
of the accomplices), was in such a taking, he 
not what to do: but, folding his hands, to beg and 
sug for mercy, he threw bireself at his prince's Feet, 
who taking him up, proceeded to say, "Come, sir} 
tell me, have I at any time done you offence? of 
hhave {, through private hatred or malice, offended 
any kinsman or friend of yours? It is not above 
Uhre weeks that [ have known you: what induce. 
ment, then, could move you to attempt my death?” 
To which the gentleman with « trembling voice 
replied, “That it was no particular grudge he had 
wo his person, but the general interest and concern 
of his party, and that he bad been put upon it 
by some who had persuaded him it would be a 
meritorious act, by any means, to extirpate so great 
and to powerful an enemy of their religion.” 
“Well,” asid the prince, “I will now let you see, 
how much more charitable the religion is that T 























Counce you tol we, witht being me pet, 
nd without ever having given you any cause 
Clana; and mise couveanda me to forgive you, 
convict ax you are, by your own confesnon, of & 
design to kill me without reason Get you gone! 
ated by Velo Set Neds Qn 85. 
“se 
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let me see you no more ; and. if you are wise, choose 
enceforward honester men for your counsellors in 
your designs.”» 
The Emperor * being in Gavl, had 
information af a conspiracy L- Cinna was 
conrriving against bim; he therefore resolved to 
make bim an caample; and, 10 that end, sent to 
summon his friends to meet the next morning in 
‘counsel. But the night between he passed in great 
tunquietness of mind, considering that he was about 
to pot to death a young man, of an illustrious 
family, and nephew to the great Pompey, and this 
made him break out into several passionate com- 
plainings. “What then,” said he. “in it possible 
that 1am to live in perpetual anxiety and alarm, 
and suffer my would-be assassin, meantime. to walk 
abroad at liberty? Shall he go unpunished, after 
having conspired against my life, a life that 1 have 
hitherto defended in ¢o many civil wars, in so many 
battles by land and by sea? And after havi 
settled the universal peace of the whole world, shal 
this man be pardoned, who has conspired not only 
to murder, but to sacrifice me?"—for the con- 
spiracy was to kill him at sacrifice. After which, 
remaining for some time silent. he began again, 
louder tones, and exclaimed against himself, sayi 
“Why livest thou, if it be for the good of so many 
that shou shoukist dig? must chere be oo end of 
thy revenges and cruclties? Is thy life of 50 great 
value, that so many mischiefs must be done to 
preserve it?" His wife Livia, seeing him in this 
perplexity: “Will you take a woman's counsel?” 
said she. “Do as the physicians do, who, when 
the ordinary recipes will do no good, make trial of 
+ Dampmarin. (= Farnee de Com, 
+ PBB lay ie aber Sw Seren De 
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From same Counsel Cane, XXII. 
the contrary. By severity you have hitherto pre- 
walled nothiog; Lepidos fas flowed Salvidiewus; 
Murena, Lepidus; Czpio, Morena; Egnatius, 
Capio. Begin now, and try haw sweetness and 
clemency will succeed. Cinna is convict; forgive 
hhim, he will never henceforth have the heart to 
hhurt thee, and it will be an act to thy glory.” 
Augustus was well pleased that he had met with 
‘an advocate of his own humour; wherefore, having, 
thanked his wife, and, in the morning, counter- 
manded his friends he had before summoned to 
council, he commanded Cinna all alone to be 
brought to him; who being accordingly come, and 
2 char by bie appoiataneat te him, haviog ordered 
all the rest out of che com, he spake to him after 
this manner: '*In the frst inna, T demand 
‘of thee patient audience ; do aot “interrupt me 

what Lam about to say, and I will afterwards give 
thee time and leisure to answer. Thou knowest, 
Cinna. that having taken thee prisoner in the 
gnemy’s camp, and thou an enemy, not only 90 
‘become, but born #0, { gave thee thy life, restored 
to thee all thy goods. and, finally, put thee in. so 
ood a posture, by my bounty, of living well and at 
thy ease, that, the victorious envied the conquered. 
‘The sacerdotal office which thou madest suit to 
me for, [ conferred upon thee, after having denied 
it to others, whose fathers have ever borne arms in. 
my service After so many obligations, thou hast 
undertaken to kill me.” At which Cinna crying 
out that he was very far from entertaining aay 
so wicked a chonght: ‘Thou dost not keep thy 
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Book Various Events 
promise, Cinna,” continued Avgustus, “that thou 
‘wouldat not interrupt me. Yes, thou bast under- 
taken to murder me in such a plate, on such a day, 
jn such and such company, and in such a manner.” 
At which words, seeing Cinna astounded and eilent, 
‘ot upon the account of his promise 30 to be, but 
interdict with the weight of bia conscience: "Why," 
proceeded Augustus, “to what end wouldst thou do 
it?) Is ierobeemperor? Believe me, the Republic 
is in very il condition, if} am the only man betwixt 
thee and the empire, Thou art not able 90 much 
as to defend thy own house, and but tother day 
was baffled in a suit, by the opposed interest of a 
mere manumitied slave What, hast thou neither 
means nor power in any other thing, but only te 
undertake Casar?? J guit the throne, if there be 
‘no other than | to obstruct thy hopes." Canst tho 
believe that Paulus, that Fabius, thet the Ci 
and the Servili, and so many noble Romans, not 
only 40 in tite, but who by their virtwe 

their nobility, would suffer ar endure thee? 
this, and a gceat deal more that he said to him (for 
hhe was twa long hours in speaking), "Now go, 
Ginna, go thy way: J ive thee chet life as stor 
and parricide, which I before gave thee in the 
quality of an enemy. Let friendship from this time 
forward begin betwixt us. and let us show whether 
C have given, or thou hast received thy life with 
the better faith”; and so departed from him. 
Some time after, he preferred him to the consular 
ignity, complaining that be had not the confidence 
to demand it; had him ever after for his very great 
friend, and was, at last, made by him sole heir to 
all his estate. Now, from the time of this accident 
Ti original hap “3 eccepreadee Clee” Soa ee 
ie ngeeer eae sere nn ore Com bon ome cnet 
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which befell Augustus in the fortiech year of his age, 
he never had any conspiracy or attempt against 
him, and 60 reaped the due reward of this his so 
wenerout clemency. Buri dd not so happen with 
‘our prince, his moderation and merey not 60 securin 
fim but that he aferards fell ino the tll of the 
like’ treason.) 60 vain and futile a thing is human 
prordence throughout all ou projects, counels and 
regu, Forums wl sl be wir of ren 
fe repute physicians fortunate when they hit 
upon a lucky cure, as if there was no other art but 
theirs that could not stand upon its own legs, and, 
whote foundations are t00 weak to suppor itself 
upon its own basis; as if oo other ar stood in 
need of Fortune's hand to help it, For my part, [ 
think of physic as much good or ill as aay one 
‘would have me : for, thanks be to God, we have 10 
\raffc together. Iam of a quite contrary humour 
to other men, for 1 always it bus when 1 
1am sick, instead of recanting, or entering into com- 
rion with it, J begin, moreover, to bate and fear 
1t, telling. them who tmporrune me to take physic, 
that at ail events they must give me time to recover 
my strength and health, that I may be che better 
ble fo sopport and encounter the viclence and 
niger of their potions. I Jet nature work, suppos- 
ing her to be sufficiently armed with teeth and 
claws to defend herself from the assaults of infirmity, 
and to uphold that contexture, the dissolution of 
which she fies and abhors, 1 am afraid, lest, 
instead of assisting her when close grappled and 
struggling with disease, I should assist her ad- 
versary, and burden her still more with work to do. 
‘Now, I say, that cot in physic only, but in other 
more cértain arts, fortune has a very great part. 
3 The Due de Golan eas aaamiaased ia 63 bp Pabrot 
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‘The poetic raptures, the fights of fancy, that ravish 
aud transport the author out of himself, why should 
‘we not attribute them to his good fortune, since he 
himself confesses that they exceed his sufficiency 
and force, and acknowledges them t0 proceed from 
something else than himself, and that he has them 
‘no more in his power than the orators say they 
have those extraordinary motions and agitations 
‘that sometimes push them beyond their design. It 
iy the tame in pining, where touches shall some 
{Ures slip from the hand of the painter, 0 surpassing 
both his conception and bis art, as to beget his own 
admiration and astonishment. But Fortune does 
yet more evidently manifest the sbure she has 
all chings of this kind, by the graces and elegances 
we find in them, not only beyond the intention, 
but even without the knowledge of the workman 
‘4 competent reader often discovers in other men’ 
writings other perfections than the author himself 
either intended or perceived, a richer sense and 
‘more quaint expression. 

AAs to, miliary enterprises. every one suet how 
great a hand Foruune has in them. Eves in our 
Counsels and deliberations there must, certainly, 
be something of chance and good tuck mised with 
human prudence ; for all that our wisdom can do 
alone is no great matter; the more piercing, quick, 
and apprehensive itis, the weaker it finds itself, and 
is by s0 much more apt to mistrust itself. | am of 
Sylfa’s opinion: and when $ closely examine the 























‘most glorious exploits of war, I perceive, methinks, 
that those who carry them on make use of counsel 
and debate only for custom's sake, and leave the 
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best part of the enterprise to Fortune, and relyi 
upon herald, transgresa at every urs, the bounds 
of military conduct and the rales of war. There 
happen, sometimes, fortuitous elacrities and strange 
faries in their deliberations, that for the most part 
ramet the wo folow the roe premodern 
and swell their courage the limits of reason. 
Whence it happened that several of the great 
captains of old, to justify those rash resolutions, 
hhave been fain to tall their soldiers that they were. 
invited to such atgempts by rome inspiration, some 

sign and prognostic. 

rherefore, in. this doubt and uncertainty, that 
the short-sightedness of human wisdom to see and 
choose the best (by reason of the difficulties that 

the various accidents and circumstances of thin 

‘bring slong with them) perplexes us withal, a 
‘way. in my opinion. did no other considera 
tion invite us t0 i, isto pitch upon that whereio is 
the greatest appearance of honesty and justice ; and 
not, being certain of the shorest, io keep the 
straightert and most direct way; as in the two 
examples 1 have just given, there is no question but 
it was more noble and generous in him who bad 
received the offence, to pardon it, than to do otber- 
wise, I the former! miscarried in it, he is not, 
nevertheless, to be blamed for his good intention 
neither does any one know if he had proceeded 
caerwise, whether by that means he had avoided 
the end his destiny had appointed for him: and he 
hhad, moreover, lost the glory of so humane an act. 
‘You will read in history, of many who have been 
in such apprehension, that the most part have taken 
the course t0 meet and anticipate conspiracies 
‘against them by punishment and revenge; but 1 

Fae Dae de Gane 
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find very few who have reaped any advantage hy 
this proceeding : witness so many Roman emperors. 
Wheres Gk iw sh dence gt 12 
expect much either from ince OF power; for 
how hard a thing is it for a man to secure himself 
from an enemy. who lies concealed under the 
countenance of the most assiduous friend we bave, 
and to discover and know the wills and inward 
thoughts of those whe are in our personal service 
"Tis to much purpose to have a guerd of foreigners 
shout one, aud to be always fenced about with 2 
pale of armed men: whosoever despises his own 
life, i always master of that of another man. And 
moreover, thia continual suspicion, that makes. a 
prince jealous of all the world, must of necessity be 
4 strange torment to him. Therefore it was, that 
Dion, being advertised that Callippus watched all 
opportunities to take away his life, had never the 
heart to inquire more particularly into it, raying, 
that he had rather dic than live in that misery, 
that he must continually scand upon his guard, not 
only against his enemies, but his friends also"; which 
Alexander much more’ vividly and more roundly 
manifested in offers, when, aving notice by letor 
from Parmenio, that Philip, bis most beloved 
physician, was ‘by Darius’ money corupted to 
ison him, at che same time he gave the letter to 
to read, drank off the potion he had brought 
‘Was nat this to express a resolution, that if 
his friends had a mind 10 despatch him out of the 
world, he was willing to give them opportunity to 
doit? This prince i, the sovereign pattern 
of hazardous actions: but do not know whether 
there be another passage in his life wherein there 
, 7 * Purch, 4 
See Ee ae podem. 
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is so much firm courage as in this, nor so 
‘an image of the beauty and greatness of| 

‘Those who preach to princes so circums 
and vigilant a jealoury and distrust, under colour 
of security, preach to them coin and dishonocr: 
nothing noble can be performed without danger. 
U iow & person, navaraly of a very great daring 
and enterprising ‘courage, whose good fortune is 
continually marred by such persuasions, that he 
Keep himself close surrounded by his friends, that 
the must not hearken zo any reconciliation with his 
dancient enemies, that he must stand aloof, and not 
teust his person in hands stronger than ‘his own, 
what promises or offers soever they may make hit, 
for what advantages socver he may see before him, 
‘And | know another, who has unexpectedly udvanced 
his fortunes by following a clear contrary advice. 

Courage, the reputation and glory of which men 
seck with ‘so greedy an appetite, presents itself, 
when need requires, as magnificently in cuerpo, as 
in full armour; in a closet, as in a camp; with arms 
Pendant, at with arms raised, 7 

is over-circumspect and wary prudence 

mortal enemy to all high and generous exph 
Scipio, to sound Syphar’s intention, leaving’ hi 
army, ‘abandoning not yet secure nor well 
settled in his new conquest, could pass over imo 
Africa in two small ships, to commit himself, in an 
enemy's country, to the power of a barbarian king, 
to a faith untried and uakzown, without obligation, 
sethou hesage, under che scl security of he 

jndeur of bis own courage, hie good fortune, an 
the promise of his high hopes" 

‘*Hlaien Ges ipsam plesargve Bem cbipt."* 






































Boox 1. Various Events 
In a lile of ambition and glory. it is necessary to 
bold a stiff rein upon suspicion : fear end disirust 
invite and draw on offence. The most mistrustful 
‘of our kings * established his affairs principally by 
voluntarily committing his life and kberty into his 
enemies’ hands, by that action manifesting that he 
bad absolute confidence in them, to the end they 
might repose as great an atsurance in him. Casa? 
Gabroppbecl she cchoriy of hs coumenance and 
the haughty sharpaess of his rebukes to his mutinous 
legions in arms against him :— 
* Set age fe 
eases lt erg ti, 
Redmcuene™ 

‘But it is true, withal, that this undaunted assur- 
ance is not to be represented in its simple and entire 
form, but by such whom the apprehension of death, 
and the worst that can happen, does not terrify and 
affright; for to. re ‘& pretended resolution 
witl ile and doubtful countenance and trembling 
limbs, for the secvice of an important reconciliation, 
will effect nothing to purpose. “Tis un excellent 
way to gain the heart and will of another, to submit 
‘und intrust one's self to him, provided it appeur 
to be freely dove, and without the constrain of 
necessity, and in such @ condition, that a man 
manifestly does it out of a pure and entire con- 
fidence in the party, at least, with » countenance 
clear from any cloud of suspicion 1 saw, when | 
was a boy, a fentieman, who was governor of 
great city, upon occasion of a 
‘and fury, not knowing what 
‘go out of a place of very great strength and security. 

* Laie Xl. See Came isi 257 
snd ude Eat esd. fang sebog acs 6 
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and commit himself to the mercy of the seditious 
rabble, in hopes by chat means to appease the 
tumult before i grew to a more lormidable bead ; 
but i was ill for him thar he did so, for be wat 
thece mitecably slain. Bur { am not, nevertheless, 
of opinion, chat he committed so great an error in 
going out, as men commonly reproach his memory 
withal, as he did in choosing a gentle and submissive 
‘way for the ecting his purpose, and in endeavour- 
i jet this morm, rather by obeying than 
cormnaniing, and by entreaty rather than remon- 
sirance; end (am inclined to. believe, that a 
gracious severity, with a soldier-like way of com- 
manding, full of security aid confidence, suitable 
to the quality of his person, and the dignity of his 
‘command, would have succeeded better with him ; 
at lenst, he bad_perished with greater decency 
and reputation. There is nothing so little to be 
expected or hoped for from this _many-headed 
monster, in its fury, as humanity and good nature: 
itis much more capable of reverence and fear. 
should also reproach him, that having ken a 
resolution (ny. jagmeatriher Brave. han 
rash) to expose himself, weak and naked, in this 
tempestuous sea of enraged madmen, he ought 10 
hhave stock to hia text. and not for an instant to 
hhave abandoned the high part he had undertaken ; 
thereat, coming to dacover his danger nearer hand, 
and his nose happening to bleed, be again change 
iat demiss and fawniog countenance he had at 
first put on, into another of fear and amazement, 
filling bis voice with entreaties and bis eyes with 
tears, and, endeavouring «o to withdraw and secure 
his person, that carriage more inflamed their fury, 
and soon brought the effects of it upon him, 

‘twas upon'a tione intended that there should be 
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genera! muster of several troops in arms {and that 
ig the most proper occasion of secret revenges, and 
there is no place where they can be executed with 
greater safety), and there were public and manifest 
Sppearsnces, that thece was 20 safe coming for 
soe, hos pra and eee fice was 
to review them. ‘2 consultation was 
held, and several counsels. were proposed, as in a 
‘ase that was very nice and of great diffeulty : and 
moreover of grave consequence. Mine, amongst 
the ret, was that they shoud by all means avoid 
giving any siga of suspicion, bur that the officers 
who were most in danger should boldly go, and 
with cheerful and erect countenances ride boldly 
and confidently through the ranks, and dhat instead 
of sparing fire (which the counsels of the major part 
tended 10) they should entreat the captains to 
command the soldiers to give round and full volley 
in honour of the spectators, and not to spare their 
powder. This was accordingly done, and served 
to good use. as to please and gratify the pected 
troops, and then fd to beget a motu) and 
“wholesome confidence and intelligence amongst them, 

Tlook upon Julius Cxsar's way of winning men 
to hio ax the best and finest that can be put in 
factice, First, he tried by clemency to make 
Himself beloved even by hia very enemas, content 
ing hizself, io ‘conspiracies. only publicly 
tovdeelare, chat he wan pre-acquainted wih them 
which being done, he took a noble resolution ta 
await withour soliciuude or fear, whatever might 
be the event, wholly resigning himself to the pro- 
tection of the gods and for, questions, 
in this state be was at the time when he was 
Killed. 

‘A stranger having publicly said, that he could 

fo 
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teach Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, an infallible 
way to find out and discover all the ‘conspiracies 
ii snbjets coukd contrive agua: him, ibe would 

ve him a good sum of money for his paine, 

Yionysius hearing of it, caused the man 10 be 
brought to him, that he might learn an am #0 
necessary 10 is, ation. The man made 
answer, that all art he knew, was, that he 
should give him a talent, and afterwards boast 
that The had obtained 2 singular secret from him. 
Dionysius liked the invention, and accordingly 
caused six hundred crowns to be counted out to 
him.' Tt was not likely he should give so great a 
sum to a person unknown, but upon the account 
of some extraordinary discovery, and the belief of 
thin served to keep his enemies in awe. Princes, 
however, do wisely co publish the informations they 
receive of all the pract jinat their lives, to 
Posanis wen with an opinion chey Ihave eo good 
intelligence that nothing can be plotted against 
them, but they have present notice of it. The 
Duke of Athens* did a great many foolish things 
in the establishment of his new tyranny over 
Florence: but this especially was most notable, 
that having received the first intioz of the 
conspiracies che people were hatching against him, 
from Matteo di Morozz0, one of the conspirators, 
‘he presently put him to death, to suppress that 
tumour, that it might not be thought any of the 
city disliked his 

i semember 1 have formerly read a story? of 
some Roman of great quality who, fying the 
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tyranny of the Triuravirate, had a thousand times 
by the subtlety of as many inventions escaped from 
falling into the hands of those that pursued him, 
Yt bappened one day that troop of horse, which 
‘was sent out to take him, close by a brake 
where he was squat, and missed very narrowly of 
spying him : but he considering, at this point, the 
pains and difficulties wherein he had 90 long con- 
Unued to evade the strict and incessant searches 
that were every day made for him, the little pleasure 
hhe could hope for ia auch a kind of life, and how 
much better it was for him to die once for all, than 
to be perpetually at this pass. he started from his 
seat, called them back, showed them his form,' 
and voluntarily delivered himself up to their cruelty, 
by that means to free both bimsell and them from 
further trouble, To invite a man’s enemies 10 
come and cut his throat, seems a resolution a little 
extravagant and odd ; and yet 2 think he did better 
to take that course, than to live in continual feverish 
fear of an accident for which there wus #0 cure. 
But seeing all the remedies a man can apply to such 
disease, are full of unquietness and uncertainty, 
‘tis betier with a manly courage to prepare one's 
self for the worst that can happen, and to extract 
some consolation from this, that we are not certain 
the thing we fear will ever come to pass. 








CHAPTER XXIV 
(OF PEDANTRY 


Twas often, when a boy, wonderfully concerned to 
see, in the Italian farces, 2 pedant always brought in 
* ka ase sqating tare 
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forthe fol of the play, and thet the cide of Maginer 
‘was in no greater reverence amongst us: for being 
clivered up to their tition, what could [ do leat 
than be jealous of their honour and reputation? | 
sought indeed to excuse them by the natural 
incompatibiy betwist the vulgar sore and snen of 
a finer thread, both in judgment and knowledge, 
forasmuch as they go.a quite contrary way s9 one 
anothers bot in thi the thing 1 most started at 
was, that the finest gentlemen were those who 
most despised them; witness our famous poet Du 
Bellay— 

"Mais je bay par sur tot um avoir pedaatenque."! 
And ‘twas s0 in former times; for Plutarch says 
that Greck and Scholar were terms of reproach and 
contempt amongst the Romans. But since, with the 
batter enperiece of age {fed une bad very great 
reason 50 to do, and ¢ 

 Magin magnon dlericor nas sunt eogis magnon splents 
But whence it should come to pass, that a mind 
enriched with the knowledge of so many things 
should not become more quick and sprightly, and 
that a gross and vulgar nding, should lodge 
within it, without correcting and improving itself, 
all the discourses and judgments of the greatest 
‘minds the world ever bad, I am yet to seek, To 
admit so many foreign conceptions, so great, and 
40 high fancies, it i {as'a young lady, 
‘one of the greatest princesses of the kingdom, said 
to me once. speaking of a certain person) that a 
man's own brain must be crowded and squeezed 
together into a less compass, to make room for the 


tat above al ings 1 ate texrniag "Du Beds 
et ha a oot ‘aoe a prom pea 
tw Rabeind Corgan 
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others; 1 should be apt to conclude, that as plants 
are suffocated and drowned with too much nourish. 
ment, and lamps with too much oil, so with 100 
much stody and matter is the active part of the 
understanding which, being embarrassed, and 
suofouded ib grea dives of ings lens 
the force and power to € itself, and by the 
pressure of this weight, is bowed, subjected, and 
doubled up. But it quite aherwise; for out sol 
stretches and dilates ite proportionably aa it 
and in che examples of elder times, we see, quite 
contrary, men very proper for public business, great 
captaing, and great statesmen very learned withal, 
‘And ax tothe pil sort of men remote 
froot ail public affairs, they have been sometimes 
alsa desplsed by the comic liberty of their times ; 
their opinions and manners making them appear, 
to men of another sort, ridiculous, Would you 
make them judges of a lawsuit, of the actions of 
men? they are ready to take it upon them, and 
straight begin to examine if there be life. if there be 
motion, if man be amy other than an ox': what it 
3s tg do and to sufer? what animals aw and juice 
they speak of the magistrates, or «0 him, 
‘is with a rude, imeverent, and indecent liberty, 
‘Do they hear their prince, or a king commended? 
they make no mace of him, than of a shepherd 
‘goatherd, or neatherd:: a lazy Coridon, occupi 
milking and shearing his herds aod flocks, but more 
rudely" and harshly than the herd or shepherd 
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himaclf. Do yoo any man the greater for 
feiog ond wo thousand) acres of fd? they 
Taugh at such a pitiful pittance, as laying claim 
themselves to the whole world for their posseasion, 
Do you boast of your nobility, az being descended 
from seven rich successive ancestors? they look 
pon you with an eye of contempt, es men who 
have not a right idea of the universal image of 
nature, and that do not consider how many. pre- 
docessors every one of ts has had, rich, poor, kings, 
slaves, Greeks, and barbarians; and though 
were the Gftiekdesceadast fom Hercules, they 
look upon it ax great vanity, so highly to value 
this, which is only a gift of fortune. And ‘twas 10 
the vulgar sort contemned them, as wien ignorant 
of the most elementary and ordinary things; ax 
presumptuous and insolent. 

Hut this Platonic picture is far different from that 
these pedants are presented by. Those were envied 
for raising themselves above the commen sort, for 
despising the ordinary actions and offices of life, for 

ing ausumed a particular and inimitable way of 
living: and for using a certain method of bigh-igi 
and ‘obsolete language, quite different from the 
ordinary way of speaking : but these are contemaed 
‘as being as much below the usual form, as incapable 
of public employment, as leeding a life and confore- 
{ng themselves to the mean manners of the 















valger— 
“Odi gana open, philevpba] sastenia{e.** 

For what concerns the rs, 09} have said, 

if they were in acience, they were yet much greater 





in action, And, as it is said of the geomerrician 
See preening ne 


Bae it cat eengen”— Pacrian 
"Fic sla Calan seams to bole. ™ 
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of Syracuse who having been disturbed from 
hhis contemplation, to put some of his skill in 
practice for the defence of his country, that he 
Soddenly set on foot dreadful and prodigious 
engines, that wrought effects beyond all human 
expectation; himself, notwithstanding, disdaining 
all his handiwork. and thinking in this he had 
played the mere mechanic, and violated che dignity 
of his art, of which these performances of his he 
accounted bur trivial experiments and playthings: 
a0 they, whenever they have been put upon the 
roof of action, have been sen te fy to eo igh 2 
pitch, as made it very well appesr, their zoula were 
fnarvellouly elevated, and carehed by the krow. 
ledge of things. But some of them, seeing the reins 
of government in the hands of incapable men, have 
avoided all management of political affairs; and he 
who demanded of Crates, how long it was necessary 
to philovophise, received thie answer: “Til 
armies are no more commanded by fool 
Heralis exigned the royalty to his brother; x, 
to the Ephesians, wito reproached him that he 
spent his time in playing with children before the 
temple: "Is it not better." said he, “to do so, than 
to sit at the helm of affairs in your company ?"* 
‘Others having their imagination advanced above 
the world and forune, have looked upon the 
tribunals of justice, and even the thrones of kings, 
as paltry and contemptible ; insomuch, that Empe- 
docles refused the that the Agrigentines 
sffered t0,bient Thales, once inveighing in dis- 
course against t ‘care men put themselves 
fo to become rich, was answered ‘by ove in the 
company, that he did like the fox, who found fault 

2 Archimedes ; 
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with what he could not obtain. Whereupon, he 
hhad a mind, for the jest's sake, 10 show them to the 
contrary; and having, for this occasion, made a 
muster of all bis wits, wholly to employ them in the 
service of profit and gain, he set 2 trafic on foot, 
which in one year brought him in so great riches, 
that the most experienced in that trade could hardly 
in their whole lives, with all their industry, have 
raked #0 much together That which Aristotle 
reports of some who called both hie and Anaxagoras, 
and others of their profession, wise but not prudent, 
in not aplying the sun wo more profitable bings 
—though I do not well digest this verbal distinction— 
thet wl not however, serve to cue my pednc 
for to see the low and necessitous fortune wherewith 
they are content, we bave rather reason to pronounce 
that they are neither wise nor prudent. 

But letting this first reason alone, I think it better 
to say, that this evil proceeds from their applying 
themselves the wrong way to the study of the 
sciences: and that, after the manner we are in- 
structed, it is no wonder if neither the scholars nor 
the masters become, though more learned, ever the 
wiser, or more able. In plain truth, the cares and 
expense our parents are at in our education, point 
at nothing, but to furnish our heads with knowledge ; 
but not a word of judgment and virwwe. Cry ou, 

“0, what 











“0, what a good 
man!” they will not fail to torn their eyes, and 
address their respect to the former. There should 
shenbea did ere, £0, the lockbeade!” ‘Men ae 
apt presently to inquire, a one understan 

Greek or Latin? Ys hea poet? or does be write in 
1 Blogne aeing hf hab 6; Cem De Di 9. 
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prose? But whether he be grown better or more dis- 


Creet, which are qualities of principal concern, these 
fare never thought of. We rather examing 
‘who is better learned, than who is more learned. 
‘We only labour to stuff the memory, and leave 
the conscience and che understanding unfurnished 
and void. Like birds who fy abroad to forage for 
in, and bing it home in the beak, without tasting 
St themselves, to feed their young ; so our pedants 
icking knowledge here and there, out of books, 
End hold feat the tongues end. caly to-epit i out 
and distribute it abroad, And here 1 cunnot but 
‘smile to think how J have paid myself in showing 
the foppery of this kind of learning. who myself am 
so manifest an example ; for, do I aot the same 
thing throughout almost this! whole composition? 
go here and there, culling out of several books 
the sentences that best please me, not to keep them 
{for | have no memocy to retain them in), but t0 
‘wansplant them into this; where, to say the truth, 
they are no more mine than in their first places 
‘We are, I conceive, knowing only in present 
knowledge, and not at all io what is past, or more 
than in that which is to come. But the worst on't 
is, their scholars and pupils are no better nourished 
by this kind of inspiration ; and it makes no deeper 
jmmpeession upon them, but passes from hand to 
hand, oaly to make a show to be tolerable company, 
and to tell pretty stories, like a counterfeit coin in 
counters, of no other use or value, but to reckon 
‘with, oF fo set up at cards 
“ Agud ali loge Sdicerapt 20x pa tums? 
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Nature, to shew thet there is nothing barbarous 
where she has the sole conduct, oftentimes, in 
sation, where ak tei Vest $2 doy cms 
juctions of wit, such as may rival the greatest 
efict of are whatever. In relation towbar T am 
snow speaking of, the Gascon proverb, derived from 
a cornpipe, is very quaint and subtle: 
‘Bauha prou bouts, eas A remuda lous dita quée”! 
We can say, Cicero says chur; these were the 
manners of Plato; these are the very words of 
Aristotle; but what do we say ourselves? What 
do we judge? A parrot would say as much as that, 
‘And chia puts me in mind of that rich gentleman 
of Rome," who had been solicitous, with very great 
‘expense, 1g procure men that were excellent in all 
sorts of science, whom he had always attending 
person, to the end, that when amongst hiv frend 
any occasion fell out of speaking of any subject 
whatsoever, they might supply hie pace, and be 
ready to prompt him, one with a sentence of 
Seneca, another with a verse of Homer, and so 
forth, every ane according to bis talent; and he 
fancied this kn 10 be his own, because it 
was in the heads of those who lived upon his 
bounty: as they also do, whose learning consiets in 
having ‘noble libraries. I know one, who, when 1 
question him what he knows, he presently calls for 
a book to shew me, and dares not venture to tell 
me so much, as that he has piles in his posteriors, 
Hl Ezsthe has consulted bis dictionary, what pies 
and what posteriors are. 
‘We take other men’s knowledge end opinions 
‘upon trust; which is an idle and superficial learning. 
4 You tay Me it yur eyes tar. oct: tn fence you of © 


sig poe eeeey il oer 
1 Calves Sinus» Seseen, EP. 27, 
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‘We must make it our wn. We are in this very 
like him, who having need of fire, went to a 
neighbour's house to Teich it, and Binding 0 very 
good one tere sat down to warm Bisnell without 
Femembeting to carry any with bim home.! What 

does iv do ua to have the stomach fai of seas, 
Wx do not digesr, if i¢ be ot incorporated with us, 
it it does not nourish and support us? Can we 
imagine that Lucullos, whom letters, without any 
manner of experience, made so great a captain, 
earned to be s0 after this perfunctory manner ?* 
‘We suffer ourselves to lean and rely 0 strongly 
upon the arm of another, that we destroy our own 
strength and vigour. Would 5 fortify myself oguinst 
the fear of death, it must be at tbe expense of 
Seneca: would { extract consolation for myself or 
iy friend, 1 borrow it from Cicero. 1 might have 
found it in myself, had 1 been trained 10 make use 
‘of my own reason. I do not like this relative and 

icant understanding: for though we could 
‘become learned by other men's learning, a man can 
never be wise but by his own wisdom =~ 

A enero a ote? 

Whence Enaius-— 


“"Nequidgeum sapere spiesten, gsi ip sibi prodewse son 
es" 








Si capidun, oi 
‘Varun et Eeganes guansteris wlior apoa"* 





"De Of 
‘hg te gepioger's hacia, and semeihng safer tno 
Bogan lam peril, Sales te. 
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“Non enie paranda eobis eclum, ud fends mpieata ex" 






5, who were s0 exact in tuning their 
instruments, and never tuned their manners; at 
orators, who made it a study to declare what is 
esi, never so eo de ee mind 

not better judgment be no 
better settled, [bad much rather my acholar had 
spent hia time at tennis, for, at least, his body 
would by that means be in ‘better exercise and 
breath. “Do but observe him when he comes back 
from school, after Gfteen or sixteen yeara that be 
has been there: there is nothing so unfit for 
employment; all you shall find he bas got, is 
that his Latin and Greek have only made him a 
Ect concomb than when he went from, home, 

should bring back his soul replete with good 
literature, and be brings it only swelled and puffed 
up with vain and empty shceds and patches of 
earning; and has really nothing more in him than 
he had before.* 

These pedants of ours, as Plato says of the 
Sophists, their cousin-germans, are, of all men, 
they who most pretend to be useful to mankind, 
and who alone, of all men. not only do not better 
and improve that which is committed 10 them, as 
48 carpenter of a mason would do, but make them 
auch worse, and make us pay them for making 
them worse, to boot. If the rule which Protagoras 
ot oly 10 be acy 0 te 
"SCs net Bicpng bat Dicgene she epic. ingen 
Laer 
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proposed to his pupils were followed—either chat 
Sey shen re Bi Be ome dead onl 
wvit upoa oath in yw sauch 
wae! Ge peoit they bad fecved ‘under he 
‘tuition, and satisfy him accordingly—my pedagogues 
‘would God themscives sorely gravelled. (they were 
to be judged by the affidavits of my experience, 
My Perigordin patois very ly calls these 
pretenders to learning, letire-ferits,as a man shook 
say, letter-macked—men on whom letters have been 
ramped by the blow of » wallet, And. in, ruth 
for the most part, they appear to be deprived even 
of common sense; for you see the busbandman 
and the cobbler go simply and fairly about their 
business, speaking only of what they know and 
understand: whereas these fellows, to make parade 
and to get opinion, mustering this ridiculous know- 
ledge of theirs, that floats on the superficies of the 
eain, are perpetually perplexing and entanglin 
themselves in their own nonsense. They sped 
fine words sometimes. ‘tis truc, but tet somebody 
that is wiser apply them, They are wonderfully 
well acquainted with Galen, bur not at all with the 
disease of the patient; they have already deufened 
you with 2 long ribble-row of laws, but understand 
‘nothing of the case in hand: they have the theory 
oF all things let who will pt it in practice, 

S bave sat by, when a friend of mine, in my own 
house, for sport-sake, has with one of these fellows 
squrtcrfcted a jargon of Galinatias, patched up of 

raaes without head or tai eaving'uhat he iver 

larded here and there some terms that had relation 

to their dispute, and held the coxcomb in play a 

whole afternoon together, who all the while thought 

hhe had answered pertinently and learnedly to all 

his objections; and yet this was a man of letters, 
cs 
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and reputation, and e fine gentleman of the lang 
robe :— 





Whosoever shall narrowly pry into and thoroughly 

this sort of people, wherewich the world 1s 50 
pestered, will, as 1 have done, Gnd, that for the 
most part, they neither understand others, nor 
chemoaives; ed tha heir emies se fl 
enough, but the judgment totally void and empty ; 
some excepted, whose own nature has of itself 
formed them into better fashion. As 1 have 
oluerved, for example, in Adrian Turncbue, who 
having never made’ other profession than thet of 
meee learning only, and in that, i my opinion, he 
‘was the greatest man chat has been these thoustnd 
years, had nothing at all in him of the pedunt, bot 
ithe wearing of his gown, aod a little exterior fashion, 
that could not be civilised co courtier ways, which 
in themselves are nothing. 1 bate our people, who 
€an worse endure an ill-contrived robe than an 
iilcontrived mind, and take their measure by the 
leg a man makes, by his behaviour, and so much 
as the very fashion of his boots, what kind of man 
fhe ig For within there was not a more polished 
‘soul upon earth. 1 have often purposely pot him 
‘pon arguments quite wide of his profession, wherein 
Y found he bad 0 clear an insight, so quick an 
apprehension, 20 aalid a judgment. that a man 
would have thought he had ever practised any 
other thing but arms, and been all his life employed 
in affairs of State. ‘These are great and vigorous 
atures 




















you 0 aician Wood, whom it permed 9 lie wth 
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Bt main Teo ak poe ian“ 

that can keep themselves upright in despite of a 
pedantic education. But ite not enough that ovr 
education does not spoil us; it must, moreover, 
alter ws for the be 

Some of our Parliaments, when they are to admit 
officers, examine only their learnin 


by asking th 
‘these the latter, methinks, proceed with the better 
‘method ; for although both are necessary, and that 
it ig very requisite they should be defective in 
neither, yet, i truth, knowledge is not s0 absolute! 
necessary as judgment; the last may make shift 
without the other, but the other never without this. 
For as the Greek verse says— 

















Would to God that, for the good of our judicature, 
these societies were as well furnished with under- 
ing and conscience as they are with knowledge, 


en vig, ved ecole dimen"? 





‘We are not to tie learning to the soul, but t0 work 

and incorporate them together: not to tincture it 
give it a thorough and perfect dye; 

will not take colour, and meliorate its 

impertect state, it were without question bette 

Tet it alone. “Tis a dangerous weapon, that wil 
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hinder and wound its master, if put into an awkward 
and unakilfal band >— 
* Ue ert lise non isicine”» 

And this, renture, is the reason why neither 
we nor theology require much learning in women ; 
and that Francis, Duke of Britany, son of John V., 
one talking with him aboot his marriage witk leabella 
the daughter of Scotland, and adding that she was 
homely bred, and without any manner of learning, 
made answer, that he liked her the better, and that 
‘4 woman was wise enough, if she could distinguish 
her husband's shirt from his doublet So that it 
is no so great wonder, as they meke of it, chat our 
ancestors had letters in no greater esteem, and 

hat eve to this day. they are but rarely net with 
incipal councils of princes ; and if the end 
tnd design of acquiring riches, which is the only 
thing we propose to ourselves, by the means of 
Jaw, physic, pedantry, and even divinity itself, did 
not uphold and keep them in credit, you would, 
with doubt, see them in as pitiful a condition 0s 
ever. And what loss would this be, if they neither 
instruct us to think well nor to do well? 
“Peatqaam doc prodierunt, boni detent"? 
All ober knowedge is hurl 1o him who bas aot 
the science of 
‘Bot the reason I glanced upon but now, may it 
2050 that & were Deter not to Rave leaned 
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not also hence proceed, that, our studies in France 
hnaving almost a0 other aim but profit, except as to 
those who, by nature bers to affices and employ- 
‘ments rather of glory than gain, addict themselves 
to letters, if at all, only for $0 short a time (being 
taken from their scudies before they can come (0 
have any taste of them, t0 2 ion that has 
othing to do with books), there ordinarily remain 
no others to apply themselves wholly to learning, 
but people of mean condition, who in that only seek 
the means to live; and by such people. whose souls 
are, both by nature and by domestic education and 
‘example, of the basest alloy the fruits of knowledge 
are immaturely guthered and ill digested, and 
delivered to their recipiems quite snother thing, 
For it is not for knowledge to enlighten a soul that 
is dark of itself, nor to make a blind man see. Her 
business is not to find a man’s eyes, but 10 guide, 

ween, and direct them, provided be have sound 
eet and straight legs co go upon. Knowledge it 
an excellent drug. but no drug has virtue enough 
to preserve itself from corruption and decay. if the 
vessel be tainted and impure wherein it is put 19 
keep, Such 9 one may havea sight lar enough 
who Tooks asquint, and consequently sees what is 
ood, but does not follow it, and sees knowledye, 
but makes no use of t_ Plato's principal institution 
in his Republic is to fc his citizens with employ- 
‘ments suitable to their nature. Nature can do all, 
and does all. Cripples are very unfit for exercises 
of the body, and lame souls for exercises of the 
mind. Degenerate and vulgar souls are unworthy 
of philosophy. If we see a shoemaker with his 
shoes out at the toes, we say. tis no wonder: for, 
commonly, none go worse shad than they. In like 
manner, experience often presents us a physician 
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worse physicked, a divine tess reformed, and 
(constantly) a scholar of less sufficiency, than 
other : 






Chios had reason to say that phil. 
onophers did their audinors harm, foresmech a3 
most of the souls of those that heard them were 
‘not capable of deriving benefit from instruction, 
which, if not applied 16 good, would certainly be 
applied to ill 
orev ox Asitpp, aceon cx Zenonia whol enve"™ 
In that excellem institution that Xenophon 
attributes t0 the Persians, we find that they caught 
their children virtue, a9 other nations do letters, 
Plato tells us that the cldest son io their royal 
succession was thus broughe up; after his bieth he 
was delivered, not to women, but to eunuchs of the 
{greatest authority about their king for their virtue, 
whose charge it was to keep his body healthful and 
in good plight: and after he came (0 seven years 
of tye, to teach him to ride and to go a-hunting. 
When’ he arrived at fourteen he was transferred 
into the hunds of four, the wisest, the most just, the 
most temperate, and most valiant of the nation ; of 
whom the first waa to instruct him ia religion, the 
second ta be always upright and sincere, the third 
to conquer his appetites and desires and ibe fourth 
to despise all danger. 
is a thing worthy of very great consideration, 
hat in that excellent, and, in truth, for its per 
fection, prodigious form of civib regimen set down 
bby Lycurgus, though ¢0 solicitous of the education 
of children, as « dung of the greatest concern, and 
even in the very seat of the Muses, be should make 


‘They procendad afemisate Gebgachows trom ‘he, ach of 
Aswippos, Gpuca trom thet of Easo "Cicero, De Noted Deets 
ae 


vou. 1 7 » 
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0 little mention of learning; as if that generous 
youth, disdaining all ctber* subjection but that of 
Virtoe, ought to be supplied, instead of tutors to 
read to them arts and sciences, with such masters 
2 should only Instract them in valour, prudence, 
and justice ; an example that Plato bas followed in 
iis foes, ‘he inocer of thei dnpine wan 0 
ad to them questions in judgment upon men 
End their, actonss and if they’ comonended or 
Condemned this or that person or fact, they were. 
to give m reason for so doing; by which means 
they at once sharpened their understanding, and 
learned what was right. Amtyages, in Xenophon, 
asia Cyrus to give an acoount of bis law lesson 
at shunt waay"A great boy in vr schoo, bev 
alitde short cassock, by force took a longer from 
another that was not 0 tall as he, and gave him 
hin own in exchange: whereupon I, being appointed 
judge of the controversy. gave judgment, that | 
thought it best each shooid Lecp the coat he had, 
{or that they both of them were beter ited with 
that. of one’ another than, with their owns upon 
which my master told me, T had done ill, in that 1 
had only conaidered the Gtneas of the garments, 
whereas I ought ta have considered the justice of 
the thing, which required that no one should have 
Snything ferciiy saken from hum that fs his own." 
‘Ana Cyrus adds that e was whipped for his pains, 
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as we are in our villages for forgetting the first 
"Oy pedane d 

fy pedant must make me a very learned oration, 
in gonere damonstrativo, before be can persuade me 
that his school is like unto that. They knew how 
to go the, readieat way to work and seeing that 
science, when most rightly applied and best under- 
Stood, can do no more but each us prudence, moral 
honesty. and resolution, they thought ft, ot first 
hand, to initiate their children with the knowledge 
‘of effects, and to instruct them, not by hearsay and 





rote, but by the experiment of actioa, ia lively form- 
ing and moulding them; oot only by words and pe- 
cepts, but chiefly by works and examples; to the 


tend it might not be a knowledge in the mind only, 
‘but its complexion and habit: not an acquisition, 
‘but a natural possession. One asking to this pur- 
e, Agesilaus, what he thought most proper for 

78 to learn? What they ought to do when the 
come to be men,” suid be.’ "It is 0 wonder, if mc 
aan institutign produced so admirable effects. 
They used to, go. it is said, to the otber cities 
of Greece, to inquire out chetoricians, painters, 
‘and musicians: but to Lacedamon for legislators, 
magistrates, and generals of armies; at Athens 
they learned to speak well: here to do well: there 
to disengage themselves from a sophistical argu- 
‘ment, and to unravel ihe imposture of captions 
slogan: here evade she Die and afureqeats 
of pleasure, and with a noble cou: resolution 
to Songuer the menaces of fortune and death; those 
cudgelfed their brains about words, these made ittheir 
business to inquire ioto things: there was an eternal 
babble of the tongue, here a continual exercise 

1 Phnarch, Abas of Be Lacademonions. Reuse aionts 
sae apes be ‘oa ia tee 
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of the soul And therefore it is nothing strange 
if, when Antipater demanded of them fifty children 
for hostages, they made answer, quite contrary to 
wibat we thould do that they woud athe give hi, 
twice as many full-grown men, so much did they 
value the loss of their country’s education. When 
Agesilaus courted Xenophon to send his children 
to Sparta to be bred. "it fs aot,” said he, “there 
to learn logic o rhetoric, but to be instructed in the 
noblest of all senzes, namely, she science 10 obey 
‘and to command." 

It is very pleasant 10 set Socrates, after his 
manner, rallying Higpias,* who recounts to him 
what a! world of money he has got, especially in 
certain little villages of Sicily, by teaching school, 
tnd that be made never a penay at Sparta: * What 
4 sottish and stupid “said Socrates, ‘are 
they, without sense or ing, that make no 
sccoant ether of grammar or poetry, and only ny 

remselves in studying the genealogies and succes 
Sioos of their kings the foundations ee, and de- 
clensions of states, and such tales of a tub!” After 
which, having made Hippias from one step to 
another acknowledge the excelleney of their form 
of public admisistration, and the felicity and virtue 
of their private life, he Jeaves him to guess at the 
conclusion he makes of the inutilties of bis pedantic 


Examples have demonstrated to-us that in military 
affaice, and all others of the like active nature, the 
study of sciences more softens and unicmpers the 
courages of men than it in any way fortifies and 
excites them. The most potent empire that at this 
day appears to be in the whole world is that of the 
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Turks, a people equally inured to the estimation of 
arm dndShgaontempt of ters Tad Rome war 
more valiant before she grew so learned. ° The most 
warlike nacons at this time in Being are the ost 
rude and ignorant: the Seythians, the Parthians, 
Tamerlane, serve for sufficient proof of this. When 
the Goths overran Greece, the only thing that pre- 
served all the libraries from the fire was, that some 
‘ong possessed them with an opinion that they were 
to leave this kind of furniture entire to the enemy, 
‘aa being most proper to divert them from the exer- 
tine of arms, and to fix them to a lazy and sedentary 
life. When our King Charles V111., almost with- 
Put szikng 6 Mon, sam, Hineal! povaeed of the 

dingdom of Naples and a considerable part of 
Toscany, the nobles about him attributed chis un- 
expected facility of conquest to this, that the 
princes and nobies of Italy, more studied to ender 
themselves ingenious and learned, than vigorous 
and warlike.' 





CHAPTER XXV 
OF THE INSTITUTION OF CHILDREN* 


To Maoame Ouore x Fors, Comes de Garson 
L wever yet saw that father, bot let his son be 
never so decrepit or deformed. would not, notwith- 
standing, own him: aot, nevertheless, if he were 
not totally besotted. and’ blinded with bis paternal 
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affection, that he did not well enough discern bis 
defects: but that with all defaults:e was still his, 
ant ta. see ener, dam anyother, tha all] write 

faze but the idle reveries of a man that has 
only nibbled upon the outward crust of sciences in 
his nonage, and only retained a general and form. 
less image of them: who has got a little snatch of 
everything and nothing of the whole, @ Za Francoise. 
For lou, i gem] et she moh in 
fay physic, as jurtsprudence: four parts io mathe: 
matics, and, roughly, what all these aim and point 
1; auch peredvennire, } yet know farther, what 
sciences in general pretend unto, in order to ihe 
service of our life: but to dive farther than that, 
and to have cudgeiled my brains in the study of 
Aristotle, the monarch of all modern learning. of 
parteuly addicted mypetf to any one sclenct, | 
ave never done it: neither is there any one art of 
which 1 am able to draw the first lineaments and 
dead colour; iosomech that there is not x boy of 
the lowest form in a school, thet may not pretend 
to be wiser than 1, who am not able to examine 
hhim in his frst teston, which, if 1 am at any time 
forced upon, Iam necessitated in my own defence, 
toank hit, unaptly enough, some universal questions, 
such as may serve to try his natural understanding | 
a lesson as strange and unknown to him, as his i¢ 
tome. 

U never setiously settled myself to the reading 
any book of solid learning but Plutarch and Seneca; 
and there, like the Danaides, | eternally fil, and it 
‘as constantly ruos out ; something of which drops 
‘upon this paper, but lictle or nothing stays with me. 

sory if my paricolar game ae to mater of 
reading, or else poetry, for which [ have particular 
Kindness and esteem: for, as Cleanthes said, as 

1s 
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the voice, forced through the narrow passage of 
a trimpet, comes ove more forcible and shit: 9, 
methinks, a sentence pressed within the harmony 
of verse darts out more briskly upon the under- 
standing, and strikes my ear and apprehension 
with a smarter and more pleasing effect. As to 
the natural parts { have, of which this is the eaaay, 
1 Gnd them to bow under the burden; my fancy 
and judgment do bur grope in the dark, trippin 
and stumbling n the way ; and when { have’ gone 
as far as I can, I am in no degree satisGed; | 
discover still a new and greater extent of land 
before me, with a troubled and imperfect sight and 
wrapped up ic clouds, that { am not able to pene- 
(rate. And taking upon me to write indifferently 
of whatever comes into my head, and therein 
aking use of nothing but my own proper, and 
natucal means, if it befall me, as ofttimes it does, 
accidentally to meet in any good author the same 
heads and ‘commonplaces ypon which | have 
attempted to write (as 1 did but just_now in 
Platarch’s “Discourse of the Force of Imagina- 
tion"), t0 see myself so weak and 0 forioro, 1 
heavy and s0 flat, in comparison of those better 
writers, 1 at once pity or despise myself. Yet do } 
please myself with this, thet my opicions kaye often 
the, Honour and good forane t jane with thei 
and that I go in che same path, though at a very 
¢ distance, and can say, “Ab, that is so” 1 
Sm farther satisfied co find that 1 bave a quality, 
hich every one is not blessed withal, which is, (0 
discern the vast diference between diem and me 
and notwithstanding all that, suffer my own it 
ventions, low and feeble as they are, to run 00 in 
their career, without ‘or plastering up the 
defects that this comparison has laid open to my 
183 
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crn vem adopt tnah x en id nol of 
a good strong hack to keep pace with these people. 
‘The lndiscrest seribblersof cer dimes, who, amougst 
their laborious nothings, insert whole sections and 
pages out of ancient authors, with a design, by that 
oeane, to illustrate their own writings, do quite 
contrary : for this infinite dissimilitude of ornaments 
renders the complexion of their own compositions 
so sallow and det that they lose much more 
thaa they gest 

“The philosophers, Chrysippus and Epicurus, were 
in thia of two quite contrary humours: the First not 
only in his books mixed passages and sayings of 
other authors. but entire pieces, end, in one, the 
whole Medes of Euripides : which gave Apollodorus 
oceasion to say. that should a man pick out of hi 
writings all that was none of his, he would leave 
im noxbing Wut blak paper: whereas the liter 
gqiteon the, contrary, in, three hundred, volumes 
that he left bebind him, has not so much as one 
quotation.* 

1 happened the other day upon this. pfoce of 
fortune; I was reading a French book, where alter 
Thad a long time rua dreaming over a great many 
‘words, so dull, 50 insipid, so void of all wit or 
common sense, that indeed they were only French 
words: after a long and tedious travel, I eame at 
fast to moet with a piece that was lofty, rieh, and 
elevated to the very clouds ; of which, had 1 found 
either the declivity easy or the ascent gradual, there 
hhad been some excuse ; but it was s0 perpendicular 


Tha obseraton 
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sahingn yr'se sachet Sect move GeO on 
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a precipice, and s0 wholly cut off from the rest of 
the work, that by the frst six words, 1 found myself 
flying into the other world, and thence discovered 
the vale whence I came so deep and low, 
hhave never had sioce the heart to descend into it 
any more. If] should set oat one of my discourses, 
with such rich spoils as these, ic would but too 
evidently manifest the impericetion of my own 
writing. To reprehend the fault in others that I 
am gly of, syse to me no more un- 
reatonable, thant condema as U often do shone 
of others in myself: they are to be everywhere 
Feproved, and ought to have no sanctuary allowed 
them. I'know very well how sudaciously 1 my 
a gvery turn attempt fo equal myue? to my thet, 
and to make my style go hand in hand with them, 
not without a temerarious hope of deceiving the 
ayes of my reader from discerning the difference ; 
‘but withal it is as much by the benefit of my. 
application, that 1 hope to do it, as by that of 
my invention or any force of my own. Besides, | 
do not offer to contend with the whole body of these 
champions, nor hand to band with any one of them: 
‘tis only by flights and little light attempts that 1 
engage them: do not ‘with ther, but try 
their strength only, and never engage #0 far as 1 
make a show to do.” If] could hold them in play, 
1 were a Brave fellow ; for [ never attack them, but 
where they are most sinewy and strong. To cover 
a man's self (as T have seen some do) with another 
sans aro 0 8 oot to ditcover ag uch a 
ingers’ ends | to carry on a design (as it is not 
bard Tor sm : tino 2 rebolarie 
inary subject to do) under old inven- 
tions patched up here and there with his own 
rumpery, and then to endeavour £o conceal the 
85 
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theft, and to make it pass for his own, is. frst 
Injustice and meanness of spirit in those bo do it 
who having nothing in thea of thele own ‘St 19 
procure them 2 reputation, endeavour to do it 
attempting to impose things upon the world in their 
‘own name, which they have no manner of ritle to: 
and next a ridicoous folly to content themeelves 
with acquiring the ignorant approbation of 
Talgar by such a pial chest. at the price at the 
same time of degrading themselves in the eyes of 
men of understanding, who turn up their noses at 
all thix borrowed incrustation, yet whose praise 
alone is worth the having. For oxy own part, there 
is nothing ? would not sooner do than that, neither 
have I said so much of others, but to get's better 
opportunity, to explain mysel Nor in thig dot 

lance at the co ‘of centos, who declare 
Themacives for such; of which vort of waters 1 
Ihave in my time known many very ingenious, and 

ticularly one under the name of Capilupus,t 

etdes the ancionts iia ae really men of wit, 

and that make it appear they are ¢0, both by that 
and other ways of wri for example, A 
in that learoed and laborious cootemture of fi 
Politics, 

But, be it how it will, and how inconsiderable 
soever these ineptitudes may be, I will sey I never 
intended to conceal them, no more than my old 
bald grizzled likeness before them, where the painter 
has presented you not with a perfect face, but with 
mice, For these are my own particular opinions 
‘and fancies, and 1 deliver them as only what 1 
myself believe, and not for what is to be believed 
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by others. E have no other end in this writing, 
but only to discover myself, who, also sball, per- 
adventure, be anather thing to-morrow, if I chance 
to meet any new instruction to change me. [ have 
10 authority to be believed, neither do I desire it, 
being too conscious of my own inerudition 10 be 
able to intrct other i & 
jome one, then, having seen the preceding 
chapter, the other day told me at my house, that 
U should a little farther have extended iy discourse 
fn the education of children” Now, cradam, if | 
hhad any sufficiency in ebis subject, 1 could cot 
possibly better employ it, then to present my best 
Inateuctions to the little man that threatens you 
shortly with a happy birth (for you are 100 generous 
10 begin otherwise than with a male); for, having 
had 0 great band in the treaty of your marrage, 
U have a cerain partclar right an inert inthe 
greatness and ‘ty of the issue that shall 
Apting from it; beside that, your having bad the 
best of my services so long in possession, sufficiently 
obliges me to desire the ‘and advantage of 
all wherein you shall be concerned. But, in truth, 
all J understand as co that particular is'only this, 
that the greatest and most important dificulty of 
human science is the education of children, For 
as in agriculture, the husbandry that is to precede 
planting, as also planting itself, ts certain, plain, and 
‘well known ; but after that which is planted comes 
(o life, there is a great deal mare to be done, more 
art to be used, more care to be takeo, and much 






plac! have Une meantine a0 sch finns ef 2p aw 
{a promise myoel any very good success om 
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more difficulty to cultivate und bring it to perfiction : 
widt men: it is 90, hard mater to get 
children ; but after they are boro, then begins the 
‘wouble, slicitude. and care rightly to train, princi 
and bring them op. The symptoms of thei 
nations in that tender age wre so obscure, and the 
reins 0 uncertain and alaciou, that i it very 
ard to eatablish any solid judgment or conjecture 
pon them. Look’ at_Cinon, for. example, and 
Ihemistocles, and a thousand others, who. very 
much deceived the expectation men had of them. 
‘Cubs of bears and puppies readily discover their 
natural inclination ; bue men, $0 soon as ever they 
are grown up, applying themselves to certain habits, 
ing themselves io certain opinions, and con- 
forming themselves to particular laws and custocrs, 
easily alter, or at least disguise. their true and real 
disposition : and yet it is hard to force the pro- 
Benin of maure Whence it comes 10 pas, that 
rnot having chosen the right course, we often 
take very great pains, and consume a good part of 
‘our time in training up children to things, for which, 
by their satural constitution, they are totally unfit, 
In this difficulty, nevertheless, 1 am clearly of 
‘opinion, that they ought to be elemented in the 
beat and most advantageous studies, without taking 
too much notice of, or being too superstitions in 
those light prognostics they give of themselves 
jn their tender years, and to which Plato, in bis 
lic, gives, methinks, too much authority. 
itadum,scifice is» very great ommament nd 8 
thing of marvellous use, eapecisily in persons raited 
to that degree of fortune in which you are. And, 
in truth, in persons of mean and low condition, it 
cannat perform its true and genuine office, being 
naturally more prompt to assist in the conduct of 
188 
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war, io the government of peoples, in negotiatin 
the leagues snd friendships of princes and foreign 
nations, than in forming a sylogiam in logic, in 
pleading a process in law, or in prescribing a dose 
of pills in physic. Wherefore, madam, believing 
you will not oat this so necessary feature in the 
‘education of your children, who yourself bave casted 
its sweetness, and are of @ learned extraction (for 
we yet have the writings of the ancient Counts of 
Foix, from whom my lord, your husband, and your: 
self, are both of you descended, and Monsieur de 
Candale, your uncle, every day obliges the world 
with others, which will extend the knowledge of 
this quality in your family for v0 many succeed. 
ing ages). 1 will, upon this occasion, presume to 
acquaint your ladyship with one particular fane 

‘my own, contrary to the common method, whid 
ig all Lam able to contribute to your service in 
this_affar 

The charge of the tutor you shall provide for 
‘your son, upon the choice of whom depends the 
Whole success of his education, has several other 
great and considerable parts and duties requiced 
n so important a trust, besides that of which ] am 
ttbout to opeuk: these, however, I shall not mention, 
as being unable to add anything of moment to the 
common rules: and in this, wherein [ take upon me 
to advise, he may follow it so fur only as ft shall 
appear advisable. 


For » boy of quality then, who pretends to letters 
‘not upon the account of proSt {for x0 mean an 
object as that is unworthy of the grace and favour 
‘of the Moses, and, moreover, in it a man directs 
his service to and depends upon others), nor 30 
much for outward orsament, as for his own proper 
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and peculiar use, and to furnish and enrich his- 
self Witkin, having rather a desire to come out 
an accomplished cavalier than a mere scholar or 
learned man for suck 2 one, 1 say, | would, also, 
have bis friends sclicitous to find him out a tion 
who has rather a well-made than a wel-Blled head *; 
secking, indeed, both the one and the other, but 
rather of the two to prefer manners and judgment 
10 mere learning, and tbat this man should exercise 
his charge after a new method. ey 
"Tis the eunom af pedagogues to be eternally 
thundering in their pupil's ears, as they were 
pouring into a funnel, whilst che’ business of the 
pupil is only to repeat what the others have said : 
now 1 would have a tutor to correct this error, 
and, that at the very first, he should according to 
the capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, 
permiting hie pupil bite co tase things an8 of 
ienself to discern and choose them, sometimes 
opening the way to him, and sometimes leaving 
hhim to open ic for himself: that is, 1 would not 
have him alone to invent and apeak, but that he 
should also hear bis pupil speak in turn. | Socrates, 
and since bim Arcesilzus, made first their scholars 
‘speak, and then they spoke to them? — 
"Oban plremve i qui diacere voamt, sectors soem, 
‘qui dooene™ 
Tr is good to make him, like a young horse, trot 
before him, that he may judge of his going. and 
how much’ he is to abate of his own speed, to 
accommodate himself to the vigour and capacity 
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of the other. For wast of which due proportion 
‘we spoil all; which also to know bow to adjua 

and to keep within an exact and due measure, 

‘one of the hardest things I koow, and ‘tis the effect 
of a high and well-tempered soul, to know how to 
condescend to such puerile motions and to govern 
and direct them. 1 walk firmer and more secure 
up hill han dowa, 

Such as, according to our common way of teach- 
ing. undertake, with one and the same lesson, and 
the same meaaure of direction, to instruct several 
boys of differing and unequal capacities, are in 
mistaken ; and tis no wonder, i'in a whole multiaude 
cf scholars, there are not found above two or three 
who bring away any good account of their time 
and discipline. “Ler the master not only examine 

ion about the grammatical construction of 

bare words of his lesson, but about the sense and 
substance of them, and let him judge of the profit 
hhe has made, not by the testimony of his memory, 
‘but by that of his hfe. Let him make him put 
what he has learned into a hundred several forms, 
and accommodate it to so many several subjects, 
(o see if he yet rightly comprenends it, and has 
made it his own, taking instruction of his progress 
a Fp ely aE 
sign of crudity and i to disgorge what 
we eat inthe same couion it wan Swelowed 
the stomach has not performed its office unless it 
hhave altered the form and condition of what was 
committed to it to concoct. Our minds work only 
‘upon trust, when bound and compelled to follow the 
appetite of another's fancy, enslaved and capt 

aied under the authority of another's instruction 
igh Pelee etd tied by Scat, oe Diagne 

at 
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wwe bave been so subjected to the trammel, that we 

have no free, nor natural pace of our own; Our 

own vigour and liberty are extinct and gone:— 
““Mimgeum teteke nur fnt*® 

1 was privately carried at Pisa* to see a very 
honest man, but so great an Aristotelian, that bi 
most usual thesis was: “That the touchstone an 
square of all solid imagination, and of all truth, 
‘was an absolute conformity to Aristotle's doctrine + 
and that all besides was sotbing but inanity and 
chimera; for that he had seen all, and said all.” 
A position, that for having been 2 litle too injurk 
ously and "beoadly interpreted, brought him. ance 
an Jong kept him in great danger ofthe foquiston 
at Rome. 

Les him ke his examine and thorough 
everything he reads, and lodge nothing in his 
tupon simple authority and upon trust. Aristotle 
principles will then be no more principles to him, 
than those of Epicures and the Stoies: let thie 
diversity of opinions be propounded to, and laid 
before him ; he will himself choose, if he be able; 
if not, he will remain in doubt, 

“Mon roen che nave, dabbiar agra"? 
for, if he embrace the opinions of Xenophon and 
Plato, by his own reason, they will no more be 
theirs, but become his own, Who follows another, 
follows nothing, finds nothing, nay. is inquisitive 
after nothing. 
“Mon somes nb rege; bi guaqae se vndicet™* 
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Let him, at feast, know that he knows, It will be 
necessary that be imbibe their knowledge, not that 
he be corrupted with their do matter 
ithe forget where he had his learning, provided he 
know bow t0 apply it to his own use. Truth and 
reason are common to every One, and are no more 
Is who spake them first, than his who speaks them 
after : ‘tis no more according 19 Plato, than accord 
ing to me, since both he and } equally see and 
understand them. Bees call their several eweets 
from this flawer and thar blossom, here and there 
where they find them, but themselves afterwards 
make the honey, which is all and parely their ows, 
and no more thyme and marjoram: 0 the several 
fragments he borrows fom he will truneform 
and shuffle together to compile a work thet shall 
be absolutely his own : that isto say, his judgment: 
his instruction, labour and study, vend to cothing 
else but to form that. He is not obliged to dis- 
cover wheace he got the materials that bave 
assisted him, but only to produce what he has 
himself done with them. ‘Men that live upon 
filage and borrowing, expose this pucbane and 
uildings to every ons view: but do not proclaim 
how they came by the money. We do not ate the 
fees and perquisites of a gentleman of the long robe ; 
but we see the alliances wherewith be fortifes him- 
elt and his family, and the titles and honours be 
thas obtained for bim and bis, No man divulges 
hhis revenue: or, at least, which way it comes fn: 
‘bur every one ‘publishes bis acquisitions. The 
advantages of cur study ap to become better and 
more wise. Tis, says Epicharmus, che understand. 
Ig that sees and hears, his the understanding dat 
improves everything, that orders everything, and 
shat acts, rules, and reigns: all other faculties are 

WoL 193 * 
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‘and without soul. And cerceinly 
we render it timorous and servile, in not allowis 
it the liberty aod privilege co do anything of itself, 
Whoever ttked fis pepil what he tought of 
grammar and chetorie, or af such and Guth a 
Sentence, of Cicero? Gur masters stick therm, fll 
feathered, in our memories, and there establish 
thers ke oracles, of which the letters and syllables 
are of the nobarance of the thing. To kaow by 
rote, is no knowledge, and. sgnites no more but 
only to retain what one has intrusted to our memory. 
That which &/man eighty knows and undentand 

¢ is the free disposer of at his own full liberty, 
without any regard to the author from whence he 
had it, or fumbling over che leaves of his 
‘A mere bookish learning is a poor, paltry learning ; 
4k tay serve for omament ‘but Qoere is yet 80 
foundation for any superstructure to be built 
it, according to the opinion af Plato, who says, 
constancy, faith, and sincerity, are the © 
‘osophy, and the other sciences. that are directed 
to other ends, mere adulterate paint. [ could wish 
that Palael or Pompey, those two noted dancers 
of my time, could have taught us to cut capers, 
by only scciog them do ity without string. rom 
our places, as these men pretend to inform the 
tinderstanding, without ever secting it 10 work ; oF 
that we could learn to ride, handle pike, touch a 
Jute, ‘or sing, without the trouble of practice, as 
these attempt to make Us judge and speak well, 
wwihout exercising usin judging’or speaking. Now 
jn thin intiaion of our studies in thei. progress, 

teoever presents iteclf before ws ix book suff 

cient; a roguish trick of a page, a sottish mistake 
of a servant, a jest at the table, are to many new 
‘subjects. 
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And for this reaton, conversation with men it of 
very great use and travel into foreign countries ; not 
to bring back os mest of our young monsiurs do} 
an account only any paces Santa Roton 
is in circuit ; ar of the richness of Signora Live's 
4 OF, ax some others, how much Nero's 
i in, is longer and 
broader than chat made for him on aome medal: 
but to be able chiefly to give an account of the 
humours, manners, customs, and laws of those 
nations where he has been, and that we may w! 
and sharpen our wits by’ rubbing them against 
those of others. I would that a boy should be 
sent abroad very young, and first, so as to kill 
two birds with one stone, into those neighbouring 
rations whose language is most differing from our 
own, and to which, if it be not formed betimes, the 
tongue will grow too stiff to bend, 
ind. also ‘tis the general opinion of all, that a 
child should not be brougkt up in his mother’s lap. 
Mothers are too tender, and their natural affection 
i apt to make the most discreet of them all 50 
overfond, that they can neither find in their hearts 
to give them due correction for the faults they may 
commit, nor suer chem to be inured to hardships 
and bazards, as they ougbt to be. They will not 
endure to sce them return all dust and sweat from 
theie exercise, to drink cold drink when they are 
hot, nar sce them mount an unruly horse. noe take 
14 foil in hand against a rude fencer, or so much 
as to discharge @ carbine. And yet there is no 
remedy; whoever will breed 2 boy to be good for 
soything when be comes to be aman, must by, n0 
means spare him when young, and must very cften 
transgrese the rules of physi¢:-— 
Tae Pentheo of Actipes. 
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Yoangoe ab io, owen age 
Ie ia not enough to fortify his soul: you are also 
to make bis sinews for the soul will 





be i noe the members, and 
would bave 100, bard a tashl to dlecharge two 
Offices alone. | know very well to my coal, bow 
‘much mine groans under the burden, from being 
accommodated with a body so tender and indis 
Posed, as eternally Jeans and presses upon her: 
and often in my reading perceive tht our masters, 
in their writings, make examples oass for magna. 
imicy and fortitude of mind, wnich really are 
ruther toughness of skin and hardness of bones | 
for U have seen men, women. and children, naturally 
born of so hard and insensible a constitution of 
body, that a sound cudgelling bas been lese to 
them’ than a firt with a finger would bave been 
ta me, and that would neither cry out, wince, nor 
sheink, for a good swinging beating; and when 
Wwreatlery counterfeit the philosophers in patence, 
“dn rather strength of nerves than stoutness of heart. 
Now to be inured iv cndergo labour, is to be 
accustomed to endure pain = 
“Labor catum obdocit dolor."# 

‘4 boy is to. be broken fa to the toil and roughneat 
ch ectrise, sp a to be trained up to the pain and 
suffering of dislocations, cholics, cauteries, and even 
imprisonment and the rack itself: for he may come 
Uyimisorane to be reduced to the worst of these 
which (aa this world goes) is sometimes inflicted on 
the good as well as the bad As for proof, in our 

2 “Lee ana ls Ma ne oe i, 08a rminea"—Hornee 
et ier hardens agseat pua."—Cinro, Tate Ques 85. 
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present civil war whoever draws bis sword ageinst 
the Jaws, theeatens the honestest men with the whip 
and the halter. 

‘And, moreover, by living at bome, the authori 
of thla governor, which ough tbe sovereign over 
the boy be has received into his charge, 1s often 
checked and hindered by the presence of parents; 
to which may also be added, that the respect the 
whole family pay him, as their master's son, and the 
knowledge he kas of the estate and greatness he ia 
heir to, are, in my opinion. no emall inconveniences 
in these tender years. 

And yet, even in chis conversing with men 1 
spoke of but now, 1 bave observed this vice, that 
inatead of gathering observations from others, we 
make it our whole business to lay ourselves open to 
them, and are more concerned hot and 
set out our own crease 
‘oar stock by acquiring new. "Silence, therefore, and 
modesty are very advantageous qualities in conver- 
sation. One should, therefore, train up this boy to 
be paring and an husband of hie knowledge when 
he has acquired ic; and to forbear taking excep: 
tions at or reproving every idle saying or ridicu 
story that is said or told in his presence ; for itis 
very unbecoming rudeness to carp at everything. 
that is not agreeable to our own palate. Let him 
be satisfied with correcting himself, and not seem 
to condemn everything in another he would not 
do himself, nor dispute it as against common 
customs 

















“Lice sapere sine pomp ene nvidia" 
Let him avoid these vain and uncivil images of 


1 Let of be wiv without eretation, withest exrr."—Srac, 
Ep. 105. 
cd 
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authority, this childish ambition of coveting to 
appear better bred and more accompliaed, than 
he really will, by such cartiage, discover himeelf to 
be. And, as if opportunities” of interrupting and 
teprehending were not to be omitted, to desire 
thence to derive the reputation of something more 
than ordinary. For as it becomes sone but gre 

ts to make use of the poetical licence, to iti 
intolerable for any but men of great and ilfustrious 
souls to assume privilege above the authority of 
custom — 

"8 quid Socrates aut Artippoe cont move et coowe 
todine acest, idem sibt ne abkretar cere, magni in 
iit et dviots bons have eatin ueqeebansr 
Let him be instructed not to engage in discourse or 
ispate but with a champion worthy of him, and, 
even there, not to make use ofall the litle subtleties 
that may seem pat for his purpose, bat only such 
arguments as cay best serve bic. Let bin be 
taught to be curious in the election and choice of 
hhis teasons, to abominate impertinence, and conte- 
quently, to affect brevity; but, above all, let him 
be lessoned xo soquiesce and submit to truth $0 
som as ever he chal discover it, whether in is 

vent’ argument, or upon better consideration 

OF hit own; for be shall never be preferred to the 
chair for a mere clatter of words and syllogisms, 
and is no forther engaged to any argument what. 
am ay he shall jo his own judgment approve 

it: nor yet is arguing a wade, where the liberty of 
recantation and getting off upon better thoughts, 
are to be sold for ready money 


1 nif Socrates and Acnippes ve commited any vt aguant 
smenner und onto, let nen tot veh hat Be aired to fo the 
Stans Tort wan by eat and dee Devehts that bey he tk 
Pega" Ciewe, Be Oi, at 
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‘Negus, ot omnia, que prencipta ct imperna ent, defendet, 

cents a cogins* 

If his governor be of my humour, he will form 
will t© be a very good and loyal subjecc to biz 
2, very affectionate to his person, and very 

stout in bis quarrel: but withal he will cocl in 

hhim the desire of having any other tie to his service 
than public duty. Besides several other incon- 
venianges that are incoossent with the tery 
every honest man ought to have, a man's jodg- 

Sot tang inted sat peapaned ty ae 

particular obligations, is either blinded and fess free 

to exercise its fusction, ar is blemished with in- 
gratitude and indiscretion. A man cbat is pure 

4 courtier, can neither have power nor will 10 5 

or think otherwise than favourably and well of a 

master, who, #9 many millions of other 

subjects, hag picked out hier with his own hand to 
fnouriah and advance ; this favour, and the profit 
flowing from it, must needs, and not without some 
show of reason, corrupt his freedom and dazzle 
him and we commonly see thee people spankin 
another kind of phrase than is ordinarily spoken by 
others af the same nation, though what they sayin 
that courtly language is not much to be believed. 
Let his conscience and virrue be eminently mani- 
feat in bi speaking, and have only reaton fr thle 
wide, Make him understand, that to acknowledge 
‘error he sball discover in his own argument, 
though only found out by himself, is an effect of 
judgment and sincerity, which ace the principal 
things he ia to seck after; chat obstinacy and 
contention are common qualities, most eppearing 
jn mean souls; that to revise and correct himself to 
1 MeGhea bdrines by soy nec at had efend all 
sainge ha ae preibeg sed cxjoand Na Cem Aen 
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forsake an unjust argument in the height and heat of 
disp, ac rae, great, and pilosophical quit 
Let him be advised, being in company, to have 
fe and ear in every corver: for [ find that the 
ces of greatest ‘re commonly seized 
upon by men that have least in them, 
the greatest fortunes are seldom accompanied with 
the ablest parts. [ have been present when, whilst 
they ax the upper end of the chamber have been 
‘only commenting the beauty of the arms, or the 
flavour of the wine, many things that have been 
very finely said at the lower end of the table have 
been lose and thrown away. Let him examine 
every man’s talent; a peasant, a bricklayer, a 
: one may learn something from every 
‘one of these in their several capacities, and some. 
thing will be picked out of their discourse whereof 
some wie may be made at one time or another : 
nay, even the folly and impertinence of others will 
contribute to his instruction. By observing the 
Braces and manncrt of all he sees, he will create 
to himself an emulation of the good, und a contempt 
of the bad. 

Let an honest curiosity be suggested to his fancy 
of being inquisitive after everything ; whatever there 
is singular and rare near the place where he is, let 
hhim go and see it; 2 fine house, « noble fountain, 
an eminent man, the where a battle has 
heen anciently fought, che passages of Cesar and 
Charlemagne >— 


“Qu tells st ent ple, que poi ab este, 
asin Uaics Gus bese oe feat" 


Let him inquire into the manners, revenues, and 
























What country ia botsd In fou, what lve ia akle wit bea, 
‘what wad serves Sires far Hay." Propertin, 53% 
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alliances of princes, things in themselves. very 
pleasant 10 learn, and very useful to know. 
Ja sig comrrsing wth nes Bene als, sod 
incipally, those who only live in the cecards of 
Elatory; be shat, by reading those books, coavesse 
with che great and heroic souls of the best ages 
idle and vain study 0 chose who make it 30 
it after a negligent manner, but to those 
whe dof with care out Sbarvenpe ta study of 
inestimable fruit and value; and the only study, as 
Plato reports, that the Lacedmonians reserved 
to themselves. What proft sball he not reap as 
(o the business of men, by reading the Lives of 
Phuarch? But, withal, jet my governor remember 
to what end his instructions are principally directed, 
and that he do not 30 much imprint ia his pupil's 
memory the date of the ruin of Carthage, as the 
manners of Hannibal and Scipio: nor #0 much 
where Marcellas died, a6 why it was unworthy of 
hhia duty that he died there. Let him not teach 
hhim s0 much the narrative parts of history as to 
judge them: the reading of my opinion, is 
ng tha of all ubers we apply ourselves unto 
with the most differing measure. [ bave read a 
bundred things in Livy that another has not, or not 
taken notice of at least; and Plutarch has'read a 
hundred more there than ever [ could find, or than, 
perudvantue, that author ever wrote to some itt 
merely a grammar study, to others the very anatomy 
Sr pli by Sikh io toe sha parse 
four human nature penetrate. There are in Plutarch 
many long discourses very worthy to be. carefull 
read and observed, for he is, in my opinion, of a 
others the greatest master in that kind of writing ; 
‘but there are a thousand others which he has only 
> Hippies Mair, 
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touched and glanced upon, where he only points 
with bis finger to direct us which way we ay 

‘if we will, and contents himself sometimes with 
‘giving only one brisk hit in the nicest article of the 

uestion, whence we are to grope out the rest. As, 
example, where he says’ thar the inhabitants of 
Asia came to be vassals t one only, for not having 
been able 4e pronounce one sylable which is, No, 
ich. sayin ‘gave perhaps matter” any 

orcasion to Ee Boetie’ ive bis“ 
Servitude." Only to see him 
act 

seem to amount even to that, is itself a whole 
qliscourse. ‘Tis to our prejudice that men of under 
scanding uid 80 immoderately affect brevity; n0 
Sovpbe cheir reputation is the better by it, bur in the 
amen oe te wane, Flat tad iter 

ould ap judgment than commen 

Yarowledge, and had rather leave us with an appetite 
to qeat more, than glutted with that we have 
ready read. “He knew very well, that a man may 
akon much even upon the best subjects, and that 
‘Riesandridas justly reproached him who mude very 
good but too long speeches to the Ephori, when he 
‘aid: “© stranger! thou speakest the things thou 
sthouldst speak, buc not as thou shouldst speak 
them.”? Such as have lean and sparc bodies stuff 
themselves out with clothes; so they who are de- 
fective in matter endeavour co make amends with 
words 

+ Bore, Sula n Penge tt Nowe 159, 4 
ig6p ts want a Seyi 
oS, Pea et tee we eae 
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Homan unde marvelloualy ent 
by dally conversation with men, for we are ober, 
‘wise, compressed and beaped up in ourselves, an 
Have our aight limhed to che length of cor own 
noses. One asking Socrates of what country he 
was, he did not make answer, of Athens, but of the 
world"; he whose imagination was fuller and wider, 
embraced the whole world for his country, and 
‘extended his sociery and friendship to all mankind 
Dias de ed of my lage repped sl oe 
che vines of my village are nipped with the 
frost, ny parla pelest presently conckes, that the 
indignation of God has gone out against all the 
human race, and that the cannibals have already 
‘ot the pip. Who is it that, seeing the havoc of 
these civilwars of ours docs not cry ott, that the 
machine of the world is near dissolution, and that 
the day of judgment is at hand; without consider- 
ing. chat many worse things have been seen, and 
that in the meaatime, people are, veny mery in a 
thousand other parts of the earth for all this? For 
‘my part, considering the licence and imapunity that 
always attend such commotions, [ wonder 
so moderate, and that there is no more 
done. To him who feels the bailstones patter 
about his ears, the whole hemisphere appears to be 
in storm and temapest : like the ridiculous Savoyard, 
who said very gravely, that if that simple king of 
France could have managed bis fortune as he should 
have done, be might in time beve come to have 
been steward of the household to the duke his 
master: the fellow could not, in his shallow imagina- 
tion, conceive that chere could be anything greater 
than a Duke of Savoy. And, in truth, we are all 
of us, insensibly. im this error, an error of @ very 
* Glen, Fase Ques.» 371 Phaarch, Om Br, «4. 
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st weight and very pernicious consequence. 

jut whoever shall represent to his fancy, as in a 

pte, tha great image of oor ‘mother nature, in 
ex full majesty and iustce, whoever in her face 

shall read 30 general and so constant a variety, 
whoaver shall observe kimeel{ in that figure, and 








the whole, that man alone is able to value things 
aegording to their ue estimate and grandeur 
is great which some do yet multiply 
as seversl species under one. genus, is the mirror 
therein we are to behold ourselves, to be able 10 
know ourselves as we ought so do in the true bias. 
In short, 1 would have this to be the book my 
young gentleman should study with the most atten 
tion. So many humours, so many sects, 30 many 
ments, opinions, laws, and customs, teach us 
To judge aright of our own, and inform our under- 
standing to discover its imperfection and_natural 
infirmity, which is no trivial specclation. So many 
spurations of states and kingdoms, and so many 
urns and revolutions of public fortune, will make 
us wise enough to make no great wonder of our 
‘own, So many great names, so many famous 
vietories ond conquests drowned and swallowed in 
oblivion, render our hopes ridiculous of eternising 
our names by the takiog of balf-a-score of light 
horse, or a benroost, which only derives its memory 
it ‘The pride and arrogance of s0 many 
foreign pomps, the infated majesty of 20 many 
courts and gratdeurs, accustom and fortify our 
sight without closing our eycs to behold the lustre 
our own: eo many trilions of men, bere before 
tus, encourage us not to fear to go scek sud 
company in the other world: and 6o of che rest, 
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Pythagoras was wast to say,' that our life resembles 
the great and populous assembly of the Olympic 
games, wherein iepcritee body, tha they 
may cary away ‘of the prize: others bring 
merchandise to sell there are also some 
(aad thoes none of the wort sor) who germs no 
other advantage than only to look on, and consider 
how and why everything is done, and to be 
spectators of the lives of other men, thereby the 
Detter to judge of and regulate their 

To examples may filly be: all che profitable 
discourses of philosophy. to which all buroan actions, 
sc heir beat rule, ought tobe expecially directed 

es 











@ scholar shall be tas 
“Qld eves ede vier gp 
z fas opiate: 








whut it is to kaow, and what to be ignorant ; what 
Ought to be the end and design of study; what 
valour, temperance, and este te: the ifierence 
betwixt ambition and avarice, servitude and subjec- 
tion, licence and liberty ; by what token a suan may 
know true and solid contentment; how far death, 
affiction, and disgrace are to be apprehended : 
vy EE eda i ees 

what secret springs we move, and the reason 
‘of our various agitations and ireesolutioné : for, 
methinks the first doctrine with which one should 
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season bis understanding, ought to be that which 
regulates his manners and his sense; that teaches 
hhim to kaow himself, and how both well to die and 
well to live. Amongst the liberal sciences, let us 
begin with that which makes us free; not that they 
do not all serve in some measure to the instruction 
and use of life, as all ocher things in some sort also 
do; but let us make choice of chat which directly 
and professedly serves to that end. If wo are once 
able to restrain the ofices of human life within 
their just and natural limits, we shall find that 
‘moat of the scieaces in use are of no great use to 
us, and even in those that are, thar there are many 
very unnecessary cavities and dilatations whi 
we had better let alone, and, following Socrates’ 
direction, limie the course of our studies to those 
things only where is « true und real utility — 
‘Supers wade 

Ineipe! Qui cect: vend prorat barat, 

Rosieus expecta, dum defeat revi a ie 

[biter ibeter in ome vos crue." 
great foclery to teach our children :—~ 

“Quid moveant Pisces, mnimosaque sna Leoni, 

owe et Hesperié qed Capescormes ages,” 
the knowledge of the stars and the motion of the 
eighth sphere before their own : 
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searching out the secrets of the stars, having desth 
or slavery continually before my eyes?” for the 
kings of Persia were at that time preparing to 
invade his country. Every one ought to say thos, 
“Being assaulted, 25 1 am by ambition, avarice, 
temerity, superstition, and having within so wany 
‘other enemies of life. shall I go ponder over the 
world's changes?” 

After having taught him what will make him 
more wise and good, you may then entertain him 
with the elements of logic, physics, geometry, 
Thetorl ae the scence mfich be shalt Sen ig 
self most ineline to, his nt being beforehand 
formed and fit to chouse, he will quickly rake his 
own, The way of instructing him ought to be 
sometimes by discourse, and sometimes by reading ; 
sometimes his governor shall pot the author him- 
self, which he shall think swost proper for him, into 
hig’ hands, and sometimes only the marrow and 
substance of it; and if himself be not conversant 
‘enough in books to tum to all the fine discourses 
the books contain for his there may ome 
man of learning be joined to him, that upon every 
‘occasion sball supply him with what he stands in 
need of, to furnish it to bis And who can 
doubt but that this way of teaching is much more 
easy and natural than that of Gaza,tin which the 
precepts are so intricate, and co harth, and the 
words so vaio, lean, and insignificant, that there is, 
1a hold to be taken of them, nothing thet quickens 
and elevates the wit and fancy, whereas here the 
mind has what to feed upon and to digest. This 
Seuit, therefore, is not only without comparison, 
‘much more fair and beautiful ; but will also be 
much mare early ripe. 

2 Theodore Gana rector ofthe Academy of Fearn 
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‘Tie a thovsand pities that matters should be at 
such a pass in this age of ours, that philosophy, 
‘even with men of understanding, should be looked 
upon as a vain and fantastic name, a thing of no 
‘use, no value, either in opinion or effect, of which 
U chink those ergotisms and petty sophisti 
prepostessing the avenues to it, are the cause. 
People are ‘much to blame xo represent it to 
children for a thing of so difficult access, and with 
‘a frowning, grim, and formidable aspect, Who 
is it that has droguised it chus, with this false, pale, 
and ghostly countenance? There is nothing more 
ry, more gay, more frolic, and 1 had like 10 have 
said, more wanwon. She preaches nothiog but 
feastiog and jollity: a melancholic anxious look 
‘shows that she does not inhabit there. Demetrius 
the grammarian finding in the temple of Delphos 
a knot of philosophers set chatting together, said 
to them, Either 1am much deceived, or by 
your cheerful and pleasant countenances, you ate 
engaged in no very deep discourse.” To which 
fone. of them, Heracleon the Megarean, replied: 
Tit for sich as are puzzled about inquiring 
whether the future tense of the verb Bide be 
spelt with a double », or that hunt after the 
derivation of the comparatives ysipor and Baroy, 
and the superlatives xeperor and Bnew, 10 knit 
thei brows whilst discoursing of their science ; 
but 2s to pl ical discourses, they always 
yert and cheer up those that entertain them, 
and never deject them or make them sad"* 
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"Depreadas anim tormenta atenis i mgro 


‘Cexpore; depreodas ct grediay must Sram 
‘ode Babitwesfaciea”* er: 

‘The soul that lodges, ought to be 

of such a constitution of 2s to tender the 


body in like manner healthful too; she ought to 
‘make her tranquility and satisfaction shine 40 at 
© appear without, and her contentment ought to 
fashion the curward behaviour to ber own Boul 
and consequently to fortify it with @ graceful 
confidence, an active and joyous carriage, and 
@ serene and contented countenance. ‘The most 
manifest sign of wisdom is a continyal cheerful- 
ness ; her state is like that of chings in the regions 
above the moon, always clear and serene.” 
Baroco and Banipton’ that render their disciples 
4p dirty and ill-favoured, and not she ; they do not 
so much as know her but by hearsay. What! It 
she that calms and appeaser the storms and 
tempests of the soul, and who teaches famine and 
fevers to laugh and sing ; and that, not by certain 
imaginary epicycies, but by natural and manifest 
reasons. She has virtue for her end, which it not, 
6 the schooimen say, situate epon the suit 
of a perpendicular, inaccessible precipice : 
such ag have hher find ber, quite on 
the contrary, to be seated in a fair, fruidul, and 
flourishing plain, whence she easily discovers all 
things below; to. which place any one may, how 
fer arrive, if he know Bot the way. through 
shady, green, and sweetly flourishing avenues, 
a pleasant, easy, and smooth descent, Hike that of 
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the celestial vault, "Tis for not having frequented 
this supreme, this beantifil, trinasphact, end amiable, 
this equally delicious and courageous virtue, this £0 
fessed and implacable enemy to anxiety, sorrow, 

fear, and constraint, who, having nature for her 
Aide, has fortune and pleasure for her sorpaniong 

they have gone, according to their own weak 
Imagination, and created this ridiculous thi 
fal, querulous, despiteful, threatening. terrible image 
of ic to themselves and others, and placed it upon 
rock apart, amongst thorns and brambles, and made 
oF ahntgabin to argc peopl. 

But the governor that I would have, that is such 
a one as knows it to be his duty to possesr his 
pupil with as much or more affection than rever- 
‘ence to virtue, will be able to inform him, thet the 
posts? have evermore accommodated themselves 
to the public humour, and make him sensible, that 
the gods kave planted more toil and sweat in the 
avenues of the cabinets of Veous than in those 
‘of Minerva. And when he shall once fnd him 
begin to apprehend, and shall represent to him 

jradamante or aa Angelica for a mistress, a 
natural, active, generous, and not a viragoish, but 
& manly beauty, ia comparison of a soft, delicate, 
srtifcial simpering, and afected form; the one in 
‘a heroic youth, wearing a glittering 

helmet, the other ticked up in curl and’ ribbons 
like a wanton minx; be will then lock upon his own 
affection as brave and masculine, when he shall 
choose quite contrary to that effeminate shepherd 
of Phrygia. 

‘Such a tutor will make a pupil digest this new 
fesson, that the height aod value of true virrue 
Hesiod Bor eaMie (Wark ond Deyn, ¥. 287. 
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consists in the facility, utility, and pleasure of its 
exercise; s0 far from difficulty, that boys, eswell 
a5 men, and the innocent as well as the subtle, may 
arake it their own ; itis by order, and not by force, 
that it is to be acquired. Socrates, her first minion, 
is s0 averse to all manner of violence, as totally to 
throw it aside, to slip into the more oatural facility 
of her own progress; ‘tis the nursing mother of 
all human pleasures, who in rendering them just, 
renders them also pureand permanent; in modera 
ing them, keeps them in Breath and ‘appetite ; in 
interdieting those which she berself refuses, whets 
gut desire to those that she cllows; and, like & 
kind and liberal mother, abundantly allows all that 
‘nature requires, even to satiety, if not to lassitude ; 
unless we mean to say that tbe regimen which eto 
the toper before he has drunk himself drunk, the 
fluson before he hax eaten to a wurflt, and the 
lecher before he has got the pox. is an enemy to 
pleasure. If the ordinary fortone fail, she does 
without it, and forms snother, wholly her own, not 
fo fickle and unsteady as the other. She can be 
rich, be potent and wise. and knows how to lie 
upon soft perfumed beds: she loves life. beauty, 
glory. and health: but ber proper and’ peculiar 
office is to know how to regulate the use of all 
these good things, and bow to lose them without 
concern: an office much more noble than trouble- 
some, and without which the whole course of life 
f eral rules wad domed ad hee 
is indeed, that men may justly represent those 
monsters upon rocks and precipice 

1 this pupil shall bappen to be of sa contrary a 
disposition, that be bad rather hear a tale of a tub 


thaa the true narrative of some noble expedition or 
some wise and learned discourse; who at the beat 
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of drum, that excites the youthful ardour of bit 
‘companions, leaves that 10 follow another that calls 
to a motris or the beers; who would not wish, and 
find it more delightful end more excellent, to return 
all dust and sweat victorious from a battle, tbao 
from tennis or from a ball, with the prize of those 
exercises; I sce no other remedy. but that he be 
‘bound prentice in sowe good town to ican to make 
minced pies, though he were the son of a duke; 
according 19 Plato's that children are to 
be placed out and disposed of, not according ta the 
‘wealth, qualities, or condition of the father, but 
according to the faculties and the capacity of their 
own souls, 
Since philosophy is that which instrocts us to 
live, and that jolancy has there its lessons as well 
‘as other ages, why is it not communicated to 
children betinies ?— 
“Ue ot all utr ej ous, a propcanduyo ar 
Fingendes toe foe rae mn 
They begin to teach us to live when we have 
almost done living. A hundred students have got 
the pox before they bave come to read Aristotle's 
lecture on temperance, Cicero said, that though 
hhe should live two men's ages, he should never find 
pore to study the lyri Boa and 1 find these 
isters yet more ly unprofitable. The 
boy we would breed bas a eal less time to 
spare; he owes but the first fifteen or sixteen years 
OF bis Hig to education; the remainder is due to 
action. Let us, therefore, employ that short time 
ino instruction. "Away with the thorny 
subtleties of dialectics; they are abuses, things by 
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Sowphicl Saeouec fare how righ to 
Plain philosophical dis bow rightly 10 
choose, and then rightly to apply them: they are 
more easy to be understood than one of Boceascio's 
navels; a child from nurse is much more capable of 
them, than of learting to read or to write. Phil. 
osophy has discourses proper for childhood, 25 well 
as for the decrepit age of men. 

Lam of Plutarch’s mind, that Aristotle did not 
50 much trouble his great disciple with the knack 
of forming syllogisats, or with the elements of 
Geometry. ae with ffasing into bim good precepts 
concerning valour, animnity, temper- 
ance, and the costempr of Tear and with this ie 
munition, sent him, wilst yet a boy, with no more 
than thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, 
and but forty-two thousand crowns, to subjugate 
the empire of the whole earth. For the other 
acts and sciences, be says, Alexander bighly in- 
deed commended their excellence and chart, and 
had them in very great bonour and esteem, but not 
ravished with thee t0 that degree as ta be tempted 
to affect the practice of them in bis own perton:— 








Epicurus, in the beginning of his letter to 
Menicusy mays, That nether tbe youngest 
should refuse to or the ol 
Zoe Wins See care, sees sc 

to imply, that eit! time of living happily is 
‘Rot yet come. or that it is already past. And yet, 
for all that, i would not have this pupil of ours 
imprisoned and made a slave to bis book; nor 

1 Sec ben, young mes an old on, x crane tothe mind, 
aids eatin ft easetble grey Bure" Poran, © 
 bigeene Lowen 1a 
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would I have him given up to the morosity and 
melancholic humour of 2 sour UI-natured pedant 
T would not have his spirit cowed and subdued, 
by applying hima tothe rack. end tormenting him, at 
some de fourteen or fiteea hours a, day, and 20 
make a packhorse of him. Neither should I think 
it good, when, by reason of a solitary and melan- 
cholic complexion, he is discovered 10 be overmuch 
addicted (0 his book, t nourish that humour in 
him for that renders him uafit for civil conversa- 
tion, and diverts him from beter employments, 
And bow many have 1 stea in my time toully 
‘brutitied by an immoderate thirst after knowledge? 
Carteades was 40 besotted with it, that he would 
not find time 0 much as to comb his head or to 
pare hs nila | Neither would} have his generous 
manners spolied and corrupted by the inciviity an 
furbariam of chose of another. The French wisdom 
was anciently turned into proverb: "Early, but of 
no continuance.” And, in teuth, we yet see, that 
nothing can be more ingenious and pleasing than 
the children of France ; but they ordinarily deceive 
the hope and expectation that have been conceived 
of them: and grown up to be men, have nothing 
extraordinary or worth taking notice of: 1 have 
heard mea of good uoderstanding say, these col- 
leges of ours to which we rend our young people 
{and of which we have but too many) make thein 
twuch animals as they are. 
Bot to our little monsieur, a closet, a garden, 
the, table, is bed, solide, and company, morning 
and evening, all hours shall be the same, and 
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08 to him a study; for philosophy, who, as the 
Fee a bene nd amor al 
fe et a a 
jn everythiog, “The orator Isocrates, being at a 
fe sated to speak of his art, all the company. 
rene spal hear a ge cy 
is not now a time,” said he, “te do what ! can 
that which it is now time to do, I can- 
eter sae, 
i bio outa Sas ot aoe 
good cheer, had been very unreasonable 
and improper, and as much might have been said of 
all the other sciences. But as to what concerns 
Philosophy, chat part of it at least that treats of 
‘man, and of his offices and duties, it has been the 
‘common opinion of all wise men, that, out of respect 
to the sweetness of her conversation, she is ever to 
be admitted in all sports and entertainment ‘And 
Plato, having invited her to bis feast, we see afer 
how gentle and obliging s manner, accommodated 
‘both to time and place, she entertained the company, 
though io a discourse of the highest and most 
important nature:— 


“ diqat pauperbas prodeat, locuplettbes mont 
aesbagee Dood 


Be nepleri, yon pore 
By this method of instruction, my young pupil will 
In much more and beter ewployed han ie flowy 
of the college are. But as the steps we take in 
‘walking to and fro in a gallery, though three times 
as many, do not tire a man s0 much as those we 
employ in a formal journey, so our lesson, as it 
‘were accidentall ng, without any set obliga- 
on of time or place, and faling naturally Sota every 

1 Ei prt fost sod rch te end eet, wit equally ut 
cud und Joung” Horace, ERLE _ 
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action, will insensibly insinuate itself. By which 
means our very exercises and recreations, running, 
‘wrestling, music, dancing, hunting, riding, and 
fencing, will prove to be a good part of our study. 
T would have bis outward fashion and mien, and 
the disposition of his Timbs, formed at the same 
time with bis mind. "Tis aot a soul, ‘is not a 
body that we are training up, but a mao, and we 
fought not f0 divide hie as Plato says, we 
art not to fashioa one without the other, but make 
them draw together like two horses harnessed to a 
roach. By which saying of his, docs he not seem 
to allow more time for, and to take more care of 
exercises for the body, and to hold that the mind, 
in a good proportion, does her business at the 
same time t00? 

‘As to the rest, this method of education ought 
to be carried on with a severe sweetness, quite 
contrary to the practice of our pedants, who, instead 
of tempting and alluring children to letters by apt 
and gentle ways, do in truth present nothing before 
thers "bus, rode' and ferles, horror and rocky 
Away with this violence! away with eis compul- 
sion! thaa which, I certainly believe nothing raore 
dulls and degenerates a well-descended nature. If 
you would have bim apprehend shame and chastise 
‘ment, do not harden him to them: joure him to 
hheat ‘and cold, to wind and aun, and to dangers 
Ghat he ought to despise; wean him from all 
efieminicy and delicacy in clothes and lodging, 
eating and drinking ; accustom him to everything, 
Gat fe may not be a Sir Paris, a carperccaighh, 
‘but a sinewy, bardy, and vigorous young man. T 
have ever from a child to the age wherein I now 
am, been of this opinion, and am still constant 10 
ic.” Butamongst other things, the strict government 
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of mast of our clleges has evermore dspleured ms 
peradventure, they might have erred less perniciously 
onthe indulgent ide. ‘Tisa real house of correction 
of imprisoned youth. They are made debauched 
by being punished before they are so. Do but 
come in when they are about dieir lesson, and you 
shall bear nothing but the ourcries of boys under 
execution, with ihe Ghundering’ noise of their 
pedagogues drunk with fury. A very prety way 
fla te"tempe theso tender and timaroca soula to 
Jove their book, with a furious countenance, and 
rod in hand!’ A cursed and pernicious way of 

proceeding! Besides what Quiotilian bas. ve: 
‘well observed,> that this itaperious authority is 
ften attended by very dangerous consequences, 
and particularly oar way of chastising. How much 
more decent would it be to s¢e their clastes strewed 
with green leaves and fine flowers, than with the 
Bloody stumps of birch and willows? Were it left 
to my ordering, 1 should paint the school with the 
pictures of joy and gladness; Flora and the Graces, 
a the philpopher Speusippat did hat Where 
their profi is, let them there bave their pleasure 
too. ‘Such viands as are proper and wholesome 
for children, should be sweetened with sugar, and 
such as are dangerous to them, embittered ‘with 
gall Tis marvellous ro se how soleus Plato 
in in his Laws concerning the gaicty and diversion 
of the, youth of bis city. and how mach and een 
1¢ enlarges upon the races, sports, songs, leaps, 
and dances: of which, be says, that antiquity has 
iven the ordering and particularly 10 
the gods themselves, ta Apollo, Minerva, and the 
Muses, He insists long upon, and is very particular 

3 ison atk 
1 Dlogesea bac fet 
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in, giving innumerable precepts for exercises; but 
a8 eb the lettered acencts, says very litle, and only 
seems pariclaiy 19 recommend poetry upon the 
‘account of musi 





is to be avoided, as inconsistent with civil society, 
Who wovld not be astonished at so strange © 
constitution ax that of Demophoon, steward ta 
Alexander the Great, who sweated in the shade 
‘and shivered in the aun?! I kave seen those who 
have mua from the smell of a mellow apple with 
{greater precipitation than from a harquebuss shot ; 
Others altaid of a mouse ; others vomit at the sight 
of cream ; others ready to swoon at the making of 
‘a feather bed ; Germanicus could neither endure 
the sight nor the crowing of a cock. 1 will not 
deny, but that there may, peradventure, be some 
occult cause and natural aversion in theve cases; 
but, ia my opinion, a man might conquer it, if he 
took it in time. Precept has in this wrought 60 
effectually upon me, though not without some paint 
‘on my part, I confess, that beer excepted, my ap- 
petite accommodates itself indiflerentiy to all sorts, 
of diet. 

‘Young bodies are supple ; one should, therefore, 
jn that age bend and ply them to all fashions and 
customs: and provided a man can contain the 
Appetite and the will within their doe limits, let a 
Young man, i Gods mame, be rendered Bt fr all 
ations a ‘companies, even to debauc 
and excess, if need be; that is, where he shall do 
it out of complacency to the customs of the place. 
Let him be able 10 do everything, but love to 


do nothing but what The philosophers 
themselves donot jel Saltathenes for forfeiting 
* Sextus Bepirican, Byron Hypatyp i. 4 
8 
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the favour of his eascer Alexander the Great, by 
refusing to pledge him cup of wine. Let him 
play, wend e: nay, 1 woul 
Hee aka Geen ir hs debauthen too tnd (Oe the 
rest of the company, and to excel his companions 
in ability ond vigour, and that he may oot give 
over doing it, either through defect of power or 
knowledge bow to doi, bat ioe want of wil? 


“* Mlram iterent,utnam paceare siguis soli a meseiat"* 


1 thought 1 pasted a compliment upon a lord, ax 
fre fm those ccaer a any ame in Franc, 
‘asking him a great ver 
Chpany how many tine se his eh bed been 
drunk in Germany, in the time of his being there 
about his Majesty's affairs; which he also_ took 
ag it was intended, and made answer, “Three 
times"; and withal told us the whole’ story of 
his debauches. ( know some who, for want of 
this faculty, have found a great inconvenience in 
negotiating with that nation. I have often with 
3. admiration reflected upon the wonderful con- 
stitution of Alcibiades, who so easily could tran 
form bimself to £0 various fashione without any 
eludes to is health: one, while outdoing the 
ersian pomp and luxury, and another, the Lace- 
Seemonian austerity and feogality as reforme 
Sparta, as voluptuous in Tonia: 


“ Oania Avatppom deceit exlor, et satay et e."* 


1 would have my pupil to be such an coe: 





















Book I. Institution of Children 
Minter, vise scenes dete 
‘Pemosamgoe fart om inconcin somgue."? 

‘These are my lessons, and he who puts them in 
practice shall reap more advantage than he who his 
mad then read to him only, and so only knows 
them. If you see him, you kear him; if you hear 
him, you see him. God forbid, says one in Plato, 
that to pilosopise were only vo red x great many 
‘books, and to learn the arts. 

“Fane ampliinaes caniem evion bene venti dvipizam, 
‘ita maga qoum lien prnegant iat.” 
Leo, prince of Phlius, asking Heraclides Ponticus® 
of what art or science he made profession: "[ 
kno aa be, Sunidier art nor bain bur od 
a philosopher.” = Lin nes that, 
tlie Sgtoras, he sual press to Selnothy’ 
"") therefore,” answered he, “pretend to it with so 















much the more reason.” jas entreated that 
he would read a certain book to him: “ You are 
pleasant,” said be choose those figs that are 





frye and natural, and’ not coe that are painted: 

why do you sot also choose exercises which are 

‘naturally tebe, eather than those written?” 
‘The lad will not so much get bis lesson by heart 

a he wll practi ithe wil repeet iin bia actons 

We shall discover if there be prudence in his 

exercises, if there be sincerity and justice in his 
4.4 sl adaia Bin wha sufeingsovert ih» tre cea 
uunged frame 


fume heccts Ny aad Be bere eth prs oat 
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deportment, if there be grace and judgment in his 
speaking; if there be constancy in bie sicko 
there 





‘be modesty in bis mirth, temperance in his 
pleasures, order in his domestic econoany, indifference 
fa palen wether what he eas or drints be fe 
or fish, wine or water -— 






The conduct of our lives is the true 
Soctrine. Zeuxidamus, to one who asked him, why 
the Lacedamonians did not commit their constitu: 
tions of chivalry to writing, and deliver them to 
their young men to read, made answer, that it was 
because they would inure them to action, and not 
amuse them with words. With such a one, after 
fifteen or sixteen years’ study, compare one of our 
college Latinists, who has thrown away 6o much 

¢ 1n nothing but learning to speak. ‘The world 
fy nothing but babble; and 1 bardly ever yet saw 
that man who did pot rather pre too much, than 
speak too little. And yet half of our age ix em- 
beazled this way : we are kept four or five years 10 
learn words only, and to tack them together into 
clauses; as many more to form them into a long 
Aivcourse, divided into four or five part 
five years, at least, to learn succinctly to 
Interweave them afver a subtle and intricate manner: 
let us leave all this to those who make a profession 
of it 

Going one day to Orleans, 1 met in that plain 
on this Side Cléry.* two teachers who were coming 
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to Bordeaux, about fifty paces distant from one 
another; and, a good way further behind them, 1 
discovered a troop of horse, with a gentleman at 
the head of them, who was the late Monsieur le 
Comte de ta Rochefoueasld. One of my people 
inquired of the foremost of these masters of arts, 
‘who that gentleman was that came afier him ; he, 
having not scen the tain that followed afer, and 
thinking his companion was meant, plearantly 
answered, “He is not @ gentleman ; he Regan 
marian; and | am a logician.” Now we who, quite 
contrary, do not here pretend to breed a grammurian 
or a logician, but « genticman, let us Teave them to 
abuse their leisure; our business lies elsewhere, 
Let but our pupil be well furnished with things, 
‘words will follow but two fast; be will pull them 
after him if they do not voluntarily follow. I have 
observed some to make excuses, that they cannot 
‘express themselves, and pretend to have their fancies 
fail of a great many very fine things, which yet, for 
want of eloquence, they cannot utter: ‘tis a mere 
shift, and nothing else. Will you know what [ 
Chink of? kink they are nothing but shadows 

some imperfect images and conceptions thet they 
know not what to male of within, nor consequently 
bring out ; they do not yet themselves understand 
what they would be at. and if you but observe 
how they baggle and stammer upon the point of 
parturition, you will soon conclude, thar their labour 
Is not to delivery, but about conception, and that 
they are but licking their formless embryo. For 
my part, I hold, and Socrates commands it, that 

ever has io his mind a sprightly and clear 











imagination, he will ‘it well enough in one 
kind of tongue o and, if be be dumb, by 
signs — 
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"Verbaque pitts tem on fit sequent 
‘And as another as poetically says in his prose — 
"Quem res aces cczuparere, vetbaambiont,” 
and this other :— 
puro verb mpiont"¢ 


He knows nothing of ablative, conjunctive, sub- 
tamiv. of ramuer, oo crore shan ha lace, oF & 
fishwife of the Petit Poat; and yet these will give 
you a bellyful of talk, if you wil bear them, and 
peradventure shall trip ax little in their language 
as the best wasters of art in France. He knows 
no thetoric, nor how in a preface to bribe the 
benevolence of the courteous reader; neither does 
he care to know it, Indeed all this fine decoration 
of printing i aly ced by the tue oe simple 
bunt truth shes serve only to 
ua he rlgar of theneclves capa of ore 
solid and outriive diet gx Aper very evidently 
demonstrates in Tacit ambassadors. of 
Samos, prepared with a long and elegant eration 
came to Cleomenes, king of Spares (0 incite bi 
to a war against the tyrant es: who, after 
fetid neal tee with 
and patience, gave them 
exordiam, I remember i Got, aor, consequently the 
middle of yor {and for what conceras your 
conclision, 1 will not do what you desire 
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ety answer this, methinks and» pack of leaned 
orators most sweetly gravelied. And what did the 
slbee nan aap ERE Mikenana were to choose 
‘one of two architects for a very great building they 
hhad designed: of these, the first, a pert affected 
fellow, his service in a long premeditated 
discourse upon the subject of the werk in hand, 
land by bie Gratory inclined the voices of the pec 
in his favour; but the other in three words: "O 
Athenians, wbat chis maa says, I will do," When 
Cicero was in the height and heat of an eloquent 
arangue, many were struck with admiration | but 
Cato only laughed saying, » We have a sth. 
making consul."* Let ft go before, or come after, 
a good sentence or a thing well sid, is always io 
season: if ie neither suit well with what went 
before, nor fas much coherence with what follows 
after, itis good in itselt. [am none of those who 
think tha good hyme makes a good, poem. Let 
hhim make short long, and long sbort if he will, “is 
‘ho great matter; if there be invention, and that the 
wit and judgment have well performed their offices, 
1 will say, here's @ good poet, bue an ill shy 
"Hanan rain, drut componr® verht."* 
Let a man, says Horace, divest his work of all 
method and measure :— 
“Tempra cota moder geod pit rive verb et 
or 


5 ae in Sn. 
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He will never the more lose himself for that ; the 
very pieces will be fine by themselves. Menander's 


ed 
vedy, that he had not ye 

jc is made, and ready,” said be, “all but the 
verses."* Having contrived the subject, and dis- 
owed the scones io his fancy, he took litle care 
for the rest. Since Ronsard and Du Bellay have 
iven reputation to our French poesy, every little 
labbles, for aught 1 see, swells his words as bigh, 
and makes his cadences very near ax harmonious 
as they — 





‘Plas wana, quam vale.”® 
For the vulgar, there were never so many poetasters 
as now; but though chey find it no hard matter 10 
imitate their ehyme, they yet fall infinitely short of 
ing the rch descriptions of the one, and the 

ce lavention of the other of these masters, 
Bar what will Become of our young gentleman, if 
he be attacked with the sophintic subtlety of some 
syllogism? “A ham makes a man drink; drink 
Quenches hrs: ego a am quenches, hire.” 
let him laugh at ic; it will be more discretion 
ve do, than to go about to anawer it*; oF let 
im borrow this pleasant evasion from Aristippus: 
id 1 trouble myself to untic that, which 
a gives me to much troable?"* One 
‘offering at this dialectic juggling against Cleanthes 
Cheysippes took bi shor saying” Reserve there 
‘baubles to play with children, and do not by such 
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fooleries divert the serious thoughts of a man of 
years.” If these ridiculous subtleties, 
Connor et alana whims 

as Cicero calls them, are designed to possess him 
with an watrath, they are dangerous; but if they 
signify no more than only 10 make bir laugh, } do 
not ace why a man need to be fortified against them. 
‘There are some 50 ridiculous, as to go.a mile out of 
their way to hook in ¢ fine word — 


“Ak qui nom vee eae apm, acd res etrinaeus acceso 
<qubor rae converse? 
‘And as another says :— 
"Qui aliejue rab deoare placentis, orator ad id, quod not, 
propos sito" i 
| for my part rather bring in a fine sentence by head 
and shoulders to Gt my purpose, than divert my 
designs to hunt after a sentence. On the contrary, 
fs are to serve, and to follow a man's purpose : 
and et Gascon come in play where French will 
not do. T would have chings so excelling. and 
so wholly possessing the imagination of him 
that hears, that he should have something else 
to do, than to think of words. The way of 
speaking that T love, is natural and plain, the 
i ig ad in speaking, and a sioewy and 
‘of expressing a man's self, short 
and pithy, not eo elegant and artificial as prompt 
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Fee demue siete, que fet"; 
rather bard than wearisome ; free from affect 
itregular, inconsinvous, and bold ; where ever 
males vp tome, body ot Ike = pala, 
preacher, oF rather & soldier like 
Ss as Sadi aie thes of je Cow 
and yet I see no reason why he should call it 60% 
U have ever been ready to imitate the negligent 
gacb, which is yet ‘amongst the young 
men of our time, to wear my cloak on one shoulder, 
‘iy cap on one side, a stocking in disorder, which 
seems to express a kind of haughty disdain of these 
exotic ornaments, and a contempt of the artificial ; 
but I find this negligence of much better use in the 
form of “peaking All affectation, particalany in 
the Freach gaiety and freedom, is ungraceful in a 
Courter, and in a monarchy every gentleman ot 
to be fashioned according to tbe court codel 
which reason, an eagy and aural ongligense toes 
well. I no more like a web where the knots and 
seams are to be seen, than a fine figure, so delicate, 
‘that a man may tell all the bones asd veins =— 
"up eins opera tei, ta tet eigen "* 
i inganess nl geek pals nT 
‘That aiseciae prejudices the cubject it would 
advance, that wholly attracts us to itself, And ax 
fn our outward habit, ‘tis @ cdiculous effeminacy to 
distinguish ourselves by a particular and unosual 
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guib or fashion: 0 in , to study new 
Bisse sd lls woes Hak on of crest 
se, is froma and scholastic ambition. 
May 1 be bound to speak wo other language shat 
what is spoken in the market-places of Paris! 
Aristophanes the an was quite out, when, 
he repechended Epicurus for his plain way of 
delivering bimaeth and the design of his, oratory, 
which was only perspicuity of speech! ‘The imiti- 
tion of words, by its own facility, immediately 
dispertes itself through a whole people; but the 
imitation of inventing and fly applying those words 
is of a slower pro The generality of readers, 
for having foond The robe, very misaking'y 
imagine they bave the same body and inside too, 
whereas force and sinews are never to be borrowed ; 
the gloss and outward ornament, that is, words and 
clocution, may. Most of those I converse, with, 
speak the same language I here write ; but whether 
they think the same thoughts I cannot say. The 
Athenians, says Plato, stody fulness and elegancy 
(of speaking: the Lacedsemonians affeet brevity, 
and those of Crete to aim more at the fecundity of 
conception than the fertility of specch : and these 
are the best. Zeno used to say that he had two 
sorts of disciples, one that he called pdsAvyors, 
curious to learn things, and these were his favourites: 
the other, Aeyepess, that cared for nothing but 
words. Not that fine speaking is not a very good 
and commendable quality ; but not s0 excellent and 
$0 necessary as some would make it; and 1 am 
seandalised that our whole life should be spent ia 
nothing else. 1 would frst understand my own 
Janguage, and that of my neighbours, with whom, 
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No doubt but Greek and Latin are very 
ornaments, and of very great tse, but we buy tem 
too dear. "I will here decover ove way, wich bes 
been ‘experimented in my own person, by which 
they are wo be fad ‘ater cheap and uh may 
make use of iras will. My late fatber baving made 
the most precise inquiry tha any man could possibly 
make artongst cven of the greatest learniog 
judgment, of an exact method of education, was 
y them ‘cautioned of this inconvenience then in 
fe, and made to believe, that the tedious time we 
applied to the learning of the tongues of them who 
Thad them for nothing, was the sole cause we could 
fot arrive to the grandeur of soul and perfection 
of knowledge, of the ancient Greeks and Romane, 
1 do not, bowever, believe that to be the only cause, 
So it i, that the expedient my father found out for 
this was, thar in my infancy, and before { began to 
Speak be commitied me 20 the care of a German, 
tho alace died a famous physician in France, totally 
Jpnorant of our language, and very well versed in 
an, This man, whom be tad sent for expres, 
and who was paid very highly, bad me coatinval 
in bis rms; he had with him also joined two 
thers, of ilerie learning, o autend te, and to 
relieve Kim; these spoke to me in no otber language 
tur Lutin. As to the reat of bis household, st was 
an inviolable rule, that neither himself, nor ™} 
mother, nor valet, nor chambermald, ahovld 9 
tinything ia my coorpany, but mae Latin mords aa 
cach one had learned roca wid me T's nt 
to be imagined how great an advantage this 
to the while family | ny father andy mother by 


+ Thane, 
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this means learned Latin enough to understand it 
perfectly well, and to speak it to such a degree a 
twas sufficient for any necessary use; as also those 
Of the servants did who were most frequently with 
me. In short, we Latioed i at such a rate, that it 
overflowed to all the neighbouring villages, where 
there yet remain, that bave established themselves 
custom, several Latin appellations of artisans and 
ir tools. As for what concerns myself, [ was 
above six years of age before I understood either 
French or Perigordia, any more than Arabic: and 
‘without art, book, grammar, or precept, whipping. 
‘or the expense of 2 tear, 1 had, by that time, learned 
to speak as pure Latin as my master himself, for 1 
had no meass of mixing it up with any other. TF, 
for example, they were to give me a theme after 
the college fashion, they gave it to others in French ; 
but to me they were to give it in bad Latin, to turn 
it into that which was good. And Nicolas Grouchy, 
who wrote a book De Comitiis Romanorsm : 
Guillaume Guerente, who wrote a comment upon 
Aristotle: George Buchanan, that great Scottish 
: and Marc Antoine Muret (whom both France 
land [taly have acknowledged for the best orator of 
his teh my domestic totors, have all of them often 
told me that { had in my infancy that language so 
very fluent and ready, that they were afraid to enter 
into discourse with me. And particularly Buchanan, 
whom 1 since saw atteoding the late Mareschal de 
Brisaac, then told me, that he was about to write 
4 treatise of education, the example of which he 
intended 10 take from mine; for he was then tutor 
to that Comte de Brinne who afterward proved 0 
vallant and so brave a gentleman, 
As to Greek, of which T have guasi no know- 
edge, my father designed to have it taught me by 
430 
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ar, but a new way. and by way of sport; rollin 
ous dedensioas ‘wo sod fro after the manner of 
those who, by certain games of tables, learn 
geometry aad arithmetic." For he, amongst other 
Fules, had been advised to ouke me relied science 
and duty by an unforced will, and of my own 
voluntary motion, and to educate my soul in all 
liberty and delight, without any severity or con- 
int; which be was an observer of to such a 
ition, if ¥ may say so, that 
ig of opinion that it troubles and disturbs 
the brains’ of children suddenly to wake chem ia 
the motniog, and to soatch them violently and 
over-hastily: from sleep (wherein they are much 
‘more profoundly involved than we}, he caused me 
to be wakened by the sound of some musical 
instrument, and was never unprovided of a 
‘musician for that purpose. By this example 
may judge of che rest, this alone being sufficient 
to recommend both the prudence and the affection 
of $0 good a father, who is not to be blamed if he 
did not reap fruits answerable to so exquitite @ 
culture, Of thi, two things were the cause: Sra, 
sterile and icrproper soil; for, though 1 was 
8 strong and healhfal consittion, and of 3 dis- 
Position tolerably sweet and tractable, yet I was, 
‘withal, 30 heavy, idle, and indisposed, that they 
‘could not rouse me from my sloth, not even to get 
ime out to play. What I saw, ] saw clearly enough, 
and under this heavy coerplexion nourished a bold 
imagination and opinions above my age. I bad 
& slow wit that would go.no faster thun it was Jed 
1 tardy understanding, a lacguisbing inveatioo, ant 
above all, incredible defect of memory; so that, 
it is n0 wonder, if from ali these nothing consider: 
able could be extracted. Secondly, like those who, 
330 
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impatient of = long and steady cure, subsnit to all 
sores of prescriptions and recipes, the good man 
being extremely timorous of any way failing in a 
thing he had so wholly set his heart upon, suffered 
bhimself at last to be overruled by the common 
pinion which always follow theit leader as a 
ight of cranes, and complying with the met 
of the time, having no more those persons he bad 
brought out of Italy, and who had given bim the 











first model of education, about ent me at 
years of age to the iene, at that 
time the best and most France. And 





there it was not possible to add anything to the 
care he had to provide me the most able tutors, 
with all other cireumstances of education, reserving 
also several particular rules contrary to the colleg 
practice; but #0 it was, that with all these pre 
‘cautions, it was a college still, My Latin immedi- 
ately grew corrupt, of which also by discontinuance 
T have since lost all manner of use; $0 that this 
‘new way of education served me to 0 other end, 
than only at my fin coming to prefer me to the 
first forms ; for at thirteen years old, that T came 
cout of the college, I had run through my whole 
course (a they cll it} and, in tat, without any 
manner of advantage, that I can honestly brag of, 
in allthis time. 

The first taste which [ had for books came to 
tue from te pense in reading the fables of Ovid's 

emerphosr: for. being abou seven ot eight 
years old, I gave up all other diversions to read 
them, both by reason that this was my own natural 
language, the easiest book that 1 was acquainted 
with, aad for the subject, the most accommodated 
to the capacity of my age: for as for the Lencalots 
du Lac, the Amadis, the Huons of Bordeaur, and 
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such farragos, by which children are amused, 1 bad 
sever 40 mech baad ins samen 0 waren 
‘yet know what they contain; so exact was th 

discipline wherein 1 was brooght wp. ‘But this was 
‘enough to make me neglect the otber lessons that 
were prescribed me; aod here it was infoitely to 
my advancage, to have to do with an understanding 
tutor, who very well knew discreetly 10 connive at 
this and other truantries of the same nature; for 
by this means I ran through Virgil's Zneid, and 
then Terence, and then Plautus, and then some 
Ralian comedies, allured by the sweetness of the 
subject ; whereas had be beca so foolishas to have 
taken me off this diversion, I do really believe, 1 
tht away nothing from the college but a 

hatred of ‘books, as almost all our young gentlemen 
do. fed hi screed in that 
business, seeming to take no notice, and allowing me 
‘only such time as I could steal from my other regular 
tues, wbich wheted my appetite to devour those 
books, For che chie things amy father expected 
from their endeavours to whom he had delivered 
ine for eduction, were afabiity and good-humou 
and, to say the truth, my manners had no other 
vice but sloth and wane of metal. The fear was 
not that I should doill, bur that } should do nothing : 
nobody prognosticated that I should be wicked, but 
they foresaw idleness, but no mali 

and I find it falls out accordingly. " The complaints 
[hear of myself are these: idle, cold in the 
ofices of friendship and relation, and in those of 
the public, too particular, too disdainful”” | But the 
‘most injurious do not say, “Why has he taken 
such aching? Why bas he not paid such an one?” 
but, “Why does he part with nothing? Why does 
Ihe not give?” And'I should take it for a favour 

233 
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that men would expect from me no greater effects 
of supererogation than these. But they are unjust 





active welldoing ought to be of so much the 
greater value from my bands, by how much I have 
never been passive that way at alll I ca 
freely dispose of my fortune the more it ia mine, 
aod of myself the more | am my own, Neverthe 
less, if 1 were good at setting out my own actions, 
[Saal perndventare, very’ wall opel these et 








mand cock’ ‘give’ some to" understand, 
that they are aot so much offended, that { do not 
foough, ot that 1 am able todo a great deal more 

"Yet for all thie heavy dsposision of mine, ey 
sigh when raved its hack as aoe altogett 
‘Tito! strong movements, slid and. ear ju ie 
iments about these. objects it could comprehe 
und ould alto, without any belpy digest, them 
bat, amongst other things, I do really believe it 
had Been totally impossile 10 have made it to sub: 
iit by violence and force. Shall I here scquaine 
you with one faculty of my youth? {had great 
assurance of countenance, and flexibility of voice 
and gesture, in applying myself to any part I 
undertook to act: for before 

“Rte ab undecio tua me ie exper anna"! 


1 played the chief pans in the Latin tragedies 
bef Bddbanes, Guero and Mure that’ were 


2 0-Tae new am the leva year hed scarnly shen bald af 
wn? igi Bacal 
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Institution of Children Cnar, XXV. 


of Guiense with great 
fignity: cow Andreas our principal, as 
in all other parts of bis charge, was, without com. 
parison, the best of that employment in France: 
and I was looked upon as one of the best actars, 
"Tis an exercise that [ do not disapprove in young 
people of condition; and I have since seen our 
princes, afier the example of some of the ancients, 
In person handsomely and commendably perform 
these exercises; it was even allowed to persons of 
quality to make x profession of it in Greece > 
win tao aot em apr eo gne et oune 
a er Ree ah Grecn poder eat 
cedetomabatt = ™ 
Nay, 1 have always taxed those with impertinence 
who condemn these entertainments, and with in- 
justice those who refuse to admit auch comedians 
as are worth seeing into our good towns, and 
grudge the people that public diversion, Well. 
governed corporations take care to assemble thei 
iiss, not only to pe wicns dies of devotion, 
ut also to sports ey find society 
and friendship augmented by it; and besides, can 
there possibly be allowed a more orderly and 
regular diversion than what is performed in the 
Sight of every one, and very often in the pretense 
the supreme magistrate himeelf? | And, for 
my part, should it reasonable, that’ the 
ince should sometimes gratify ple at 
own expense, out of paternal goodness and 




































affection ; and that in cities there should 
be theatres erected for such entertainments, 
1 he opened the suauer to Adu the magical actor; be wis of 


sy hoses ied and Grune; nor Go dhe gt, pecan sling of Oe 
Glass cane of shame aong Ge Grech dcrait new Lig, 
sine 
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if but to divert them from wore and private 
actions 
To return to my subject, there is nothing like 
alluring the appetite and affections ; otherwise you 
or nottin i = many axses een Si. backs: 
int of the las thew their pocket- 
fo) of learaing co keep; whereas, to do well you 
should not only lodge it with them, but make them 
expouse it 





CHAPTER XXxvi 


IV 18 FOLLY TO REFER TRUTH AND ERROR 
‘TO OUR OWN CAPACITY 


shaps, without reason, that we attribute 
belief’ and easiness of persuasion to 
orance for [fancy 1 have heard 
‘compared to the impression of a seal upon 
fhe sou), which by bow much softer and of fee 
resistance it is, is the more easy to be impressed 
upon : 
Ue omceae et, lancer in ey, ponderibu ipod, dept 
sic anna pepcu cxdera.** 
By how much the soul is more empty and without 
ccounterpoise, with so much greater facility it yields 
under the weight of the first persuasion. » And this 
is the reason that children, the common people, 
women, and sick folks, are most apt to. be ted by 
the ears. But then, on the other hand, tis a fools 
presumption to slight and condemn all things for 
== Se ASS Samana ee, 
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false that donot to us probable; which is 
the ordinary vice of suck ar fancy themselves wiser 
ban their aeighbours. I was ayerlf once one of 
those; and iff beard talc of dead folks walking, of 
prophecies, eachantments, witcherafts, or any other 
Story 1 hed no mind to believe:— 

*Soxnia,rxrores magicon marca, 

Soni, crore melon, aps, 
I peeseatly pitied the poor that were abused 
by these folhen, | Whereas {now find, that Tcyself 
seas to be pitied an much, at least a they; not 
that experience has taught me anything to alter 
Try, lormer opiaiony, though cay” cura “hag 
endeavoured that way ; but reason has 
me, that thus resolutely to condemn anything for 
falte and impossible, is arrogantly and ipiously 
to circumscribe and lievit the will of God, and the 
power of our mother nature, within the bounds of 
imy own capacity, thao which no folly can be 
treater. If we give the names of monster and 
miracle to everything our reason cannot com- 
prehend, how tiny are continually presented be- 
fore our eyes? Let us but consider through what 
clouds, and as & were groping in she dark, our 
teachers lead us to the Knowledge of most of the 
things about us: assuredly we shall find that it 
Js rather custom than knowledge that takes avay 
their strangeness >— 
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to un we should think them as incredible, if not 
more, than any otbers 
$i sune prism moraibas wine 
image bebe peat mt 
‘Kote minor anteqeed naderen fore conde geen”? 
He that had never seen a river, imagined the first 
hhe met with to be the sea: and the greatest thin 
that have fallen within our knowledge, we conclu 
the extremes that nature makes of te Kind — 
“Selec et evan qui non eat maxi, elt 
‘Qui non ame aliquem eraprees dt; et ingen 
‘Aber, boeroqus vita, a oni ce peter em 
Manion que vd quinge, he >geatn Sr 
““Coneuetine oclores aunuecent asi, megoeadmiaatar 
‘equ vequiran ratios arse rere, quas semper Vien."* 
The novelty, rather than the greatness of things, 
tempts us to inquire ito their causes. We are to 
judge with more reverence, and with greater ac 
ngwledgment of our own ignorance and infirmity, 
infinite power of nature. How many unlikely 
re testified by people worthy of faith, 
if we cannot persuade ourselves absolute 
to believe, we ought at least to leave them 
suspense ; for, to condema them as impossible, ix 
by 4 temerarious presumption to pretend to know 
the utmost bounds of possibility. Did we rightly 
understand the difference betwixt the impossible 
and the unusual, and berwixt that which is contrary 
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Truth and Error Curar, XVI, 


to the order and course of nature and contea 

the common opinion of men, in not believing raably, 

and on the otfer hand, ip not being too incredulous, 

yr hould observe thereof No guid mimi enjoined 
7, Chilo. 

‘When we find in Froisart, chat the Comte de 
Foix* knew in Bearn the defeat of John, king of 
Castile, at Jubera the next day afer it happened, 
and the oreans by which he tells us he came to 
do 80, we may be allowed to be a Uitte merry at 
is, as also at what our annals report. that Pope 
‘Honora he same day that King Pa Augustus 

ied at Mantes, performed his public obsequies at 
Rome, and commanded tbe Like throughout Ialy. 
the testimony of these authors not being, perhaps, 
of authority enough to restrain ux Bur what i 
Pratarch, besides several examples thac he produces 
ut of antiquity, cells us, be knows of certain kaow- 
ledge, that in the time of Domitian, the news of the 
battle lost by Antony ia Germany was published 
at Rome, many days’ journey from thence, and dis- 
persed throughout the whole world, the tame day 
fe was fought; and if Cesar was of opinion that it 

‘often happened, ¢ report has pi 

the incident shall we not say, that these siple 
people have suffered themseives to be deceived 
‘with the vulgar, for not having been so clear- 
sighted as we? fs there anything wore delicate, 
more clear, more sprightly, liny’s judgment, 
when he is pleased to set it to work? Anything: 
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more remote from vanity? Setting aside his 
learning, of which I make ess account, in which 
of these excellences da any of us excel him? And 
yet there is scarce & young schoolboy that does not 
onvict him of antrath and shat pretends not 10 
ingtruct him in the ‘works of nature, 
‘When we read Bowie the ices 
Hilary's relics, away with them: kis authority i 
not sufficient to deprive us of the liberty of con- 
tradicting him; but generally and offhand to 
condema all suchlike stories, seems to me 
singular impudence. That great St. Augun 
testifies to have seea a blind child recover si 
upon the relics of St. Gervasius and St. Protasiua 
at Milan; a woman at Cartbage cured of a cancer, 
by the sign, of the cross made open her by & 
woman newly baptized: Hesperius, a familiar 
frend of his to have deiven away the pi 
haunted his’ house, with «little 
sepulchre of our Lord: which earth, being also 
transported thence jato the church, a paralytic to 
Ihave there been suddenly cured by it; a woman in 
4 procession, having touched St. Stephen's shrine 
with w novegay and rubbing ber eyes 
red her sight, 





















have recover ost many years before; 
with several other miracles of which he professes 
himself to have been an eyewitness : of what shall 

‘and the two holy bishops, Aurelius 
inus, both of whom he attests to the 
truth of these things? Shall it be of ignorance, 
simplicity, and facility ; or of raalice and imposture? 
Js any man now living so impudent as to think 
himself comparable to them in virtue, piety, leamn- 
ing. judgment, or any kind of perfection? — 
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Truth and Error Cuan, XXVI. 
“Qui of, mtionem salam alferent, ipeh eoctoriste te 
Arangeren."* ae 





“Tis. a presumption of great danger and consequence, 
Desides the absurd temerity draws after it, to 
contemn what we do not comprebend, For after, 
according ta your fine understanding, you have 
wablibed the His of eath and ero, and that 
wards, there appears a necessity upon you 
Sellcving ranger things sheers ere 
conte yu are to quit your 
muta, Now: that which secona to me v0 much 0 
disorder our’ consciences in the commotions we 
are now in concerning religion, is the Catholics 
dispensing 20 much with their belief. They fancy 
they appear moderate, and wise, when they grant 
to their opponents some of the articies in question: 
but, besides thar they do not discern what advantage 
iti to thoge with whom we contend 10 begin to 
igive ground and to retire, ow muck this 
Animates our enemy to follow hit blow: these 
icles which they selec as things indiferen, are 
Sometimes of very great importance, We are 
cither wholly and absolutely to submit ourselves 
o the “authority of ur ecclesiastical polity, or 
toully throw off all obedience to it: "us not for 
us to determine what and how much obedience we 
‘owe to it, And this | can say, os baving myself 
made trial of it, that having formerly saken. the 
Iiverty of my own swing and foncy, and omitted 
oF neglected certain rules of the discipline of our 
Church, which seemed to me vain and strange: 
coming’ afterwards to discourse of it with feared 
men, T have found those same things to be tilt 
wpon very good and solid ground and strong 
on 1 renrm, woel coin 
ets he Retly ean ta Pos ae 
vou. ut e 











Boor 1. Truth and Error 
foundation; and that nothing but stupidity and 
ignorance ciskesus receive them with lear reverence 

the rest. Why do we not consider what con 
traditions we find in our own judgments: how 
qoany things were yesterday anicles of our faith, 
that to-day appear no other than fables? Glory 
and curiosity are the scaurges of the soul the last 
prompts us to thrust our noses into everything, 
the other forbids us to leave anything doubtiul and 
undecided, 
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